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Preface 


I first met my co-editor, Wendy Terry, at the 42nd International Congress on 
Medieval Studies held in Kalamazoo in 2007. I was giving my first paper on 
Marguerite Porete, to whom I had just been introduced by Rosalynn Voaden. 
I was so nervous, reading to an audience that, unbeknown to me, contained 
both Ellen Babinsky and my future co-editor. I barely remember anything of 
the actual panel, except that when it was done, I was greeted by Ellen Babin- 
sky's warm enthusiasm for my paper topic. She made me feel not only like a 
scholar, but someone whose opinion mattered - an important feeling (if not 
always justified) for a graduate student just entering into the writing of the dis- 
sertation. I do remember thinking that here I was talking with the woman who 
translated Marguerite Porete's Mirror, making it accessible for me, and essen- 
tially opening the door to the book I would pursue avidly for the next five years. 

But Ellen Babinsky's charm lay not only in her scholarship, but in her de- 
sire to share the work with all of us. At that very panel, she introduced me to 
Wendy, and convinced us that we needed to do a lot more work on Marguerite 
and her Mirror. The next time I saw Ellen, a year or so later, she was sitting 
with Zan Kocher poring over his digital photos of the Chantilly manuscript, 
which prompted an immediate sharing of information about the Middle Eng- 
lish and French Mirrors, with Ellen all the while remarking on how the digital 
era was making this kind of sharing — even if she didn't always understand the 
technology - more possible. Ellen's and Zan’s collegiality helped build in me a 
confidence to not only express myself in my scholarship, but also to share my 
own resources whenever possible. 

In 2008, when Robert Lerner and Sean Field announced Geneviéve 
Hasenohr's discovery of another Marguerite manuscript (in Valenciennes 239), 
a discovery that had been made nearly a decade before, the community that 
had already begun to spring up around the Mirror online and at Kalamazoo 
went into action. We shared digital copies of Hasenohr's original paper, and we 
began discussing what this new version of chapters of the Mirror meant to our 
understanding of the book. Zan Kocher published his immense, comprehen- 
sive, and constantly updated bibliography online at www.margueriteporete. 
net. Michael Sargent (who had already shared so much of his Mirror scholarship 
with me) also posted his side-by-side comparison of the new chapters at http:// 
jgrenehalgh.com/public html/Marguerite Porete files/Mirror?620collation 
.pdf. It seemed that those interested in the Mirror had decided that we would 
do our best to not let major discoveries go undiscussed for a decade again, no 
matter which field in the vast array of medieval studies discovered it first. 
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All of this culminated in a conference held in Paris on the seven hundredth 
anniversary of Marguerite Porete's execution. Scholars from many disciplines, 
many nationalities, and many languages gathered to discuss all that we share, 
and all that we hold different in our study of this remarkable book and its vir- 
tually unknown author. Sylvain Piron helped launch a listserv and we continue 
on pulling together the little information we have in an attempt to strength- 
en our understanding of this book. The International Marguerite Porete So- 
ciety sponsors at least one panel at Kalamazoo each year, and while we are 
still a small group, Marguerite Porete manages to appear in more discussions 
throughout the conference. 

I recently discussed how this all got started with Ellen Babinsky, and she 
described in glowing terms how just ten minutes of an introduction to the Mir- 
ror in Bernard McGinr's class back at the University of Chicago was enough to 
pique her interest in this wonderful text. I remembered sitting next to her at 
a panel at Kalamazoo in which Barbara Newman described a whole new ap- 
proach to the Mirror as a performance piece (explained in her Medieval Cross- 
over: Reading the Secular Against the Sacred) and talking excitedly about what 
this could mean for studies of the Mirror. She has reminded me many times of 
how much more there is to discover and how many more angles there are out 
there waiting in the minds of newcomers to the field. 

When Wendy and I first discussed the purpose of the book you hold in your 
hands, we wanted it to be an embodiment of this excitement and collegiality. 
From each of our fields — I, from my interest in literature, Wendy from her 
theological perspective — we found approaches to the Mirror, but it was in the 
combination of our fields and the overlap between them that we began to find 
new ideas and better understandings of this difficult text. We did our best to 
involve scholars from as many different disciplines and as many different lan- 
guages as we could find, but this is still only the beginning, not an end to the 
scholarship. We hope that this book will help you to be willing to look at the 
broader perspectives all disciplines can bring to this text and to help you open 
up the new angles of which we have not yet dreamed. 


Robert Stauffer 
Baldwin, Nv 
August 2016 
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Introduction 


Wendy R. Terry 
Davis, California 


In 1984, Peter Dronke referred to Marguerite Porete as “the most neglected of 
the great writers of the thirteenth century." Since then, much has been written 
about her and her book, The Mirror of Simple Souls, demonstrating that she 
is no longer quite being "neglected However, much of the recent literature 
about Marguerite and her book has been written in Europe and remains out 
of reach of many English-speaking students on this side of the Atlantic. This 
Companion is an attempt to cross that great divide in a small way, and bring 
more Marguerite Porete scholarship into the hands of English speakers as in- 
terest in Marguerite grows in the English-speaking world, hopefully encourag- 
ing further development and investigation. 

The collection is intentionally interdisciplinary because the study of Mar- 
guerite and her work touches on so many disciplines — from religious and 
secular histories to theological and literary readings of her book - that the 
scholarship is often lost in the divides between the disciplines. Foreign- 
language scholarship on Marguerite and the Mirror has proven to be not as 
readily available to American readers, creating a gap between work done in 
Europe and work done in North America. This divide is ironic given that it 
continues even as scholars from so many fields are drawn to Marguerite and 
the book because of the boundaries — geographical and temporal — she crosses 
in her timeless work of spirituality. Our contributors are intentionally chosen 
from both sides of the Atlantic and from an array of disciplines in order to 
bridge this geographical and linguistic divide and to continue to build a new 
audience for Marguerite's Mirror. The interdisciplinary nature of the interest 
in Marguerite and the Mirror and the implications her book has on medieval 
scholarship hopefully will make this volume helpful to many readers. 

Those readers should note that there exists a wide range of acceptable spell- 
ings of both the author's name and the title of the work being studied here. 
This is in part because little is known about Marguerite Porete historically, and 
because the Mirror is extant in multiple languages. Consequently, the editors 
of this volume have deliberately not imposed upon the contributors a stan- 
dardization of spelling for either. Readers will see Marguerite Porete referred to 
as simply Marguerite in some essays, and as Porete in others, with variations on 


1 Dronke,Peter. Women Writers of the Middle Ages: A Critical Study from Perpetua (7203) to Mar- 
guerite Porete (11310). Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984. 
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spelling for each name clearly apparent in multiple citations inside any given 
essay. Also, depending on the version of the book being used, contributors may 
have chosen the romance Mirouer, while most have chosen anglicized Mirror. 
Again, the editors have deliberately not attempted to impose homogeneity. 

The first section of the collection, Part 1—Marguerite Porete and the Writ- 
ing of the Mirror, presents the only chapter that deals directly with Margue- 
rite, the person, and also presents four chapters that look inside the text of 
the Mirror for its fundamental teaching, potential sources, and purpose. Sean 
Field begins the collection with his essay, “Debating the Historical Marguerite 
Porete.” In it, Field provides an historical grounding for the life of Marguerite 
Porete, piecing together what is known about her background, writing process, 
trial, and execution. Because there is significant debate about how best to read 
the fragmentary evidence, Field's chapter is presented as a narrative that piv- 
ots on a number of central debates: What was Marguerite's social background? 
Was she really a beguine? How did she respond to her first condemnation? 
How should we interpret her silence in the records of her own trial? What 
was her personal and intellectual relationship to her would-be supporter, 
Guiard of Cressonessart? What was the interest of the French royal court in 
this trial? Why (and where) was she executed? Lastly—was she in fact the 
author of the book we now know as the Mirror of Simple Souls? Scholars have 
accepted this identification since 1946, but doubts have recently been raised 
and deserve a fresh appraisal. Field's essay suggests answers to each of these 
questions while at the same time demonstrating the importance of further 
thought on all of them. 

The second chapter by Joanne Maguire Robinson, goes inside Marguerite's 
book investigating Marguerite's doctrine of annihilation within the context of 
her vernacular mystical theology. Annihilation, as the culmination of a seven- 
stage path of increasing perfection in which the soul becomes "what God is" 
while still embodied, finds its origins in Neoplatonism and the negative theol- 
ogy of Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite. This radical concept of annihilation 
prompts Marguerite's dismissal of worldly ascetic and sacramental practices in 
favor of living ^without a why" in fulfillment of the soul's true nature. Robinson 
outlines how Marguerite's understanding challenges general mainstream no- 
tions while also rocking some fundamental foundational claims in accepted 
theological anthropology. 

The third chapter, by Wendy R. Terry, follows Robinson's claim of innova- 
tion and challenge with an assertion that much of what Marguerite wrote was 
potentially influenced by a handful of theological writers who are not remem- 
bered as heretical. Terry claims that despite the fact that Marguerite never cites 
another author, it is clear from her text that she was well versed and grounded 
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in the theological and philosophical writers of her day. This chapter suggests 
several of those potential sources while acknowledging that the problems of 
ubiquity of theme and language production issues (Marguerite wrote in her 
vernacular French while her theological sources were written and were pri- 
marily available in Latin) make definitive proof impossible. Still, it is reason- 
able to propose borrowing on the part of Marguerite in both style and content 
from earlier theological writers. Terry reviews those likely theological sources 
that are most frequently agreed upon by modern scholars, listing Augustine, 
Bonaventure, Bernard of Clairvaux, William of St. Thierry, Hugh and Richard 
of St. Victor, and Pseudo-Dionysius. 

Zan Kocher looks into the secular world for more potential sources for 
Marguerite in the fourth chapter. He suggests a collection of romances, songs, 
proverbs, and other texts that Marguerite seems to have known and referred 
to. Unlike the theological sources, the secular material is primarily in French, 
coming from Marguerite's area (the Francophone Low Countries) or from 
other countries in the region. Kocher concludes that Marguerite showed a 
broad knowledge of the literary culture in French at her time, and repurposed 
even the most secular borrowings to religious ends. Still, as with the theorized 
theological sources, Kocher is careful to note that the modern reader can only 
postulate about these sources because of Marguerite's failure, or refusal, to ac- 
knowledge them. 

Having examined the historical, theological, and literary contexts of Mar- 
guerite's Mirror in the first four chapters of the collection, in Chapter 5, the 
last chapter in the first section, Imke de Gier's essay considers the function of 
the Mirror, both for the author and for her intended audience. De Gier looks 
at Marguerite's own idea of her book, and how she articulated the purpose 
it aimed to serve. De Gier's chapter addresses issues of authorship, audience, 
writing and composition, and the concepts of the “book” and reading in the 
Mirror. 

Despite the fact that Marguerite and her book were both condemned to be 
burned, the Mirror continued to be copied and translated and disseminated 
around Europe and the British Isles. The second section of the collection is 
entitled, Part 2—Translations and Transmission of the Mirror. The editors are 
honored to have as the first chapter in the section an updated and translated 
(by Zan Kocher) version of Geneviéve Hasenohr's seminal article where she 
reported her discovery of fragments of the Mirror in Valenciennes, Biblio- 
théque municipale manuscript 239. In 2010, Robert Lerner bemoaned the fact 
that Hasenohr's discovery had "hitherto been ignored in Anglolexic literature," 
noting that, “[s]uch neglect is particularly unfortunate because of the most 
important of Hasenohr's discoveries helps open up a new way of viewing the 
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textual history of Marguerite's book." In the essay, Hasenohr argues that the 
newly found French sections problematize earlier theories about the dissemi- 
nation and circulation of the translations. She also includes brief appendices 
that are translated into English here for the first time: the longest segment 
from the Mirror of Simple Souls preserved in the Valenciennes manuscript; 
a passage from a volume of Advice on the Subject of Everyday Behavior; and criti- 
cisms of the "Book of the Simple Annihilated Soul" in The Book of the Discipline 
of Divine Love written by an anonymous monk near Orleans in 1470. The editors 
are delighted, and grateful to Zan Kocher, that this material is now available in 
English translation. 

Chapters 7, 8, 9, and 10 address issues of translation and dissemination in 
the Latin, Italian, and English textual traditions. Justine L. Trombley tackles 
the Latin material in her essay, providing an overview of the six surviving 
Latin manuscripts, giving a brief historiography, suggesting possible areas of 
origin, and considering the Latin tradition's textual relationship to the other 
surviving Mirror language traditions. Trombley also investigates the religious 
climates of their primary areas of circulation—namely Northern Italy and, in 
one case, Southern Germany, while addressing the issue of “dual reception" of 
the Latin tradition, i.e. certain characteristics of some Latin manuscripts (such 
as Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Laud Latin 46 or Vatican, Biblioteca apostolica 
vaticana, Vat. Lat. 4953) and contemporary sources which mention the Latin 
Mirror suggest a tradition which was troubled by suspicion and condemnation 
from clerics of varying backgrounds and associations, while simultaneously 
being accepted and used for spiritual instruction in other religious circles. 
Trombley also reviews the involvement with the Latin Mirror of such groups 
and figures as Pope Eugenius Iv and his opponents at the Council of Ferrara, 
the lay-religious group of the Gesuati, and the Observant Franciscan preachers 
Bernardino of Siena, Giovanni Capestrano, and Giacomo della Marca. 

Dávid Falvay covers the Italian tradition of the Mirror in his essay in 
Chapter 8. The editors are especially grateful for Falvay's work here because 
the Italian tradition of the Mirror has been previously investigated mainly by 
Hungarian and Italian scholars and is less known among the English speaking 
audience. This is likely in part due to an early misattribution of the text to Saint 
Margaret of Hungary (1242-1271), Falvay's investigation concludes. Before the 
end of the 14th century, the Mirror had already been translated into Italian. 
Four manuscripts in two redactions have survived, demonstrating its populari- 
ty. The first redaction has been edited on the basis of a single manuscript by Ro- 
mana Guarnieri in 1994, while the second - surviving in three manuscripts — is 


2 Lerner Robert E. “New Light on the Mirror of Simple Souls." Speculum 85.1 (2010): 95. 
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basically unpublished. Falvay reviews these manuscripts, while also making 
postulations about their provenance and use. He even notes that evidence re- 
mains that in the 14th to 15th centuries some Italian religious communities 
were sanctioned because of its reading. Falvay also reviews the connection of 
the Italian tradition to the Latin and French versions. 

Next, Marleen Cré reviews M.N's Middle English verson of the Mirror. Cré 
analyzes the three manuscripts containing M.N's Mirror of Simple Souls: Ox- 
ford, Bodleian Library, Ms Bodley 505; Cambridge, St John's College, Ms 71 and 
London, British Library, Ms Additional 37790. She considers the English man- 
uscript tradition in comparison with the Latin, Italian, and Frech regarding 
provenance and readership, while reveiwing with what other spirital treatises 
the English Mirror was literally physically bound. Cré also touches upon the 
possible identity of M.N. in order to postulate the dating of the translation. 
Underlying her discussion is the question of whether or not M.N. understood 
the Mirror to be suspect. 

In the last chapter of the section, Chapter 10, Robert Stauffer continues 
the discussion on the English manuscript tradition with a review of the most 
current theories about the identity of M.N. Stauffer begins by explaining the 
thorny situation that makes the identity of the translator M.N. difficult to de- 
termine. He then evaluates the internal clues to the translator's identity. From 
there, Stauffer clarifies and challenges the justifications for the more conven- 
tional identity of M.N. as Michael Northburgh and proposes two new candi- 
dates for the position: Michael Northburgh's illegitimate son, Michael “Free” 
aka Northburgh, and the nun Matilda Newton. Stauffer is careful not to make 
any direct pronouncements on M.N.5 identity, instead, choosing to inform the 
reader of their most logical options. 

In the third section, Part 3—Modern Scholarship: Looking Forward, Look- 
ing Back, Elizabeth Scarborough reviews the range of critical and theoretical 
approaches, derived from gender studies, theology, and codicology, among 
others, that have been used by modern scholars to analyze the Mirror, and 
Jonathan Juilfs reviews modern scholarship on the debate concerning which 


« 


of the manuscript traditions still available best reflects Marguerite's "original" 
thought. Each one of these essays reviews current scholarship and adds new 
elements to each debate. Acknowledging the issue that the Mirror has often 
become embroiled in modern discourses concerning “mysticism,” “heresy,” and 
“dissent,” Elizabeth Scarborough’s chapter on modern scholarly approaches to 
the study of the Mirror critiques the use of the Mirror as a polemic text in mod- 
ern criticism, highlighting the dangers in too narrow a reading of the text and 
its historical circumstances. In doing so, Scarborough provides an historicist 
and inter-lingual approach, with an emphasis on the “situatedness” of each 
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translation and manuscript of the Mirror as an instantiation of particular in- 
terests on the part of translators, compilers, scribes, and readers. Scarborough 
argues that the Mirror benefits from interdisciplinary study, and positions this 
volume within the wider body of “Porete Studies.” Lastly, Jonathan Juilfs looks 
at debate over which textual tradition of the Mirror most accurately reflects 
Marguerite's long-lost autograph. Juilfs reviews arguments for the primacy of 
the Middle English, Latin, and Middle French versions, and explains why he 
can offer no definitive answer to the question of which Mirror is the "fairest 
of them all,” instead problematizing each argument with careful critique, and 
exploring the claim that a hybridized or synthetic version of the Mirror may be 
the closest modern readers can get to Marguerite's "original" thought. 

The editors wish to thank Brill for the opporutnity to be involved with this 
project, and the contributors for all their hard work and patience. We sincerely 
hope the volume is as helpful to the reader as it was enjoyable to create. 


PART 1 


Marguerite Porete and the Writing of the Mirror 


CHAPTER 1 
Debating the Historical Marguerite Porete* 


Sean L. Field 


According to the well-informed contemporary chronicler known as the “Con- 
tinuator of William of Nangis,’ Marguerite "called Porete" was burned at the 
stake in Paris in June of 1310.! Most of the additional information we have about 
this woman's career comes from the seven extant documents generated by the 
inquisitorial process that led to her execution.? These documents reflect the 
perspective of her inquisitor, the Dominican William of Paris, and thus must 
be read with caution. But according to the laconic information they provide, 
Marguerite was a beguine from the county of Hainaut. The bishop of Cambrai, 
Guido of Collemezzo, had condemned a book that she had written and had 
ordered it to be burned in Valenciennes in the author's presence. This initial 
condemnation must have occurred between 1296 and 1306, since those are the 
dates of Guido's reign, and the fact that the bishop had the book burned in 
Valenciennes (instead of, for instance, Cambrai itself) suggests that Margue- 
rite was living in or near this city. Guido ordered her, in writing, never again 
to speak or write about the ideas her book contained, under threat of being 


* I would like to thank Robert Stauffer and Wendy Terry for inviting this essay; Elizabeth A.R. 
Brown and Henry Ansgar Kelly for stimulating discussions of the evidence and for allowing 
me to read their works before publication; and Robert E. Lerner for critiquing the penulti- 
mate draft. 

1 H. Géraud, (ed.), Chronique latine de Guillaume de Nangis de m3 à 1300, avec les continuations 
de cette Chronique de 1300 à 1368 (nouv. éd.), vol. 1 (Paris, 1843), 379-380. 

2 Some of the documents were first edited by Henry Charles Lea, A History of the Inquisition 
of the Middle Ages, vol. 2 (New York, 1887), 575-578, and Charles-Victor Langlois, “Margue- 
rite Porete,' Revue historique 54 (1894): 295-299; these were then reprinted by Paul Frédéricq, 
Corpus documentorum inquisitionis haereticae pravitatis Neerlandicae, vol. 1 (Ghent, 1889), 
155-160, and vol. 2 (1896), 63-64. The documents pertaining to Guiard were edited in Robert 
E. Lerner, “An ‘Angel of Philadelphia’ in the Reign of Philip the Fair: The Case of Guiard of 
Cressonessart,' in William C. Jordan, Bruce McNab, and Teofilo F. Ruiz, (eds.), Order and In- 
novation in the Middle Ages: Essays in Honor of Joseph R. Strayer (Princeton, 1976), 343-364. 
The whole dossier was then re-edited (including the sole remaining document that had not 
yet appeared in print) in Paul Verdeyen, “Le procès d'inquisition contre Marguerite Porete et 
Guiard de Cressonessart (1309-1310), Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 81 (1986): 47-94, but with 
some unfortunate misreadings and problems of dating. An English translation (with correc- 
tions to Verdeyen) can be found in Sean L. Field, The Beguine, the Angel, and the Inquisitor: The 
Trials of Marguerite Porete and Guiard of Cressonessart (Notre Dame, IN, 2012), appendix A. 
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condemned as a heretic and turned over to secular justice for punishment. 
But rather than heed this warning, Marguerite ran afoul of ecclesiastical au- 
thority again, admitting in the presence of an inquisitor for Lorraine and then 
before the new bishop of Cambrai, Philip of Marigny, that “several times” she 
had again “possessed the said book and others” after this initial condemnation. 
These new confessions must have occurred after January 1306, when Philip of 
Marigny succeeded Guido as bishop of Cambrai. William of Paris's documents 
also accuse Marguerite of having again circulated her book to simple people, 
including beghards, and more specifically of having communicated it to the 
bishop of Chálons-sur-Marne, John of Cháteauvillain. At this point Margue- 
rite was transferred to William of Paris's jurisdiction in Paris. This move must 
have occurred around October 1308 (because by April 1310 William repeatedly 
referred to her having been in his custody for about a year and a half). A would- 
be supporter, Guiard of Cressonessart, came forth in Paris to try to defend her 
in some way, and was promptly imprisoned himself? William of Paris asked 
Marguerite and Guiard (separately) to swear a judicial oath necessary to begin 
inquisitorial proceedings with their cooperation.* Both refused, however, and 
William took no further action against them until March 1310. 

At that point, he began a series of discrete steps against Guiard, Margue- 
rite, and her book. At a meeting in March (date unspecified) at the Dominican 
house in Paris, he called together masters of canon law and theology from the 
University of Paris and asked for counsel on how to handle these recalcitrant 
detainees. As far as the extant documents show, he did not lay out all the facts 
of Marguerite's previous life, but simply asked ^what was to be done" with this 
man and woman who were refusing to cooperate. The theologians deferred to 
the canonists, who issued two opinions dated 3 April indicating that Guiard 
and Marguerite could rightly be considered heretics simply by virtue of their 
contumacy, and thus could be handed over to the secular arm for punish- 
ment unless they quickly decided to cooperate. "Relaxation to the secular arm" 
meant certain death at the stake, and the threat of this fate was enough to 
cause Guiard to take an oath and answer the inquisitor's questions. In his fas- 
cinating testimony, he claimed to be the "Angel of Philadelphia" sent to defend 
true adherents of the Lord. William submitted this testimony to his team of 
canon lawyers, who on 9 April gave a formal opinion that Guiard's testimony 


3 Lerner, “An ‘Angel of Philadelphia’ in the Reign of Philip the Fair"; idem, “Addenda on an An- 
gel,’ in Sean L. Field, Robert E. Lerner, and Sylvain Piron, (eds.), Marguerite Porete et le Miroir 
des simples âmes: Perspectives historiques, philosophiques et littéraires (Paris, 2013), 197—213. 

4 Ontheexact nature of this oath, see Henry Ansgar Kelly, "Inquisitorial Deviations and Cover- 
Ups: The Prosecutions of Margaret Porete and Guiard of Cressonessart, 1308-1310,” Speculum 
89 (2014): 936-973. 
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marked him as a true heretic. Two days later, on 11 April, William asked twenty- 
one masters of theology from the university for their opinion on at least fifteen 
propositions that had been extracted from an untitled book (only the later 
copying of this document together with Marguerite's sentence demonstrates 
that the excerpts were from her book). The masters unanimously reported 
that a book containing such propositions (actually only two propositions are 
mentioned in this document) should be considered heretical and erroneous 
and should be “exterminated” William then returned to the canon lawyers, 
and asked them— based now on a retelling of the longer history of Margue- 
rite's initial confrontations with the bishops of Cambrai—whether Marguerite 
could be considered not just lapsed into heresy by virtue of her contumacy, but 
relapsed due to her flouting of the earlier episcopal order not to recirculate her 
book. On 9 May the canon lawyers replied that she could. 

Therefore, on 31 May 1310, in the Place de Gréve in Paris, William sentenced 
Marguerite to be handed over to the secular arm. He ordered her book to be 
burned, and commanded that anyone possessing a copy turn it in to the Do- 
minicans of Paris. Guiard of Cressonessart must have repented and been rec- 
onciled to the Church before this date, since he was sentenced to perpetual 
imprisonment after being degraded from clerical status. The following day 
(1June 1310), the provost of Paris arranged Marguerite's death by fire. Chronicle 
accounts report that a “relapsed” Jew, who had converted to Christianity but 
then returned to his ancestral religion, was burned along with her. 

This narrative is coherent enough on its own terms, particularly when freed 
of several errors of dating inadvertently introduced by earlier scholarship.® 
And yet it certainly raises as many questions as it answers. Some of these his- 
torical questions can be resolved through close study of the documents, but 
others continue to elude definitive answer. 

But before turning to these questions, three preliminary issues about the 
sources must be addressed: To what extent can we trust the surviving inquisi- 
torial documents? How best to interpret the evidence from contemporary 
chroniclers? And what problems face us when trying to extract information 
about Marguerite from the Mirror of Simple Souls? 


5 Inaddition to the "Continuator of William of Nangis" see also Jules Viard, (ed.), Les grandes 
chroniques de France, vol. 8 (Paris, 1934), 273 and 277—278 (these sources are discussed below). 

6 Most importantly, Verdeyen mistakenly dated the theologians' condemnation of extracts 
from Marguerite's book to 1309 (rather than 1310). Earlier, Lea had misdated the 9 May 1310 
decision of the canon lawyers to 30 May, and Langlois had Marguerite dying on 31 May 1310, 
rather than 1 June. Given this confusion, it is understandable that many later scholars were 
misled on one or more of these points. See note 2 above for references. 
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Concerning the extant documents generated by Marguerite's inquisitorial 
process, on the most basic level it can at least be stated that they are not forgeries 
or fabrications in any literal sense. All were produced in 1310, or (in the case of 
undated copies) at the very least before spring 1313, when they were inventoried 
in the papers of the recently deceased royal advisors William of Nogaret and 
William of Plaisians." From there the documents passed into the royal archives, 
where they have remained to the present, now in carton J 428 (nos. 15-19bis) of 
the Archives nationales in Paris. Only three of the documents (on two sheets of 
parchment) are formal, notarized instruments. J 428, no. 15 has first (on the top 
portion of this large sheet of parchment) the notary Jacques of Vertus's account 
of the n April condemnation by twenty-one theologians of articles from (what 
must be) Marguerite's book, and second (lower portion) William of Paris's final 
sentences, dated 31 May, of Marguerite and Guiard. Each of the two documents 
is separately authenticated by Jacques of Vertus and each bears his notarial sign. 
The copies themselves are not dated, but must have been prepared on or after 31 
May, since the second text refers to the sentencing as having already occurred. 
The third notarized document, J 428, no. 16, has a complex structure. It details 
how William of Paris called together theologians and canonists in March to ask 
for advice on the case of Guiard and incorporates, rather awkwardly, their sub- 
sequent decision of 3 April (it states that this was a sealed original from the can- 
onists, but no independent sealed version survives).8 A now-lost version of this 
document was first prepared by the notary Evens Phili (presumably on or short- 
ly after 3 April); as it survives we have a later notarized copy made by Jacques of 
Vertus (with the assistance of two other clerics) and dated 4 October 1310. 

The other documents are all unnotarized copies, indicating they were made 
not for formal legal use but as working or reference copies of some kind. J 428, 
nos. 17 and 19 are copies of the 3 April decisions by the canonists allowing 
Guiard and Marguerite to be considered contumacious heretics; no. 18 is the 
only copy of Guiard's testimony and the canonists' opinion on it, while no. 
19bis is a copy of the canonists' 9 May opinion that Marguerite may be con- 
sidered relapsed into heresy. In each case the copies state that the canonists 


7 See Charles-Victor Langlois, "Les papiers de Guillaume de Nogaret et de Guillaume de Plai- 
sians au Trésor des Chartes,’ Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliothèque nationale et 
autre bibliothèques 39 (1909): 215-241, Paris, BnF, Dupuy ms. 635, fols. 99-108. 

8 My reading of this document is that Evens had first prepared a memorandum detailing what 
was decided at the March meeting. He then received the canonists' decision dated 3 April. At 
this point, with both of these documents in front of him, he created a new instrument which 
integrated the later decision into the memorandum, in order to form a single legal document 
that would both describe the March meeting and contain a record of the decision that re- 
sulted from it. Presumably it was the inquisitor, William of Paris, who asked him to draft such 
a document. This choice is unexpected, but not inexplicable. 
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issued an original bearing their seals. These originals do not survive, but there 
is no reason to suspect that these copies are anything other than faithful. For 
instance, the unnotarized copy in no. 17 is entirely faithful to the notarized 
version embedded in no. 16. The scribal hands (17 and 18 appear to be in one 
hand; 19 and 19bis in another) are certainly consistent with a date in 1310. Thus 
outright forgery can be discounted in considering these documents. 

On the other hand, they are very far from a full or unbiased account of Mar- 
guerite's experience. They are all based ultimately on the inquisitor's perspec- 
tive and were created to serve his legal objectives as the process progressed. 
That is, they were constructed with the intention of soliciting desired opinions 
from university personnel, not to recount Marguerite's story in any open or 
objective fashion. They are thus a much better guide to the inquisitor's thought 
process than to Marguerite's experiences. 

Indeed, the inquisitor had enormous power to shape not only the subject and 
contents but even the form of these documents.? The documents that were orig- 
inally produced by the canonists, for example, responded to questions posed by 
the inquisitor based on information provided by him. More specifically, the doc- 
uments produced by William's two notaries, both of whom had worked with him 
extensively in the infamous trial of the Templars during fall 1307, were shaped 
wholly to fit the inquisitor's needs. For instance, the surprising embedding of a 
3 April decision into an account of how William called together canonists and 
theologians in March (no. 16) may have been intended to demonstrate that the 
inquisitor had sought the advice of the widest possible group of university mas- 
ters. And most dramatically, the record of the theologians' condemnation of ar- 
ticles from Marguerite's book (no. 15; top portion) is not a copy of a document 
the theologians issued themselves (there is no indication that they ever wrote 
up such a document), but simply the notary's record of what occurred at this 
meeting and what oral verdict the theologians delivered. In documents such as 
these, the inquisitor and his notaries had free rein not only to present the infor- 
mation they wanted to highlight, but also to suppress everything else. 

Indeed, in these two documents we see notaries accustomed to recording 
testimony of inquisitorial witnesses now turning their professional skills in 
new directions. A notary working for an inquisitor would record testimony 
(translating from the vernacular into Latin as necessary) in terse legal form.!° 


9 See William J. Courtenay, “Marguerite’s Judges: The University of Paris in 1310,” and Sean L. 
Field, “William of Paris's Inquisitions against Marguerite Porete and Her Book,’ in Field, Le- 
rner, and Piron, (eds.), Marguerite Porete et le Miroir des simples âmes, 215-231 and 233-247. 

10 See, for example, Peter Biller, Caterina Bruschi, and Shelagh Sneddon, Inquisitors and 
Heretics in Thirteenth-Century Languedoc: Edition and Translation of Toulouse Inquisition 
Depositions, 1273-1282 (Leiden, 2011), 83-106. 
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This is just what William's notaries were doing; but rather than the words of 
men and women suspected of heresy, a notary was now recording a statement 
emanating from a group of university masters, and then adding his notarial 
sign to authenticate the resulting document. À document such as AN J 428, no 
15a (top portion) was, in a technical sense, unprecedented, since formal no- 
tarial records of oral opinions solicited by an inquisitor in Paris and delivered 
by bodies of university masters had never before been created (at least none 
that survive for comparison). University masters had of course answered royal 
requests for opinions before, but they had issued their own sealed responses.!! 
And some of these masters are probably among those known to have been 
consulted by William of Paris on other matters? but no record of those con- 
sultations survives. Thus even as William kept careful legal documentation of 
his actions, the creation of those documents involved an inventive process of 
marrying multiple kinds of notarial practice into new formats, in response to a 
novel set of circumstances.'? 

Finally Henry Ansgar Kelly has recently shown that although William's 
prosecution of Marguerite (and Guiard) was in keeping with standard Domini- 
can inquisitorial practice as it had developed over decades, it was not always in 
accordance with the letter of canon law." This fact is important, but not very 
surprising, since Kelly himself has repeatedly demonstrated inquisitors' lack 
of regard for the technical legal rights of defendants, particularly on the is- 
sue of forcing suspects to swear self-incriminating oaths that contravened the 


11 For example, on 25 March 1308 university theologians had replied to a series of leading 
royal questions about the legality of the Templar arrests. See Georges Lizerand, (ed.), Le 
dossier de l'affaire des Templiers (Paris, 1964), 62—70, editing AN J 413, no. 1. 

12 For example Géraud, Chronique latine de Guillaume de Nangis, vol. 1, 363-364, where the 
inquisitor (who must be William of Paris) takes counsel with "learned men" who were 
probably university masters. 

13 Itis reasonable to ask why the masters of theology apparently did not issue a sealed opin- 
ion of their own. But whatever answers might be proposed, the idea that William of Paris 
and Jacques of Vertus simply fabricated their response will not stand up to scrutiny; a 
mendacious claim that twenty-one named masters of theology had gone on record with 
an opinion could too easily have been disproven without the after-the-fact connivance 
of every single master. Royal officials under Philip rv were adept at hiding inconvenient 
expressions of dissent and manipulating university personnel to serve their needs (see, 
for example, Courtenay, “Marguerite’s Judges"), but they did not falsify statements of uni- 
versity opinion; the ability to point to genuine university approval when it served royal 
needs was too important to be undermined in this manner. 

14 Kelly "Inquisitorial Deviations and Cover-Ups.” 
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relevant statues of canon law.!$ Was William of Paris (in the extant documents) 
attempting to cover up his deviations from canon law, as Kelly further hypoth- 
esizes? Perhaps, but for my part I am not convinced that William understood 
elements of his procedure to be illegal, or that he tried to hide the way he had 
gone about this prosecution.!6 

Might there be reason to go one step farther, beyond close attention to in- 
novations of form and inclusion of only selective evidence, and suspect that 
the inquisitor simply fabricated information about Marguerite in these one- 
sided documents that he controlled so thoroughly? Did Marguerite's encoun- 
ters with the bishops of Cambrai really happen at all? Did she really copy and 
recopy her book? Did she confess this twice before coming under William's 
jurisdiction? Were the extracts really presented to the theologians, and if so 
were they actually from Marguerite's book? These are all legitimate questions 
to ask, since we are in every case reliant on the inquisitor's version of events for 


15 See the essays collected in Kelly, Inquisitions and Other Trial Procedures in the Medieval 
West (Aldershot, 2001), and most recently idem, "Inquisition, Public Fame, and Confes- 
sion: General Rules and English Practice," in The Culture of Inquisition in Medieval Eng- 
land, (eds.), Mary C. Flannery and Katie T. Walter (Woodbridge, 2013), 8-29. 

16 Kelly points out that William's 31 May sentence states that he had asked Marguerite to 
take an oath to tell the truth “about herself and others" (de se et de aliis) and that it does 
not indicate that he had explained to her exactly what the charges or the grounds for sus- 
picion against her were. And Kelly further shows that in the earlier 3 April document, the 
canonists seem to repeat a statement in which William contradicts this scenario by claim- 
ing only to have asked Marguerite to swear to tell the truth about articles charged against 
her and explained to her (here Kelly has corrected and improved on my own translation 
of the passage). This description of events (in April) would put William in conformity 
with the requirements of canon law, whereas his statement in the final sentence would 
not. Kelly therefore proposes that William was attempting to "cover up" the illegal oath 
he had extracted and the procedure he had followed (as revealed in the final sentence) by 
telling a different story to the canonists. Yet if William was trying to hide the nature of the 
oath he had asked Marguerite to swear, it would be odd for him then to have chosen to 
proclaim the "illegal" scenario in her public sentence. If he had already realized by April 
that he had made a legal error, and already attempted to hide that fact, why would he then 
have publicized his earlier "illegal" actions when he read out the sentence in May? What is 
more, (as Kelly notes) William had used this same self-incriminating oath when question- 
ing Templars in fall 1307, and recorded that oath in the formal notarized records, without 
any apparent sense of wrongdoing. It does not therefore seem that William regarded this 
oath as a legal problem; not surprising, since it seems clear that he was merely following 
standard, if “off the books," inquisitorial practice (see, for example, oaths de se et de aliis 
in Biller, Bruschi, and Sneddon, Inquisitors and Heretics, 298, 316). 
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our information. And certainly the notarized documents do present surprises 
in terms of their technical language of authentication, their dating clauses (or 
lack thereof) and, in the case of no. 16, the unexpected attempt to integrate a 
decision of 3 April in a narrative about a meeting in March. 

Yet the answer must still be that there is no compelling reason to suspect 
wholesale fabrication in William's recounting. There are no telltale anachro- 
nisms or irreconcilable contradictions in the "facts" the documents relate, and 
nothing in the format they take that cannot be accounted for as part of an 
inquisitor's reasonable consultations of experts. Any hypothesis involving a 
vast conspiracy to invent Marguerite's “back story"—one which would have 
necessitated the ultimate connivance of twenty-one masters of theology, five 
masters of canon law, at least three bishops, several notaries, and numerous 
named officials—would stretch credulity considerably beyond the break- 
ing point.? Moreover, William of Paris offered none of the characteristic ac- 
cusations of sorcery, sodomy, or attacks on the royal family that fill the more 
fantastic lists of charges against the Templars, Boniface vil, or Guichard of 
Troyes (to choose only the best-known of the long list of the king's enemies) 
and which surely were fabricated by the men around Philip 1v.? And it would 


17 . ForJ 428, no. 16 see note 8 above. For evidence of considerable variation in formulas used 
for dates and closings see Biller, Bruschi, and Sneddon, Inquisitors and Heretics, 93-98. For 
example, these authors show that although the notary Berengar of Vernet habitually dat- 
ed by the Roman calendar (days to the Ides, Nones, and Kalends), in just one of his extant 
depositions he preferred to date by the Christian feast day. The choice may be totally 
inexplicable to us (did this feast day mean something to him personally?) but however 
unexpected the deviation may seem, it casts no doubt on the authenticity of the resulting 
document. More generally, while dates were usually meticulously recorded, the authors 
(p. 94) note that sometimes the day was inexplicably omitted. Similarly, sometimes the 
place where specific testimony was taken was unexpectedly omitted. These are examples 
from the south, and from several decades before Marguerite's case, but they should cau- 
tion us against assuming that any slight deviation from what seems to be "standard" no- 
tarial practice must indicate chicanery of some kind. 

18 For an opposing argument see Elizabeth A.R. Brown, “Veritas à la cour de Philippe le 
Bel de France: Pierre Du Bois, Guillaume de Nogaret, et Marguerite Porete,” in La vérité. 
Vérité et crédibilité: construire la vérité dans le systéme de communication de l'Occident 
(xi11*-xvri1* siècle), (ed.) J.-P. Genet (Paris, 2015), 425—446. 

19 Malcolm Barber, The Trial of the Templars, 2nd ed (Cambridge, 2006), esp. 202-216; Julien 
Théry, “A Heresy of State: Philip the Fair, the Trial of the “Perfidious Templars,” and the 
Pontificalization of the French Monarchy,’ Journal of Medieval Religious Cultures 39 
(2013): 117148; Alain Provost, Domus Diaboli: Un évêque en procès au temps de Philippe le 
Bel (Paris, 2010); Jean Coste, Boniface vIr en procès: Articles d'accusation et déposition des 
témoins (Rome, 1995). 
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be very hard to imagine why William would have settled on the particular 
details found in the trial documents —a setting in the diocese of Cambrai and 
the town of Valenciennes; the involvement of an inquisitor of Lorraine and a 
bishop of Chálons-sur-Marne; the intervention of a self-proclaimed “Angel’— 
for some kind of made up story. Fact is often much stranger than fiction. 
William's proceedings actually bear all the hallmarks of a methodical in- 
quisitorial procession. From one limited legal point to the next, he moved step- 
by-step, dispensing relevant information in each document only as needed to 
achieve each legal objective. We should read these documents with great cau- 
tion, keeping in mind the purposes they were intended to observe. We can and 
should wonder what the inquisitor purposely suppressed. We can suspect that 
he slanted his information in every instance to put the accused woman in the 
worst possible light. And we should certainly subject these documents to clos- 
er technical scrutiny than they have heretofore received. But there is no reason 
to think that the basic story found therein is a tissue of lies. They are based on 
the life of a real woman, Marguerite "called Porete" from Hainaut, whose expe- 
riences can be perceived—however dimly— behind their terse legal language. 
Moving on to contemporary chroniclers, how can we best understand the 
nature and reliability of this category of evidence? Marguerite's process and 
execution are briefly recounted in two important chronicles: the continuation 
of William of Nangis's Latin Universal Chronicle, and the vernacular Grandes 
chroniques de France. Both chronicles were compiled at the Benedictine abbey 
of Saint-Denis (just north of Paris), whose monks were regarded as the quasi- 
official keepers of French royal history.2° These sources are well known in stan- 
dard 19th-century editions, but Elizabeth A.R. Brown has recently reminded us 
that not enough attention has been paid to exactly how and when the relevant 
portions of the texts were compiled, what their different perspectives are, and 
what the extant manuscripts actually say about Marguerite (and Guiard).?! 
The monk or monks of Saint-Denis who first continued the original Lat- 
in Universal Chronicle left by William of Nangis at his death circa 1300 were 
surely well informed, probably composing the entry on Marguerite not long 


20 The “Continuator of Gerald of Frachet" contains this material as well, but since it is based 
entirely on the “Continuator of Willliam of Nangis” this chronicle is not an independent 
source for this episode (though since it was also compiled at Saint-Denis it is not entirely 
without interest); another chronicle that mentions Marguerite, Ly Myreur des Histors by 
John of Outremeuse, dates from the end of the 14th century and cannot be considered a 
direct source for events in Paris in 1310. 

21 The printed editions were excerpted and presented together in Verdeyen, “Le procès 
d'inquisition contre Marguerite Porete et Guiard de Cressonessart." My own translations 
in Appendix B of The Beguine, the Angel, and the Inquisitor relied on the printed editions. 
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after 1310. This account emphasized that Marguerite produced a book which 
theologians condemned, and that since she would not abjure the book or its er- 
rors and would not cooperate with the inquisitor, she was herself condemned 
and executed. The language clearly indicates familiarity with the documents 
from her inquisitorial process, whether directly or at second hand. 

The passage on Marguerite that eventually found its way into the Grandes 
chroniques de France has a more complicated history, since it stems from the 
first (known) continuation of another work by William of Nangis, his short 
French chronicle, a fact which Professor Brown has only recently broughtto the 
attention of scholars interested in Marguerite Porete.?? This continuation of 
the short French chronicle was also composed at Saint-Denis, probably slightly 
later than the continuation of William's Latin Universal Chronicle (but almost 
certainly before 1316). It refers to a beguine clergesse nommee Marguerite Poree, 
burned in Paris on 1 June 1310, who had trespassed against Scripture, erred in 
matters of the faith, and said things prejudicial to the sacrament of the altar 
and for these offenses was condemned by masters of theology. Brown's study 
highlights the importance of this original passage, particularly the fact that it 
contained the comment (ultimately absent from the Grandes chroniques) that 
"God, who is the true medicine of sinners, held her in good faith, complete and 
repentant, as she died." Some two decades later (probably after 1328) when the 
Grandes chroniques were compiled for this period, the monk or monks respon- 
sible drew largely from this account (rather than the continuation of William's 
Latin Universal Chronicle). 

The information conveyed by the Latin "Continuator" is much closer to 
(though not exactly the same as) the story told in the inquisitorial documents, 
and favors the perspective of the theologians. This suggests the possibility 
that a prime source could have been one of those very theologians (perhaps 
someone such as Peter of Saint-Denis, as Herbert Grundmann long ago spec- 
ulated), or someone else intimately familiar with the proceedings of spring 


22 Elizabeth A.R. Brown, "Marguerite Porete, John Baconthorpe, and the Chroniclers of 
Saint-Denis,” Mediaeval Studies 27 (2013): 307-344. Brown was not the first to show that 
the Grandes chroniques relied on the continuation of the Chronique abrégée des rois de 
France (see further the studies she cites: Isabelle Guyot-Bachy, "La Chronique abrégée des 
rois de France de Guillaume de Nangis: trois étapes de l'histoire d'un texte," in Religion et 
mentalités du Moyen Âge. Mélanges en l'honneur d'Hervé Martin, (eds.), Sophie Cassagnes- 
Brouquet et al. [Rennes, 2003], 39-46; and Guyot-Bachy and Jean-Marie Moeglin, “Com- 
ment ont été continuées les Grandes Chroniques de France dans la première moitié du 
xIve siècle?” Bibliothèque de l'École des chartes 163 [2005]: 385-433), but the first to con- 
sider the implications of this fact for the material relating to Marguerite Porete. 
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1310.23 The version of events eventually recounted in the Grandes chroniques is 
less precise, does not mention a book, and makes Marguerite appear less like 
a stubborn author and more like a truly offensive heretic through her insult 
to the sacrament, much as the relapsed Jew burned alongside her was said to 
have insulted the Virgin. It also uses the word beguine, not found in the Latin 
“Continuator,” perhaps reflecting the rising suspicion of beguines following the 
Council of Vienne. 

These shifting accounts highlight the fact that Marguerite's original con- 
demnation was due primarily to a basic refusal to bow to authority, rather than 
to any dramatic attacks on the faith. William of Paris had completed a success- 
ful case for her execution as a relapsed heretic, but the long chain of events that 
led to her death did not make for a very compelling story of heretical danger 
averted. Hence, although the distance between her book's condemnation and 
the technical legal reason for her execution (simple contumacy) was elided by 
the “Continuator of William of Nangis,” the narrative and emotional necessity 
of her execution still seems incomplete in this recounting. By contrast, the nar- 
rative that took shape in the continuation of the short French chronicle (and 
then the Grandes chroniques) a few years later, with its more general attribu- 
tion to Marguerite of offenses against Scripture and the sacrament, more fully 
met an evident need to portray the executed woman as having represented 
an offensive challenge to orthodoxy. Tellingly, the Grandes chroniques omitted 
the original indication (in the continuation of the short French chronicle) that 
Marguerite had died repentant in God's good grace. Thus as scholarship looks 
more closely at these narrative sources, it would be wise to consider them not 
simply as two parts of a seamless whole, but rather as differing representations 
that require careful treatment. 


23 Herbert Grundmann, "Ketzerverhóre des Spátmittelalters als quellenkritisches Problem," 
Deutsches Archiv für Erforschung des Mittelalters 21 (1965): 519-575. Brown, in both “Mar- 
guerite Porete, John Baconthorpe, and the Chroniclers of Saint-Denis,’ and “Veritas à la 
cour de Philippe le Bel de France,” suggests that William of Paris probably fed information 
directly to the "Continuator of William of Nangis.” This assertion rests on the fact that 
the story retold by the "Continuator" in many (though not all) ways matches what ap- 
pears in the inquisitorial documents. This interpretation is certainly possible, but by this 
logic anyone with access to those documents or with direct knowledge of the inquisition 
against Marguerite could equally well have passed on the information. By contrast, Kelly, 
"Inquisitional Deviations and Cover-Ups," emphasizes that the report by the "Continu- 
ator" squares better with canon law than does the text of William's Latin sentence, and 
hypothesizes that the “Continuator” got his information from an oral, vernacular version 
of the sentence that William would have presented to the crowd assembled at the Place 
de Gréve on 31 May 1310. This is an intriguing idea, but I do not see that it is supported by 
any concrete evidence. 
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Finally, what are the challenges of using the Mirror of Simple Souls itself 
as evidence for Marguerite's life? Indeed, how certain is it that the book con- 
demned and ordered burned on 31 May 1310 was even really the Mirror of Simple 
Souls? Marguerite Porete was first identified as the author of this book by Ro- 
mana Guarnieri in a brief announcement of 1946.24 That assertion was accept- 
ed by a number of experts (perhaps most importantly Herbert Grundmann) 
in the next two decades,?5 so that by the time Guarnieri herself produced the 
first full edition of the surviving Middle French version of the Mirror in 1965 
(after a provisional edition of 1961) her identification was generally adopted 
without challenge.?6 The Mirror had been known to scholars of mysticism in 
its Latin, Middle English, and Italian versions well before 1946, but had previ- 
ously been regarded as the work of an anonymous French cleric. Guarnieri's 
fundamental insight had been to go looking among beguine circles, realizing, 
based on familiarity with the wider milieu of beguine spirituality, that this text 
was very likely written by a woman. Internal evidence from the text, especially 
the praises by three churchmen— including the well-known secular master 
of theology Godfrey of Fontaines—that were attached to the Latin version 
which Guarnieri first encountered, suggested an origin in the Francophone 
Low Countries right around the year 1300. Thus when Guarnieri encountered 
the early edited versions of some of the trial documents and chronicle entries 
concerning Marguerite Porete, she realized that she had a perfect candidate, 
and she further suggested that the extracts from Marguerite's book contained 
in the trial documents were a word for word match with the (Latin version of 
the) Mirror of Simple Souls.? 


24 . Guarnieri's announcment appeared as “Lo ‘Specchio delle anime semplici’ e Margherita 
Poirette,” L'Osservatore Romano, 16 June 1946, 3; reprinted as appendix 6 to Guarnieri, “Il 
movimento del Libero Spirito," Archivio italiano per la storia della pietà 4 (1965), 351—708, 
at 661-663; and in eadem, Donne e chiesa tra mistica e istituzioni (secoli Xxi11-xv) (Rome, 
2004), 241—245. See Illustration 1 on page 151. 

25 Grundmann, *Ketzerverhóre des Spátmittelalters als quellenkritisches Problem." 

26 Guarnieri, (ed.), Marguerite Porete, Le mirouer des simples ames anienties et qui seulement 
demourent en vouloir et desire d'amour. Edizione provvisoria in 100 esemplari fuori commer- 
cio del ms. Chantilly, Condé F. xiv 26 (ancient 986) (Rome, 1961); the more widely available 
1965 edition was included in eadem, "Il movimento del Libero Spirito"; finally Guarnieri's 
edition was reprinted (with small corrections) in Guarnieri and Paul Verdeyen, (eds.), 
Margaretae Porete Speculum Simplicium Animarum/Marguerite Porete, Le Mirouer des 
Simples Ames, CCCM 69 (Turnhout, 1986). 

27 Early scholarship on the Mirror is treated in Michael G. Sargent, “Medieval and Modern 
Readership of Marguerite Porete's Mirouer des simples ámes anienties: The French and 
English Traditions," in Nicole R. Rice, (ed.), Middle English Religious Writing in Practice: 
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Recently, after decades of ever-more-detailed study of the Mirror, a few his- 
torians have suggested that it might be time to re-evaluate Guarnieri's identifi- 
cation.?8 A return to the evidence, however, suggests that Guarnieri's argument 
was sound. That is, all of the contextual evidence she marshaled is still quite 
persuasive, and indeed every further detail that has been uncovered about 
Marguerite on the one hand and the Mirror on the other has tended only to 
add support to the identification. Conversely, no new information has led in 
a different direction. The philological, manuscript, and contextual evidence 
continues to indicate strongly that the author of the Mirror was a woman on 
the edge of organized religious circles writing in the part of the Francophone 
Low Countries near Valenciennes, right around 1300.7? As for the textual 
matches between the extracts in AN J 428, no. 15 and the Mirror itself, they are 
not ad litteram as Guarnieri claimed, yet the basic match between passages in 
the French Mirror and the Latin extracts is straightforward enough, and one 


Texts, Readers and Transformations (Turnhout, 2013), 47-89; Sean L. Field, Robert E. Lern- 
er, and Sylvain Piron, “Marguerite Porete et son Miroir: Perspectives historiographiques," 
in Field, Lerner, and Piron, (eds.), Marguerite Porete et le Miroir des simples âmes, 9-23; 
and Elizabeth A.R. Brown, “Jean Gerson and Marguerite Porete,” Revue d'histoire ecclésias- 
tique 103 (2013): 693—734. 

28 Remarks by Lydia Wegener (along the lines of those published in “Freiheitsdiskurs und 
Beginenverfolgung um 1308 — der Fall der Marguerite Porete,” in Andreas Speer and David 
Wirmer, (eds.), 1308: Eine Topographie historischer Gleichzeitigkeit [Berlin, 2010], 199-236, 
esp. 205-207) in part sparked the skepticism expressed by Elizabeth A.R. Brown in her 
presidential address to the Medieval Academy of America ("Moral Imperatives and Co- 
nundrums of Conscience,’ given 15 April 2011, Tempe, Arizona), less overtly alluded to in 
the published version as "Moral Imperatives and Conundrums of Conscience: Reflections 
on Philip the Fair of France,” Speculum 87 (2012): 1-36, at 27, but more evidently in “Mar- 
guerite Poréte, une béguine brûlée pour hérésie,” in L'affaire des Templiers, du procès au 
mythe (Paris, 2011), 50, and in “Jean Gerson and Marguerite Porete.” Wegener again briefly 
referred to the question as "still open for discussion" in "Eckhart and the World of Wom- 
en's Spirituality in the Context of the ‘Free Spirit’ and Marguerite Porete,’ in Jeremiah M. 
Hackett, (ed.), A Companion to Meister Eckhart (Leiden, 2012), 415-444, at 431 n. 78. 

29 For new linguistic and literary studies tying the Mirror to the Valenciennes region, see 
Geneviève Hasenohr, “Retour sur les caractères linguistiques du manuscrit de Chantilly 
et de ses ancêtres,” in Field, Lerner, and Piron, (eds.), Marguerite Porete et le Miroir des 
simples âmes, 103-126; Barbara Newman, Medieval Crossover: Reading the Secular against 
the Sacred (Notre Dame, IN, 2013), 1112165; and Zan Kocher, "The Virgin Mary and the 
Perfect Meulequin: Translating a Textile Analogy in Marguerite Porete's Mirror of Simple 
Souls,” Philological Quarterly 90 (2011): 1-19. Moreover, John Van Engen has now offered a 
very firm setting of both Marguerite and the Mirror in the Low Countries, in "Marguerite 
(Porete) of Hainaut and the Medieval Low Countries,” in Field, Lerner, and Piron, (eds.), 
Marguerite Porete et le Miroir des simples âmes, 25-68. 
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would not in fact expect Latin extracts prepared by an inquisitor to be verbal 
matches with the base French text. In sum, it is wise for scholars to remember 
that the attribution of the Mirror of Simple Souls to Marguerite Porete is based 
on a modern argument, and to be open to any new evidence that might in fact 
bring it into question. To this point, however, no such evidence has emerged 
and thus serious doubt about Marguerite's authorship seems unwarranted.30 

Indeed, the more fundamental and to this point still muddled question 
concerns the relationship between the book first condemned by the bishop of 
Cambrai, the second book or books Marguerite admitted to circulating again, 
the copy of the book possessed by the inquisitor William of Paris, and then the 
multiple surviving versions in French, English, Latin, and Italian. Some lines of 
the later transmission have long been clear: The book was originally written in 
(Picard) French, but the only full or nearly full surviving French version—the 
Chantilly manuscript— dates from the mid-15th century and certainly bears 
the marks of many updatings and revisions after two centuries of circulation.?! 
An English translation was made from some version of the French by the mys- 
terious “M.N?” by the end of the 14th century, while a 14th-century Latin trans- 
lation was produced from the French as well. Two Italian translations (or two 
versions of one translation) were then made from the Latin by the 15th century, 
and in 1491 a new Latin version was prepared by the English Carthusian Rich- 
ard Methley. But it seems increasingly clear that there were multiple French 
versions, which led on intertwined transmission trails to the English and the 
Latin. And Geneviéve Hasenohr's crucial discovery of a new fragment of the 
Middle French text shows how much more complicated the situations really 
must have been,?? since this version is probably closer in many respects to 
the Middle English,% but also shares readings with the Latin and later Middle 
French.34 


30 Fora full argument see Sean L. Field, Robert E. Lerner, and Sylvain Piron, “A Return to 
the Evidence for Marguerite Porete's Authorship of the Mirror of Simple Souls,’ Journal of 
Medieval History 43 (2017), forthcoming. 

31 For an important revision on the date of the manuscript, see Geneviève Hasenohr, “La 
seconde vie du Miroir des simples ámes en France: Le livre de la discpline d'amour divine 
(xv-xvirte s.),” in Field, Lerner, and Piron, (eds.), Marguerite Porete et le Miroir des sim- 
ples âmes, 263-317, at 285-286. 

32 Geneviève Hasenohr, "La tradition du Miroir des simples âmes au xv* siècle: de Margue- 
rite Porete (11310) à Marguerite de Navarre," Comptes rendus des séances de l'Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 4 (1999): 1347-1366, and the updated English version in the 
present volume. 

33 Robert E. Lerner, "New Light on The Mirror of Simple Souls,’ Speculum 85 (2010): 91-16. 

34 See the collation prepared by Prof. Michael Sargent, currently available at http://web 
.me.com/michaelgsargent/Site/Marguerite Porete.html. 
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Disentangling this entire question is a massive undertaking which is only 
beginning; my point here is to offer a reminder that we are very far from being 
certain exactly how the book we now call the Mirror of Simple Souls looked 
when it passed through the hands of Guido of Collemezzo (before 1306), God- 
frey of Fontaines (perhaps 1300-1303), John of Châteauvillain (around 1306- 
1308), William of Paris (1308-1310), and other contemporary churchmen who 
may have seen it before or after Marguerite's execution. It will not do to simply 
treat Guarnieri's edition of the Chantilly text as offering unproblematic ac- 
cess to Marguerite's exact words. At the very least, the chapter divisions and 
headings, the preliminary prologue, and many of the "character" labels found 
there (and thus inscribed into our modern translations) are surely later addi- 
tions. And where the Chantilly manuscript has readings that differ in sense 
from the Middle English or the Latin it is by no means always the case that 
the French text is better. These complex issues are addressed elsewhere in the 
present volume;?5 for present purposes the point is that when reading back 
evidence from the Mirror to try to understand its author, extreme textual care 
is necessary. 

So, based on our fragmentary and slanted evidence from the inquisitorial 
documents, the sometimes-contradictory indications from the contemporary 
chronicles, and the textually unstable Mirror, what historical questions are 
most pressing? Here are a dozen. 

(1) What was Marguerite's background and education? The inquisitorial 
documents state only that she came from Hainaut. Their claim that she circu- 
lated multiple copies of her book (or books), however, suggests some access 
to resources. Either she herself was a practiced scribe or copyist, or others did 
her copying for her. In either case, books were costly to produce by hand, and 
so either she or some supporter(s) must have enjoyed some level of material 
wealth.36 By the same token, she seems to have been part of a circle of devout 
people who were at least interested in her writings. The documents never say 


35 See the essays by Hasenohr (with Kocher), Trombley, Falvay, Cré, and Juilfs in this vol- 
ume; as well as important new remarks in Geneviève Hasenohr, “Retour sur les caracteres 
linguistiques du manuscrit de Chantilly et de ses ancestres.” Also relevant is Michael Sar- 
gent, "Medieval and Modern Readership of Marguerite Porete's Mirouer des simples ámes 
anienties: The Manuscripts of the Continental Latin and Italian Tradition," in Alessandra 
Petrina, (ed.), The Medieval Translator, vol. 15: In Principio Fuit Interpres (Turnhout, 2013): 
85-96. For important new arguments about the origins of the Latin translation, see Piron, 
"Marguerite, entre les béguines et les maîtres,” in Field, Lerner, and Piron, (eds.), Margue- 
rite Porete et le Miroir des simples âmes, 69-101; and Justine Trombley, "New Evidence 
on the Origins of the Latin Mirror of Simple Souls from a Forgotten Paduan Manuscript," 
Journal of Medieval History 43 (2017), forthcoming. 

36 Lerner “New Light,’ 107-108. 
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explicitly that she preached or taught publicly, but one way or another she 
claimed the attention of others and was not simply a solitary figure.?" 

Certainly the Mirror displays a high level of theological and poetic sophisti- 
cation. The author was directly or indirectly familiar with the Church fathers, 
the Bible, and more recent authors such as Bernard of Clairvaux, Richard of 
Saint-Victor, and William of Saint-Thierry?? On some level, perhaps simply 
through discussion at several stages of remove, she was also conversant with 
university-style debate; and her demonstrable contact with Godfrey of Fon- 
taines suggests that her knowledge of university circles was not entirely theo- 
retical.?? At the same time, recent scholarship has shown her familiarity with 
romance literature, chansons, and poetry, even tying Marguerite to the active 
tradition of poetic competitions (the puys) in Valenciennes.^? 

Does this level of sophistication imply an elite background? Perhaps, partic- 
ularly in conjunction with the Mirror's tendency to turn spiritual themes into 
social metaphors that vaunt nobility and mock merchants and serfs.*! Thus 
scholarly consensus at the moment suggests the likelihood that Marguerite 
stemmed from the higher echelons of society, and accordingly benefited from 
a corresponding level of education; but certainly a great deal of uncertainty re- 
mains about all elements of Marguerite's social and educational background. 

(2) The issues of social background and education in turn raise the vexed 
question of what several of the inquisitorial documents and one of the con- 
temporary chroniclers meant when they referred to Marguerite as a beguine: 
Did they intend to imply that she was a member of a formal beguinage, 


37 Though Sylvain Piron rightly emphasizes that no one except Guaird of Cressonessart 
came to her aid, showing the limits of support. "Marguerite, entre les béguines et les 
maitres." 

38 Walter Simons, “Staining the Speech of Things Divine: The Uses of Literacy in Medieval 
Beguine Communities,” in Thérèse de Hemptinne and María Eugenia Góngora, (eds.), The 
Voice of Silence: Women’s Literacy in a Men's Church (Turnhout, 2004), 85-110, at 94. 

39 Piron, "Marguerite, entre les béguines et les maîtres”; Sean L. Field, “The Master and Mar- 
guerite: Godfrey of Fontaines’ Praise of the Mirror of Simple Souls,’ Journal of Medieval 
History 35 (2009): 136149; placing Marguerite in a larger university context see also Ian 
P. Wei, Intellectual Culture in Medieval Paris: Theologians and the University, c. 100-1330 
(Cambridge, 2012), 374-392. 

40 For theological and literary sources for the Mirror, see the essays by Terry and Kocher in 
this book; Chapter 3 of Barbara Newman's brilliant new study Medieval Crossover; and re- 
marks by Olivier Boulnois in "Qu'est-ce que la liberté de l'esprit? La parole de Marguerite 
et la raison du theologian,” in Field, Lerner, and Piron, (eds.), Marguerite Porete et le Miroir 
des simples âmes, 127-154, at 141-146. 

41 Joanne Maguire Robinson, Nobility and Annihilation in Marguerite Porete's Mirror of Sim- 
ple Souls (Albany, Nv, 2001). 
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perhaps of St. Elizabeth's beguinage in Valenciennes??? Or were they using 
this term as a slur of some kind, synonymous in some way with “heretic”? In 
fact, the term can only be said to reflect something about how Marguerite was 
perceived—that is, as an unmarried laywoman whose dress, devotion, and 
public behavior presented an image so marked in its totality as to set her apart 
from others.?? Precisely because the term did not convey a formal legal status, 
it should be understood simply as a shorthand way of referring to a woman 
who embodied a particular image (which could have positive or negative con- 
notations depending on context) of female piety outside marriage or the clois- 
ter. Jean of Joinville, for instance, writing just about the time of Marguerite's 
Parisian incarceration, referred to the béguines who had attended Louis 1x's 
wife, Marguerite of Provence, as she traveled home by ship from the crusade 
in 1254; certainly here the implication is only of devout single women.*4 Thus 
there is no good reason to exclude the possibility that Marguerite might at one 
time have belonged to a beguinage (in Valenciennes or elsewhere), but also 
no reason to insist that she had to have belonged to such a community. Nor 
is there any compelling reason to see the term as an insult intended only to 
defame. Parisian churchmen were fully capable of using beguina/béquine as 
terms of praise or of opprobrium.^? In sum, Marguerite “was” a beguine, simply 
by virtue of being perceived under that heading by those around her. The exact 
nature of her material and social life are not revealed by the term. 

(3) What were the circumstances of her initial ecclesiastical condemna- 
tion? We have no evidence for exactly how or why she and her book came to 
the attention of bishop Guido of Cambrai. Someone may have denounced her, 
or she may have purposely sought out contact with the bishop. But it is not 
even certain that they ever met face to face, or—if such a meeting did occur— 
where or on what terms. Nor does any evidence indicate exactly what theo- 
logical grounds Guido gave for his condemnation of her book. Recent work 


42  Onbeguine communities generally see Walter Simons, Cities of Ladies: Beguine Communi- 
ties in the Medieval Low Countries, 1200—1565 (Philadelphia, 2001). 

43 I develop this argument in “Being a Beguine in France, ca. 1300,” in Letha Bohringer, Jen- 
nifer Kolpakoff Deane, and Hildo von Engen, (eds.), Labels and Libels: Naming Beguines in 
Northern Medieval Europe (Turnhout, 2014), 17-133. 

44 Caroline Smith, trans., Joinville and Villehardouin, Chronicles of the Crusades (New York, 
2008), 307 (par. 645). 

45 Tanya Stabler, "What's in a Name? Clerical Representations of Parisian Beguines (1200— 
1328)," Journal of Medieval History 33 (2007): 60-86; eadem, The Beguines of Medieval 
Paris: Gender, Patronage, and Spiritual Authority (Philadelphia, 2014), sheds new light on 
interaction between Parisian clerics, particularly those of the Sorbonne, and beguines. 
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has begun to shed light on Guido's career and attitudes,^9 but much remains 
to be done here. What does seem clear is that he did not condemn Marguerite 
in her person as a heretic; he only condemned her book and ordered it to be 
burned. The fact that he did not (apparently) treat Marguerite personally as 
a heretic must mean that she did not present herself as resolutely contuma- 
cious. Guido's sentence (as far as we can perceive from William of Paris's later 
reports) warned Marguerite that any attempt to speak or write about the ideas 
contained in her condemned book would lead to her being turned over to the 
secular authorities for punishment. But the documents do not say that she had 
to go through a process of penance and reconciliation with the Church. She 
must therefore have been more cooperative in this encounter than she would 
later prove in Paris. 

(4) How did Marguerite react to condemnation? Specifically, to what extent 
did she rewrite her book at this point, and how aggressively did she attempt 
to recirculate it? Scholars have generally tended to agree that the last section 
of the Mirror of Simple Souls (after Chapter 122, where an "Explicit" appears 
in the Chantilly manuscript) was written as some kind of addition, and many 
have thought that this process of addition must have occurred after the book's 
condemnation, as part of a process of response and clarification.^? This argu- 
ment is quite plausible: The last chapters of the book have a markedly different 
character, largely abandoning dialogue form for more straightforward exegesis; 
the whole tone of the text here indicates an attempt to go back and clarify for 
those who have not yet understood; a unique "section heading" appears at this 
point that seems to mark a new departure; and a first person voice emerges for 
practically the first time in the text. Caution is necessary though. For one thing, 
the "Explicit" in the Chantilly manuscript is probably not indicative of an origi- 
nal statement by the author that this was "the end" of the text (it may only have 
marked the end of the poem that concludes Chapter 122). For another thing, 
as John Van Engen has recently pointed out, even if this section did respond 
to criticism, it might have been earlier criticism Marguerite encountered, not 


46 Pascal Montaubin, “Avec de l'Italie qui descendrait l'Escault: Guido da Collemezzo, 
évéque de Cambrai (1296-1306) in Dominique Barthélemy and Jean-Marie Martin, 
(eds.), Liber largitorius: Études d'histoire médiévale offertes à Pierre Toubert par ses éléves 
(Geneva: Droz, 2003), 477-502; and Sean L. Field, “Guido of Collemezzo's Extraccio de 
dictis Bernardi et quibusdam aliis super evangelio Missus est angelus Gabriel’? Mediaeval 
Studies 74 (2012): 143-162. 

47 For bibliography see Field, The Beguine, the Angel, and the Inquisitor, 276 n. 25. This posi- 
tion has been forcefully restated (on literary grounds) by Newman, Medieval Crossover, 
142—143. See also Sylvain Piron's rethinking of this issue in "Marguerite, entre les béguines 
et les maîtres.” 
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necessarily the formal censure of Guido of Collemezzo.^? On balance my own 
reading is that the last section of the Mirror (after Chapter 122) can indeed 
be read as a later, concerted attempt by the author to respond to criticism; 
but as with so many aspects of Marguerite's story, this plausible hypothesis 
should not be confused with a certainty. Indeed, a great deal of work remains 
to be done on the whole question of what must have been a long composi- 
tion process as Marguerite added to or refined her thoughts. The Mirror refers 
repeatedly to the need to add explanation for those who have not understood, 
to having grown over-long, and to having not met its author's original goals. 
Surely behind these remarks lie years or even decades of writing and rewriting. 

(5) What was the nature of Marguerite's interaction with the three clerics 
whose positive statements about the book appear at the end of most Latin 
manuscripts of the Mirror and at the beginning of the Middle English version? 
Two of these men are otherwise unknown. "Franc" is referred to as chanter of 
the important Cistercian abbey of Villers, well known for its long association 
with holy women from the region, while John “of Querayn" is labeled a Fran- 
ciscan known for his "life of perfection” By contrast Godfrey of Fontaines was 
among the most famous secular theologians of his age, regent master of theol- 
ogy in Paris from 1285 to 1299 and then again in 1303. 

One question here concerns timing: Did some or all of these men see and 
comment favorably on the Mirror before Bishop Guido's condemnation, or 
only afterward? Some scholars have insisted, reasonably enough, that these 
churchmen would never have knowingly "approved" of a book after it had 
been condemned and burned by a bishop. But others, considering the ques- 
tion more from Marguerite's perspective, have regarded these new expressions 
of praise as part of Marguerite's campaign to get a fresh hearing for her book af- 
ter its initial condemnation.4 Since the later inquisitional documents strongly 
suggest that she was actively seeking new readers for her book at this point 
(including the bishop of Chálons-sur-Marne) it makes sense to envision her 
approaching these kinds of "referees" in her quest for support, and indeed the 
comments from the three clerics that Marguerite records were not in any sense 
formal “approvals” that would have directly challenged the episcopal condem- 
nation. Rather they were very cautious statements suggesting that the book 
had spiritual value but should not be shown to just anyone for fear of leading 
simpler people astray. My own work has tended to support the idea that God- 
frey and his colleagues added their praises after Guido's first condemnation, 
but certainly this remains an open question. 


48 John Van Engen, "Marguerite (Porete) of Hainaut and the Medieval Low Countries." 
49 This debate is surveyed in Field, “The Master and Marguerite.’ 
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In either case, what kind of interaction really occurred? A close analysis of 
the wording here suggests that these men really did read at least some part or 
version of the Mirror, and that at least one of them responded in writing. Thus 
these "praises" seem to add further evidence that Marguerite was involved in 
active conversation with a wider group that was willing to read and discuss 
her book and ideas. Again, this tends to run counter to images of her as a lone 
figure misunderstood by all. 

But can we even trust the idea that these three clerics really said or wrote 
what these added "testimonies" to the Mirror claim they said or wrote? Again, 
caution is necessary. It was the author herself who added these comments, and 
surely she would have been highly selective in what she chose to record. But 
there seems no good reason to doubt that these men really did make some com- 
ment on the Mirror, and that the author was able to at least extract positive ele- 
ments from those comments. Indeed, if Marguerite (or another) had wished to 
invent endorsements for her book, she would surely have come up with some- 
thing stronger than the hesitant, partial praises attributed to her "referees" 
here! There is nothing inherently unlikely about a beguine from the region of 
Valenciennes consulting first a local Franciscan (the consultations appear in 
chronological order, a fact obscured by the Latin version but brought out by 
the more explicit Middle English). If “Querayn” can be equated with modern 
Quérenaing or Quiévrain (both near Marguerite's presumed home base in the 
vicinity of Valenciennes), a local friar would be a natural place to begin looking 
for support.5° Moving farther afield, Villers was noted for its support of holy 
women from the Low Countries, and so again the chanter of that abbey would 
have been a logical person to seek out as a receptive reader. Though it is true 
that no other evidence corroborates these two men's existence, nothing suspi- 
cious suggests that they were fabrications (for instance while no one has yet 
found mention of Franc in Villers's extant records, no record of someone else 
acting as chanter in these years has appeared to cast doubt either). Godfrey of 
Fontaines was of course very well known in the region; but while one could 
hypothesize that this might have made his an attractive name for some scribe 
to add in later decades, this kind of scenario (a later editor simply inventing 
these names and their praises) is hard to envision. For one thing the mix is so 
odd (three university masters or three obscure mendicants for example might 
more easily have been invented) as to be better explained by the complicated 
nature of real human interaction than by the imagination of a later editor. For 


50  Onpossible identifications see most recently Van Engen, "Marguerite (Porete) of Hainaut 
and the Low Countries," 29. 
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another, Godfrey of Fontaines was not so towering a figure as to command 
respect decades after his death, at least outside university circles. 

The fact that these recommendations do not appear in the Chantilly man- 
uscript has occasionally been referred to as somehow suspicious. But, to the 
contrary, it makes sense that by circa 1450 these names no longer seemed rel- 
evant. The fact that the two translations done by the end of the 14th century — 
the Middle English and the Latin —preserve the names (in most though not all 
manuscripts) is more telling. Most likely the position at the end of the Latin 
manuscripts represents these additions' original placement in the French tra- 
dition as an “add on.” In England the translator (“M.N.”) or some other early ed- 
itor must have decided that they made a better introduction than conclusion. 

(6) Marguerite's second clash with authorities provokes even more ques- 
tions than her first: Why and where was Marguerite arrested for the second 
time? What was the relative involvement of the inquisitor of Lorraine and the 
new bishop of Cambrai, and how did she then get to the custody of William of 
Paris? The documents from her inquisitional process say that Marguerite ad- 
mitted to possessing again her book or books, and claim, without quite saying 
she admitted this, that she sent a copy to John of Cháteauvillain, archbishop of 
Chálons-sur-Marne. It seems fairly likely, based on this information, that it was 
Bishop John who in some manner reported Marguerite's offense and initiated 
her re-arrest. This is only a hypothesis, but it does lead to a plausible scenario. 
The wording of the documents suggests that it was the "inquisitor of Lorraine" 
who first questioned Marguerite, only then bringing in Philip of Marigny, the 
new bishop of Cambrai. I have recently argued that “Brother Ralph of Ligny,” 
identified in another document as inquisitor for the cities and dioceses of Toul, 
Metz, and Verdun in late 1307, is almost certainly the "inquisitor of Lorraine" 
that the trial documents refer to.* If so, it might make sense that John of Châ- 
teauvillain would have turned to him, because Ralph was pursuing an inquiry 
in October and November 1307 that put him in contact with secular and eccle- 
siastical officials in Champagne, touching on John's diocese. Ralph could then 
have involved Philip of Marigny in the questioning. If so, the bishop's question- 
ing of Marguerite could have taken place in Cambrai or Valenciennes, but it 
also seems possible that Marguerite could have been transported directly to 
Paris at this stage, since Philip was frequently there (he had a residence there 
and certainly was in Paris in early 1307). In any case, at some point these men 
abandoned Marguerite to William of Paris's jurisdiction, either because they 


51 Sean L. Field, "The Inquisitor Ralph of Ligny, Two German Templars, and Marguerite 
Porete,” Journal of Medieval Religious Cultures 39 (2013): 1-22; idem, The Beguine, the An- 
gel and the Inquisitor, 58-59. 
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wished to provide the royal confessor/inquisitor with the material for a public 
demonstration of inquisitorial justice, or because they did not feel competent 
to deal with this delicate case, perhaps particularly in light of Godfrey of Fon- 
taines's intervention. The sheer number of times the words “might” and “could” 
are used in this paragraph, however, bears witness to just how uncertain this 
reconstruction really is. 

(7) How should we interpret Marguerite's own silence in the records of the 
inquisition against her? Marguerite's refusal to answer her inquisitor's ques- 
tions has been one reason why her case has been not only intriguing but in- 
spiring to several generations of scholars. The impression is either of a woman 
who would not deign to acknowledge the forces of censorship and persecution 
that threatened her, or of a philosopher so imbued with her own teachings 
on non-action as to accept literal death rather than lift a finger in her own de- 
fense.?? The latter is probably not entirely accurate, however appealing it may 
be, since clearly Marguerite Porete had been actively circulating, revising, and 
even (we might say) promoting her book for a period of years. The former is a 
less black-and-white issue: it may well be that Marguerite was disdainful of her 
inquisitor and interrogators. But it may also be the case that she was, at least at 
first, simply adopting a rational legal strategy. The inquisitorial documents do 
not say that she would not speak in any way, but rather that she refused to take 
the formal oath necessary to turn her speech into legal testimony (and Henry 
Ansgar Kelly has even recently suggested that she might have realized that the 
oath she was asked to take contravened canon law).5? She may, for all we know, 
have had substantial conversations with William of Paris or his agents. But by 
refusing to take an oath, she for a time was able to control the pace of proceed- 
ings against her. William in turn chose to allow the legally stipulated period of 
at least a year to elapse after excommunicating her and explaining his action 
in writing. We do not know how hard William tried in the intervening period 
to get her to cooperate. His documents say he urged her repeatedly, but there is 
no way of knowing what this means in concrete terms. 

But after Marguerite had remained uncooperative for a year, canon law al- 
lowed her to be treated as a contumacious heretic by virtue of this very non- 
cooperation. Her continued silence at this point does suggest a certain bravery 
in the face of death that is hard to deny. Guiard of Cressonessart, by contrast, 
made the understandable decision to testify when it became clear that the legal 


52 For example, Miri Rubin, "Choosing Death? Experiences of Martyrdom in Late Medieval 
Europe,’ in Diana Wood, (ed.), Martyrs and Martyrologies, Studies in Church History 30 
(1993): 153-183. 

53 Kelly, "Inquisitorial Deviations and Cover-Ups.’ 
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opinions issued by the canonists on 3 April would allow the inquisitor to turn 
his charges over to the secular arm for execution. The contrast with Marguerite 
highlights the extraordinary nature of her resistance. It might be possible, of 
course, to imagine her as not so much heroic as incapacitated physically or 
mentally in some way after her long ordeal. Yet the “Continuator of William of 
Nangis” describes her demeanor on the day of her execution as “noble,” hardly 
suggesting someone befuddled or too weak to speak. 

(8) What exactly was the relationship between Marguerite and Guiard of 
Cressonessart? Guiard, following his self-conception as the "Angel of Philadel- 
phia," had defended unnamed "adherents of the Lords" against mendicants 
in Reims, and then had "set himself forth" in defense of Marguerite in Paris 
(according to the inquisitorial documents). He is sometimes described as her 
disciple, or conversely as an influence upon her thought. But there seems little 
congruence between their mental universes. Marguerite thought in terms of 
negative theology and a solitary spiritual path to nothingness; certainly she 
showed no interest in apocalyptic speculation.9?* Guiard, by contrast, was a 
prophet of the End Times, working with imagery from the Book of Revela- 
tion and influenced by the tradition stemming from Joachim of Fiore. Paral- 
lels between Guiard's ideas and Marguerite's use of *Holy Church the Little" 
to describe the institutional church are interesting, but not strong enough to 
indicate an exchange of ideas. It is in fact quite possible that Marguerite did 
not know Guiard personally at all. He may have simply identified her as an 
unfairly persecuted "adherent of the Lord" because of her situation, with no ac- 
tual knowledge of her writings. And yet, at least as far as the inquisitorial docu- 
ments tell us, the two followed parallel strategies once imprisoned, with both 
refusing to take an oath for a year and a half. Perhaps this congruence shows 
that they had some opportunity to plan and support each other at this point. 

(9) What was the perspective of the university masters who were consulted 
at various points in the process? Obviously this is too broad a question to ad- 
dress fully here, but certainly its extreme interest deserves to be highlighted. It 
was a small, probably hand-picked group of regent masters in canon law from 
the university that offered the really crucial consilia, or legal opinions:5> They 
confirmed on 3 April that Guiard and Marguerite could be treated as contuma- 
cious heretics; on 9 April that Guiard was a "true heretic" by virtue of the ideas 


54 See the chapter by Robinson in this volume. 

55 Van Engen, "Marguerite (Porete) of Hainaut and the Medieval Low Countries” stresses the 
meaning of the term consilium as it appears in the trial documents, and Courtenay, "Mar- 
guerite's Judges" underlines the idea of a hand-picked group of canonists from among the 
larger faculty. 
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expressed in his eventual testimony; and on 9 May that Marguerite should be 
considered relapsed into heresy as a result of her flouting of the original or- 
der not to recirculate her book. These five men were probably all close to the 
royal court—certainly those whose successful careers can be traced in detail 
depended on royal patronage. Hugh of Besançon, for instance, was eventually 
made bishop of Paris (1326-1332) after a long career built on royal favor.56 

The theologians, however, are a more difficult case. Fifteen masters (regent 
and non-regent) were among those meeting at the Dominican house in March 
when William of Paris first asked *what was to be done" with Guiard (and pre- 
sumably Marguerite). The theologians deferred to the canonists at this point, 
presumably because the question at hand was procedural rather than theolog- 
ical. When William involved twenty-one theologians (including all fifteen from 
the March meeting) again on n April, it was for the entirely separate question 
of the orthodoxy of extracts from Marguerite Porete's book. But the only docu- 
mentation from this meeting is the very terse record prepared by the notary 
Jacques of Vertus, relating how the senior theologian Simon of Guiberville pre- 
sented a unanimous opinion that a book containing two listed extracts was he- 
retical and should be destroyed. Since that very document makes it clear that 
at least fifteen propositions had originally been submitted to the theologians 
by the inquisitor, we are left to wonder whether the theologians carried out a 
vigorous debate and could agree only on these two articles, or what else they 
might have thought or said about the propositions as a group. 

These theologians included a number of men with very different tempera- 
ments and intellectual agendas. John of Pouilly, for instance, was a student 
of Godfrey of Fontaines and an intellectual opponent of the mendicants who 
might have had reason to appreciate the Mirror, yet also a firm royal ally on 
the question of the Templars; his independence of thought is demonstrated 
by the fact that he himself later stood accused of heretical teachings. Henry of 
Friemar, by contrast, was less controversial but wrote several tracts on nega- 
tive theology that contain ideas very similar to those found in the Mirror.5” 
Add nineteen more theologians to the mix, and it is apparent that a great deal 
of work can still be done to try to understand how these university masters fit 
into the entire story. 


56 Courtenay, "Marguerite's Judges"; and Lerner, "An Angel of Philadelphia in the Reign of 
Philip the Fair” 

57 See Field, The Beguine, the Angel, and the Inquisitor, 137-143; on John of Pouillly see the 
important new study by William J. Courtenay and Karl Ubl, Gelehrte Gutachten und kóni- 
gliche Politik im Templerprozess (Hannover, 2010). 
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(10) What exactly was the interest of the French royal court in Marguerite 
Porete? There is no question that at some level the men around Philip 1v were 
involved with the inquisitorial processes against Marguerite and her book. The 
inquisitor William of Paris was also confessor to the king, and had been the 
key figure in providing a veneer of legitimacy in Philip's arrest of the French 
Templars in 1307 (though by 1310 William was no longer actively involved in 
this ongoing affair). Moreover (as mentioned above), by 1313 the surviving trial 
documents concerning Marguerite and Guiard were in the possession of the 
royal advisors William of Nogaret and William of Plaisians. 

It has generally been suggested that the public sentencing and execution 
of a “heretic” such as Marguerite was a way for Philip's men to signal to the 
pope and the wider public their competence and good faith in dealing with 
heresy, in the wake of the Templar scandal.5? This is certainly quite plausible. 
But this argument in fact applies more readily to Guiard of Cressonessart, who 
was described in William of Paris's sentence (somewhat misleadingly) as es- 
sentially a rebel against papal power. Guiard's apparent repentance and public 
sentencing to perpetual imprisonment therefore served an evident purpose 
in showing that the inquisitor, the bishop of Paris, and the group of royal of- 
ficials assembled at the Place de Gréve could bring a dangerous figure such as 
this to heel. The unfortunate “relapsed” Jew executed the same day as Margue- 
rite similarly allowed the inquisitor and royal officials to present themselves 
as defenders of Christendom, since this man was convicted of having spat on 
images of the Virgin Mary. As with the larger case of the Templars, these “her- 
etics" could be presented as dangerous threats to orthodoxy, so that those who 
brought them to justice could vaunt themselves as staunch opponents of the 
enemies of Christ. 

Marguerite's case, however, veers slightly from this model. William of Paris's 
sentence explained all of her offenses and his own patient attempts to bring 
her back to the church, laying out the legal necessity for her sentence. But in 
the end she was sentenced only for continuing to circulate a book that had first 
been condemned by a no-longer-living bishop of far-off Cambrai. And William 
did not publicly explain exactly what this book contained, or why it should 
be viewed as dangerous, only that it had indeed been declared heretical and 
erroneous by judgment of the masters of theology at Paris. Nor did William's 


58 Robert E. Lerner, The Heresy of the Free Spirit in the Later Middle Ages (Berkeley, 1972; re- 
print Notre Dame, 1991), 76-77; idem, “An ‘Angel of Philadelphia’ in the Reign of Philip 
the Fair’; Grace M. Jantzen, “Disrupting the Sacred: Religion and Gender in the City,” in 
Mysticism and Social Transformation, (ed.) Janet K. Ruffing (Syracuse, NY, 2001), 29-44. 
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sentence refer to Marguerite as a beguina;?? contrary to what is sometimes 
said, he made no overt effort to use Marguerite's case to suggest the danger 
of unregulated beguines.® In terms of public propaganda this was a less than 
perfect case. These were not the inflammatory charges of renouncing Christ, 
spitting on the cross, and engaging in sodomy that had been leveled at the 
Templars. William was rather pushing the bounds of public perception of what 
constituted dangerous heresy. There was no precedent for burning a woman in 
Paris for the crime of stubbornly circulating a book. This case had been pre- 
sented to William in a state that virtually ensured Marguerite's eventual pun- 
ishment as a relapsed heretic, and William had carried out his part. Exactly 
how the completed process would have buttressed royal authority, however, is 
open to debate. 

William of Paris did have his own motivations, however, for making sure 
that this inquisition was brought to a satisfactory conclusion. Clement v had 
effectively removed him from the Templar proceedings in early 1308, since the 
pope was outraged at the inquisitor's connivance with the king at launching 
the original attack on the French Templars.® In the spring of 1310 hearings by 
a papal commission were at last in high gear, with hundreds of Templars de- 
claring themselves ready to defend the order's innocence. On a personal level, 
William may therefore have sought a spectacular counter narrative to these 
proceedings. He brought these trials (Marguerite, Guiard, and probably the 
"relapsed" Jew) to a conclusion on a timetable that dovetailed with royal mea- 
sures to break the Templar defense. In doing so, he may have acted in concert 
with Philip of Marigny, the former bishop of Cambrai who was now archbish- 
op of Sens. On 9 May, Marguerite was declared a relapsed heretic. The next 
day Philip began proceedings against Templars of his province, based on the 
legally dubious claim that those who had renounced earlier confessions were 
relapsed heretics. He had fifty-four of them burned outside Paris on 12 May. 
The papal commission tried to continue interviewing witnesses up until 30 
May; the next day Marguerite and Guiard were sentenced. Thus William had 
first aided in the arrest of the Templars who were now in Philip's hands; while 


59 This point is made in Field, “Being a Beguine in France, ca. 1300”; as well as in Jorg Voigt, 
Beginen im Spätmittelalter: Frauenfrómmigkeit in Thüringen und im Reich (Cologne, 2012), 
188. 

60 Compare the suggestion in Wegener “Eckhart and the World of Women's Spirituality in 
the Context of the ‘Free Spirit’ and Marguerite Porete,’ that Marguerite was condemned 
as a "bad beguine.” 

61 Itrace these arguments in greater detail in The Beguine, the Angel, and the Inquisitor, 
Ch. 7. 
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Philip in turn had played a key role in the re-arrest of Marguerite Porete who 
was now in William's custody. On some level the timing of these two interrelat- 
ed processes was quite likely coordinated. William Baufet, bishop of Paris and 
a strong supporter of Philip Iv, was involved in both affairs, as were (on vary- 
ing levels) Nogaret and Plaisians. Philip 1V's own thoughts, however, remain a 
mystery. He (and probably his right hand man Enguerran of Marigny, Philip of 
Marigny's brother) was away from Paris from mid-April into the summer. But 
whether or not the king himself took a personal interest in this trial, certainly 
some of his closest advisors did. Yet exactly which figures around William of 
Paris actively helped plan the inquisitor's strategy remains difficult to deter- 
mine; answers are based more on triangulating motives than on any clear trail 
of evidence. 

(11) What details can be known about Marguerite's execution itself? It has 
always been assumed that the execution on 1 June took place in the Place de 
Grève (modern Place de l'Hôtel de Ville) “in the same place" as the sentencing 
the day before. That phrase (actually the single Latin word ibidem) comes from 
the "Continuator of William of Nangis" Recently, however, Thomas Werner 
has suggested that if the modern, editorial punctuation is removed, a better 
reading of the passage would suggest that the chronicler was only saying that 
the provost of Paris took Marguerite into his power "in the same place" as she 
had been sentenced.8? In this reading, the “Continuator” was not intending to 
say anything about exactly where Marguerite had been executed (and Werner 
thinks a spot outside the eastern walls of the city, where Templars had recent- 
ly been burned, would be more likely). For my own part I am not persuaded 
by this interpretation.9? To my mind the most straightforward reading of the 
“Continuator” in the context of the entire passage is that he did indeed intend 
to indicate that the execution took place in the Place de Gréve. But even so, 
many detailed questions remain, since the execution itself is only referred to 
in the chronicle passages, and no heretic is known for certain to have been 
burned previously within the city walls of Paris. So how exactly was the entire 
process carried out by the provost (John of Ploibach)? Where did Marguerite 
spend the night between 31 May and 1 June? What kind of (newly invented) 
rituals surrounded her death? Were her execution and that of the “relapsed” 
Jew sequential or simultaneous? Who was in attendance besides those named 
specifically in the sentence? 


62 Thomas Werner, Den Irrtum liquidieren: Bücherverbrennungen im Mittelalter (Gottingen, 


2007), 458. 
63 See Field, The Beguine, the Angel, and the Inquisitor, 333 n. 53. 
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(12) A final question is raised here in order to suggest that it may be time 
to put it to rest: Was Marguerite Porete "really" a heretic? This was one of the 
first questions scholars posed after her name was reattached to the Mirror of 
Simple Souls in the mid-2oth century. Interestingly, two of the first and most 
important scholars to study the Mirror closely, Romana Guarnieri and Ed- 
mund Colledge, were convinced that its author was indeed a dangerous her- 
etic (though Guarnieri's attitude seemed to soften over time).9^ Others such 
as Robert Lerner were more cautious,% but still considered Marguerite's writ- 
ing to have at least tiptoed right up to the line between heresy and orthodoxy. 
More recently, a generation of scholars more accustomed to the love-soaked 
language favored by the “beguine mystics" has tended to read the Mirror 
through a much more sympathetic lens. In fact, however, the question itself is 
circular, since heresy is always a relative concept existing only in the decrees of 
church officials with the power to declare orthodoxy. As Barbara Newman has 
nicely put it, “... medieval heresy was a juridical concept. Books or beliefs could 
not be heretical in the abstract; they became heretical only when authoritative 
churchmen— popes, synods, individual bishops, or inquisitors—pronounced 
them so/"66 In that sense, the Mirror was a work of heresy, simply because it 
was declared to be so by several bishops and an inquisitor (with the advice 
of his team of theologians). But it is equally clear that many medieval read- 
ers did not share that perception of heresy; figures such as Godfrey of Fon- 
taines and the English translator “M.N.” construed the work as orthodox, in 
ignorance of or despite these "authoritative" statements from other church- 
men. As for Marguerite herself, the same sort of dynamic applies. She *was" a 
heretic, insofar as the church declared her to be one. But she was declared a 
heretic not based on her ideas (which were treated separately) but because of 
her stubborn refusal to obey and cooperate. If one were to ask "for what heresy 
was Marguerite Porete burned?” the answer should surely not be “the heresy 
of the free spirit" (a phantasm which had not yet been conjured up out of the 
darkest fears of churchmen's imaginations), or any other theological or intel- 
lectual innovation, but simply "the heresy of disobeying direct orders from 
churchmen.” For the Catholic Church, she was (and is, since the conviction has 
never been rescinded) a duly-convicted heretic. For modern observers with an 


64 For example, Edmund Colledge and Romana Guarnieri, “The Glosses by ‘M.N? and Rich- 
ard Methley to ‘The Mirror of Simple Souls,” Archivio italiano per la storia della pietà 5 
(1968): 356-382. 

65 Lerner, Heresy of the Free Spirit, 208. 

66 Barbara Newman, God and the Goddesses: Vision, Poetry, and Belief in the Middle Ages 
(Philadelphia, 2003), 305-306. 
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antiauthoritarian outlook, however, the label *heretic" in this sense may be 
more a badge of honor than a stain. 

Philosophical, theological, and literary studies of the Mirror of Simple Souls 
continue to pour forth, presenting ever-more detailed reflections on the text. 
Butonly recently have historians truly taken a renewed interest in the historical 
Marguerite Porete, and clearly a great deal remains to be done before anything 
like a clear understanding of her life emerges. As work proceeds, questions 
such as (but surely not limited to) the dozen posed here will doubtless be 
debated. Perhaps a few will even be answered. 


CHAPTER 2 
Marguerite's Mystical Annihilation 


Joanne Maguire Robinson 


24 Introduction 


Many medieval mystical texts make dramatic claims for the possibility of union 
with God, although few argue for the complete obliteration of the distinction 
between creature and Creator. Many present biographical accounts complete 
with authorizing visions, and some are prescriptive and biographical in outlin- 
ing a path or set of stages toward a goal. Many advocate extreme asceticism 
and many are strongly Christological and contemplative. They often refer to 
scriptural passages and patristic authors to justify their claims. They tend to be 
preoccupied with the problem of human sinfulness as a barrier to union with 
God. Most medieval mystics encourage devotion to the church, its liturgical 
cycles, and, often, the Eucharist. Above all, many medieval mystical texts aim 
atsome sort of fundamental, mediated transformation that enables the mystic 
to approach the divine. 

Marguerite Porete's Mirror of Simple Souls, initially written by the 1290s and 
officially condemned in the early 14th century, distinguishes itself from prior 
and contemporary mystical texts in many ways.! Marguerite presents a struc- 
tured mystical itinerary, but she aims for spiritual annihilation, not temporary 
union with or a vision of God. Marguerite's goal is annihilation of the soul, 
which is the culmination of a seven-stage path of increasing perfection in which 
the soul becomes “what God is" while still embodied.? To call annihilation a 


1 The best historical and political study of this text can be found in Sean Field, The Beguine, 
the Angel, and the Inquisitor: The Trials of Marguerite Porete and Guiard Cressonessart (South 
Bend, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 2012). 

2 This use of “annihilation” first appears in the 13th century in a sermon by Gilbert of Tournai. 
For an exploration of this claim, see Sean Field, "Annihilation and Perfection in Two Sermons 
by Gilbert of Tournai for the Translation of St. Francis,’ Franciscana, (1999)., 248. This claim 
is supported in a very useful article by Juan Marin, "Annihilation and Deification in Beguine 
Theology and Marguerite Porete's ‘Mirror of Simple Souls,” Harvard Theological Review 103, 
no. 1 (2010). This is not annihilation in the sense of apocalyptic obliteration or complete de- 
struction at the hands of God, understood by medieval scholastics as nothing more than a 
conceptual notion in light of God's omnipotence. On the history of this sort of annihilation, 
see Paul Verdeyen, Annihilation, Religion Past and Present (Brill Online, 2013). Marguerite's 
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culmination, however, emphasizes the kinds of structure, traditional theo- 
logical schemes, and formality that Marguerite aims to subvert. Culmination 
language also emphasizes the idea of ascent, thus opposing Marguerite's 
insistence that the soul must be absolutely “abyssed” in wretchedness 
to realize its true identity. Indeed, annihilation is not so much a transformation 
from one status to another as a realization of the soul's inborn nature. Unlike 
many of her contemporaries, Marguerite downplays bodily suffering through 
ascetic discipline because her ideal poverty is a poverty of the will, not mate- 
rial poverty. Furthermore, she rarely refers to scriptural or traditional warrants 
for her ideas. That she was condemned for some of her teachings should not 
surprise her contemporary or current readers, as she clearly aims to unsettle 
the status quo. 

Marguerite's peculiarity among her mystical peers is driven by her particular 
doctrine of mystical annihilation. That idea was subversive and was considered 
suspect, although it has deep roots in Neoplatonic and esoteric speculation 
in Christian tradition.? Marguerite proudly claims the esoteric nature of her 
thought throughout the Mirror, which, however abstruse at times, is a testa- 
ment to her deep knowledge and closely held convictions.* She employs social 
status metaphors to classify those who can and those who cannot understand 
her message; for instance, she writes that vulgar folk “are kept outside the court 
of [Love's] secrets, as a peasant would be barred from the court of a gentleman 
in the judgment of his peers, for no one can be part of the court (certainly not 
the court of a king) if he is not of the correct lineage.”> She understands herself 
as one of the few souls elected to fulfill the highest spiritual calling: to realize 


use of the term parallels its use in Sufi mystical texts, in which the mystic lives absorbed 
utterly within God in a state of annihilation. In this state the human characteristics of the 
annihilated soul are replaced with those of the divine. 

3 Marguerite, in effect, renounces renunciation, setting herself apart from authors such 
as Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1153), Catherine of Siena (1347-1380), and Francis of Assisi 
(n81/2-1226). 

4 On the esoteric nature of her claims, see especially Chapters 1, 9, 17, 52, 62-63, 68, 75-76, 
84-86, 96, 98, 111, 121-2, 132-3 and 139. 

5 Allexcerpts are from Ellen Babinsky's translation unless otherwise noted. Marguerite Porete, 
The Mirror of Simple Souls, trans., Ellen Babinsky, The Classics of Western Spirituality (New 
York: Paulist Press, 1993). This translation, which differs slightly from Babinsky's, is drawn 
from Marguerite Porete, Speculum Simplicium Animarum, Mirouer Des Simples Ames, Corpus 
Christianorum, vol. 69 (Turnhout: Brepols, 1986). 

Chapter 63, lines 12-15, CCCM, 184: “... ilz sont hors mis de la court de voz secrez, ainsi 
comme seroit ung villain de la court d'ung gentil homme en jugement de pers, ou il n'en peut 
nul avoir, se il n'est de lignage.” 
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the true status of the soul prior to its creation while “becoming what God is.” 
This paper will explicate Marguerite's doctrine of annihilation by briefly 
establishing her identity and fundamental presuppositions, by sketching out 
Marguerite's theological anthropology, and by tracing Marguerite's develop- 
ment of the idea in her Mirror. First, a brief look at the author and her text will 
provide a foundation for this exploration. 


2.2 Marguerite and Her Mirror 


Who was this woman who made such extraordinary claims? Marguerite Porete 
has been classified as many things: a mystic, a scholar, a martyr, a poet, a 
heretic, a (female) writer, a beguine, a "free spirit,” and a religious activist. 
She is most often put in the context of her beguine "sisters,' a group defined by 
Bernard McGinn more specifically as the four “female evangelists.” No classifi- 
cation seems completely right for Marguerite or her understanding of mystical 
annihilation. Biographical details about Marguerite, who was likely a beguine 
from Hainaut in northern France, are scarce.? The Mirror itself helps little 
here: many of Marguerite's ideas are most likely voiced through the character 
of Soul, although her likely point of view can be found throughout the text and 
any attribution of identity of the characters with Marguerite's personal experi- 
ences or ideas can be easily challenged.? 


6 A good general overview of Marguerite's work can be found in Robert Lerner, “New Light 
on the ‘Mirror of Simple Souls" Speculum 83, (2010). See also Michael Sargent, “Marguerite 
Porete,” in Medieval Holy Women in the Christian Tradition, C. noo-1500, (eds.) Alastair Minnis, 
and Rosalynn Voaden, Brepols Essays in European Culture (Turnhout: Brepols, 2010). Sargent 
goes so far as to describe her as “a completely anomalous case among medieval holy women” 
Caroline Walker Bynum refers to Marguerite as a "fascinating exception" in Caroline Walker 
Bynum, Fragmentation and Redemption: Essays on Gender and the Human Body in Medieval 
Religion (New York: Zone Books, 1991), 124. and Lerner, “New Light on the ‘Mirror of Simple 
Souls" 

7 Bernard McGinn, The Flowering of Mysticism: Men and Women in the New Mysticism, 
1200-1350 (New York: Crossroad, 1998), 141-42. 

8 Fora thorough consideration of the extant sources, see Sean Field, The Beguine, the Angel, 
and the Inquisitor: The Trials of Marguerite Porete and Guiard Cressonessart. 

9 Soulis referred to as the author of the text in the first chapter as well as in Chapters 96 and 
119. Love is also referred to as an author in many chapters. For a discussion of the author's 
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The text itself is hard to fathom, as the Mirror is written to “introduce strong 
doses of confusion and vertigo in the reader,’ as Bernard McGinn puts it.!° 
This sense of dislocation is the result, in part, of a changing cast of characters 
as well as the author's desire to make the reader feel unmoored.! The inter- 
locutors who describe and advocate annihilation include Ame (Soul) and 
Dame Amour (Lady Love) as well as minor characters Courtoisie (Courtesy) 
and Entendement d'Amour (Understanding of Love). Dame Amour acts as the 
primary guide, answering the questions that come to her with equanimity; 
she is the mouthpiece for God as well as the faculty by which the soul can 
become annihilated. These more sympathetic characters are confronted 
by Raison (Reason), Entendement de Raison (Understanding of Reason), and 
Vertus (Virtues), all of whom oppose in some way the possibility of annihi- 
lation. Reason is the most vociferous troublemaker, constantly questioning 
and complaining about the situation at hand. This character is compelling in 
part because she voices mainstream doctrine and, not least, because she dies 
(and yet does not die) in the dialogue.!? Two other important characters are 
*Holy Church the Little" (Saincte Eglise la Petite, the institutional instantiation 
of Reason) and “Holy Church the Great" (Saincte Eglise la Grant, the spiritual 
gathering of those bound by Love). Marguerite even gives voice to God Himself 
in several places.^ Scholars debate which voice or voices, if any, are meant 
to represent Marguerite's ideas. It is fair to assume that the author chose this 
dialogue form to enable her to present her complex ideas in dramatic form. 
Yet attempting to determine who Marguerite truly "is" — if any - among these 
characters in the absence of more historical evidence will be difficult if not 
impossible. 

Fortunately for this essay, it is easier to classify Marguerite's type of mysti- 
cal speculation than to define her identity through her text. Marguerite does 
not refer to herself as a mystic, although it seems clear that she saw herself as 
writing about secret knowledge. The type of speculation she presents overall 
is best categorized as speculative Wesenmystik, a mystical quest based on the 


10 McGinn, 248. 

11 The dialogue form of the Mirror likely finds its origins in Boethius’ Consolation of 
Philosophy, although her message subverts the form in which she delivers it. As McGinn 
notes, Marguerite also had the Song of Songs and Cicero's writings, as well as Old French 
romances, as models for her dialogue. Ibid., 248. 

12 Chapters 39 and 133. 

13 See, for instance, Chapter 87. Reason speaks again after this “death.” On this, see McGinn's 
brief treatment in The Flowering of Mysticism, 248—49. 

14 See Chapters 42, 43, 50, 57, and 121. Jesus never speaks in the Mirror, while God speaks as 
Father, Holy Spirit, or the Trinity. 
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virtual identity of and affinity between the human soul and God.5 Wesenmys- 
tik, as mysticism centered on being or essence, is less common in the medieval 
Christian tradition than what has been called Brautmystik or Minnemystik, the 
"bridal" or “love” mysticism that has scriptural roots in the Song of Songs and 
medieval roots in the work of Bernard of Clairvaux. Mystical texts in this more 
common genre commonly employ metaphors relating to love, marriage, and 
physical intimacy, metaphors that allow the mystic to maintain an ontologi- 
cal distinction between the lover and the beloved. Such a love is intense and 
passionate, but it is the love of distinct individuals. 

This approach is insufficient for Marguerite, because she concentrates on 
the possibility of a union of indistinction (unitas indistinctionis or unio sine 
distinctione or differentia), in which the soul and God are united without differ- 
ence.!6 Wesenmystik focuses on the soul's creation in the image of God, an on- 
tological status that makes return to God possible. Marguerite adopts several 
traditional metaphors that are particularly suited to expressing these concepts, 
such as the attainment of maturity, images of iron in fire, the giving of gifts 
from lover to the beloved, and intoxication.” She tends to choose metaphors 
that privilege permanence over change and repose over restless searching; that 
describe nakedness and freedom as opposed to covering and encumbrance; 
and that promote peace over warfare, sufficiency over deficiency, and largesse 
over meanness. Marguerite also relies on metaphors related to nobility and lin- 
eage, such as servitude and freedom, inheritance, and an established place and 
name.'® Her most arresting image of union of waters will be explored below.!? 


15 Mechtild of Magdeburg and Gertrude of Helfta use elements of both Wesenmystik and 
Brautmystik in their work. 

16 On this concept in historical context, see Bernard McGinn, “Love, Knowledge, and Unio 
Mystica in the Western Christian Tradition," in Mystical Union and Monotheistic Faith: An 
Ecumenical Dialogue, (ed.) Moshe Idel and Bernard McGinn (New York: MacMillan, 1989). 
In Marguerite's text, see Chapter 23. 

17 Three articles on medieval mystical metaphors are worth consulting: Jacques Pepin, “Stil- 
la Aquae Modica Multo Infuso Vino, Ferrum Ignitum, Luce Perfuses Aer’: Lorigin De Trois 
Comparisons Familieres a La Theologie Mystique Medievale,” Divinitas n, (1967); Robert 
Lerner, “The Image of Mixed Liquids in Late Medieval Mystical Thought," Church History 
40, nO. 4 (1971); and Bernard McGinn, "Ocean and Desert as Symbols of Mystical Absorp- 
tion in the Christian Tradition," Journal of Religion 74, (1994). 

18 See also Chapter 77. 

19 For fire metaphors, see Chapters 25, 52, 83, and 117. Richard of St. Victor uses a similar 
metaphor in De Trinitate 614, in which he likens the transformative action of the Holy 
Spirit upon the human spirit to the transformation of iron by fire. Gift-giving images can 
be found in Chapters 5, 32, 64, 74, 83, and 86. Inebriation metaphors can be found in 
Chapters 23 and 121. Metaphors of growing maturity can be found in Chapters n7, 123, 
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These metaphors, each with their own intensity, show the consummation 
of human and divine love, in which an embodied soul becomes what God is 
through the transformation of Love, or the Holy Spirit. Many writers combine 
aspects of both types of mysticism, as does Marguerite to a limited extent, 
so these definitions can, in some cases, represent a false dichotomy? It will 
become clear below, though, why bridal and erotic love metaphors are not suf- 
ficient to describe annihilation. Marguerite's mysticism is squarely based in 
the virtual existence of the soul in God.?! 


2.3 The Soul in Annihilation 


An annihilated soul “is what God is, through the transformation of love,” writes 
Marguerite Porete in her Mirror of Simple Souls.22 In other words, a soul in an- 
nihilation is in “being without being which is Being";?? that is, the Soul has 
become Being through the transformation of Love. In this state, the soul is 
emptied of creatureliness and filled with God, free from the encumbrance of 
worldly suffering and striving: 


I am what I am, says this Soul, by the grace of God. Therefore I am only 
that which God is in me, and not some other thing. And God is the same 
thing He is in me, for nothing is nothing. Thus He is who is. Therefore I 
am not, if I am, except what God is, and nothing is beyond God. I do not 
find anything but God, in whatever part I might find myself; for He is 
nothing except Himself.24 


124, and 188. This theme of spiritual maturation is also found in other writers, notably 
Hadewijch of Brabant. In similar fashion, William of St.-Thierry employs numerous meta- 
phors relating to the healing of sickness, return from exile, or the increasing maturity of 
the soul who longs to live with God. 

20 The Mirror employs bridal imagery in, for instance, Chapters 68, 82, 96, 115, and 122. On 
common themes in beguine authors, see Bernard McGinn, “Suffering, Emptiness and 
Annihilation in Three Beguine Mystics,’ in Homo Medietas: Aufsatze Zu Religiositat, 
Literatur Und Denkformen Des Menschen Vom Mittlealter Vis in Die Neuzeit, (ed.) Claudia 
Brinker-von der Heyde, and Largier, Niklaus (Bern: Peter Lang, 1999). 

21 Thisis also true for Hadewijch, the Dutch beguine who uses her status of virtual existence 
in God to authorize her message. 

22 Chapter 135 (Babinsky, 218). 

23 Chapter 115 (Babinsky, 185). 

24 Chapter 70 (Babinsky, 145). 
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This realization of the soul’s true nature is the key to annihilation, and it is 
radical in the sense of getting at the root of the soul's identity. The soul in an- 
nihilation simply has “neither what nor why.’25 She becomes no-thing, with- 
out works, without knowledge, without her own “being,” as she was before she 
was.?6 The annihilated soul does nothing, either for God or for herself: she wills 
nothing, knows nothing, and has nothing? But on what basis can Margue- 
rite make this sort of claim? How can she dismiss traditional ecclesiastical and 
theological ideas in favor of such a subversive doctrine? The answer lies in her 
approach to theological anthropology. 


2.4 Theological Anthropology in the Mirror 


One way Marguerite manages to devise a radical doctrine of annihilation is 
through an incisive two-part construal of theological anthropology. The mass 
of humanity (those who will achieve simple salvation through doing earthly 
works and following Reason) belongs to the broadest lineage, which she calls 
simply the “human race”? These individuals come to understand God's good- 
ness through mediation, primarily through Jesus as exemplar and savior.?? 
These ordinary created souls, descended from Adam, pass through a church- 
mediated path of fall; redemption through Jesus Christ's saving sacrifice; and 
return to God, although with one's identity as creature intact. Marguerite does 
not dismiss the story of the Fall in the Garden of Eden; rather, she uses it to 
show how Adam bequeaths fear, anxiety, and constant striving to humanity. 
Consequently, earthly works and the mediation of *Holy Church the Little" are 
not optional for these lesser souls.?? They are not optional, but they are also 
not optimal. Marguerite argues that ascetic practices in imitation of Christ 
or the apostles are “a game of catch or child's play compared to the supreme 


25 Chapter 84 (Babinsky, 160). Eckhart uses this expression throughout his Sermon 52. On 
this see especially Edmund C. and J.C. Marler Colledge, "Poverty of Will’: Ruusbroec, 
Eckhart and ‘the Mirror of Simple Souls,” in Jan Van Ruusbroec: The Sources, Content and 
Sequels of His Mysticism (Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1984). 

26  Chapter121. 

27 See, for instance, Chapters 7 and 28. 

28 Winfried Corduan, “Reason in Mysticism: Three Beguines, Three Views,” Philosophia 
Christi 3, no. 1 (2001). 

29 Chapter u7. 

30 See references to Holy Church the Little and Holy Church the Great in, for instance, 
Chapters 19 and 43. 
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being of willing nothing,” an alternative path that these souls cannot begin to 
approach.?! 

This explains why Jesus Christ and scriptural exemplars play such a minor 
part in Marguerite's theology.?? Christ is more valuable as an exemplar than as 
a redemptive sacrifice for those who wish to achieve annihilation. His payment 
of humanity's debt to God aids the many souls who wish to achieve salvation, 
but in Marguerite's terms human beings incur one debt to Jesus and one to 
God. Christ's universal salvific work avenges primal sin and helps heal a deep 
alienation. Although that does not free certain individuals from responsibility 
for their own path to perfection, most of humanity is destined to this fate of 
living the life of the Virtues, working to transform the soul to become some- 
thing acceptable to God.33 

Yet Marguerite's two-part theological anthropology allows for another pos- 
sibility: she presents the comparatively mundane goal of salvation and the 
means to attain it as a foil for her more radical goal of annihilation, the realiza- 
tion of the true nature of the human soul. Marguerite asserts that annihilation 
isonly possible because the human soul is not simply made in the image of God 
but is the image of God (imago Dei).?^ The "simple souls" of her title recognize 
that they began in perfection, descended into imperfection, and can be reborn 
into higher perfection.?5 This path is negotiated, ultimately and paradoxical- 
ly, through non-activity, divesting oneself of works and of willing through a 
seven-stage process of increasing detachment (or decreasing attachment) to 
the created world. This entire scheme is based on the notion that the soul is, 
in essence, no-thing prior to using its will. Certain souls are able to achieve the 
most profound spiritual understanding in annihilation, and thereby to dismiss 


31 Chapter 57 (Babinsky, 134). 

32 Itis possible that Marguerite's references to biblical figures such as Mary Magdalene 
and the Virgin Mary were added to appease her critics. On this see Sargent, "Marguerite 
Porete,” pp. 299-300 and Danielle C. Dubois, “From Contemplative Penitent to Annihilat- 
ed Soul: The Recasting of Mary Magdalene in Marguerite Porete's Mirror of Simple Souls," 
Journal of Medieval Religious Cultures 39, no. 2 (2013). 

33 Marguerite explores the nature of sin in Chapters 102—09. 

34 An overview of the imago doctrine in western Christianity can be found in Bernard 
McGinn, "The Human Person as Image of God: Western Christianity" in Christian Spiri- 
tuality: Origins to the Twelfth Century, (eds.) Bernard McGinn and John Meyendorff (New 
York: Crossroad, 1985); ibid. 

35 See Chapter 109. This perhaps reflects an Origenist notion of intelligible souls falling into 
corporeal bodies as a manner of punishment. In Chapter 102, Marguerite uses a school- 
room metaphor to describe human life. On the three kinds of death, see Chapters 54, 
60—64, 73, 87, and 131. 
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all mediation.?6 Those “high-born” souls who can become annihilated and 
conjoined to divine Love exist in a world apart from those "little ones" who, 
because of their low birth and misguided attachment to Reason, will never 
achieve union with the Trinity. A base soul is *burdened ... with these [body 
and soul], which the unencumbered neither have, nor are able to have.”?’ Those 
who can traverse the path of annihilation can surpass both body and soul and 
all createdness. 

A union of indistinction is possible because the soul received an imprint of 
the Trinity on what was, prior to sin, "no-thing."?8 This imprint is reciprocal: 
as the Trinity is imprinted on the soul, the soul is imprinted on Trinity and 
thus capable of lasting union with God while still embodied.?? It is also on 
the highest part of the soul, that which is eternal and uncreated and undam- 
aged by humanity's collective turning away from God in the person of Adam.^? 
Marguerite writes to her fellow simple souls that “... you must not forget your 
nothingness. That is, you must not forget who you were when He first created 
you ..."! Returning to this precreational unity is a creature's highest calling.^? 


36 See, for instance, Chapters 82 and 91. 

37 Chapter 77 (Babinsky, 152). Emphasis mine. 

38 One likely influence, however diffuse, in Plato as interpreted through Philo of Alexandria 
and early Christian Neoplatonist thinkers. One fairly clear influence comes from Plato's 
anthropological musings about the "spark" of divinity latent in the embodied human 
soul. Platonic philosophy supports the idea that the soul follows a pattern of exile (exitus) 
and return (reditus), coming from God and returning to Him through various means. 
The soul's essential identity is divine, an identity obscured by material accretions such 
as the body. For Augustine and for most of the mainstream western Christian tradition, 
creatures can find rest in God, but they never become God. Knowledge of God must be 
mediated through a series of intermediaries between creature and Creator: the incarnate 
Logos, scripture, and the hierarchical church. 

39  Apossible source for such an assertion can be found in the oth century Irish author John 
Scottus Eriugena. For Eriugena, the only true existence of humanity is as an idea in God's 
mind. Eriugena duplicates the divine ideas in humanity, thereby positing humanity as 
a pivotal part of the cosmological scheme of exitus and reditus and making humanity 
co-creator of sorts. For both Marguerite and Eriugena, the essential nothingness or true 
intelligibility of humanity is the key to union with or return to God. This idea did not 
enjoy wide currency in the history of Christian thought nor are the links of transmission 
absolutely clear, but it appears that Eriugena and Marguerite share similar theological 
ideas. 

40 Gregory of Nyssa (d.c. 395) and William of St.-Thierry (d. 1148), among others, use imagery 
of trinitarian stamping on the soul that is much like that used by Marguerite. 

41 Chapter 34 (Babinsky, 115). 

42 Chapter 135 (Babinsky, 218). Emphasis mine. 
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Marguerite here expresses an explicit and reciprocal image doctrine, in which 
the highest part of the Soul is engraved in God, maintained there by Love, 
which is the Holy Spirit.*? This image can be obscured by sin and willfulness, 
as evidenced by the ignorance and waywardness of all fallen souls. Yet both the 
engraving in God and the engraving of the Trinity within the Soul are eternal 
and explicitly maintained despite the defect of sin.44 

This insistence on the virtual existence of the soul in God seems to lead 
Marguerite to argue for the inherent nobility of those souls who can become 
annihilated.^5 Marguerite privileges nobility of lineage over nobility of merit 
andthereby counters the tradition of the hierarchical church in its requirement 
of works. In favoring the power of lineage, she hearkens back to the most an- 
cient ancestor of humankind: God as Trinitarian ground of all. God bequeaths 
goodness, largesse, loyalty, and freedom to His rightful heirs. Such souls are, 
as she states in several places, “vessels by [God's] election."^ This election or 
calling is confirmed in annihilation, the proof on earth that a soul has attained 
the repose and peace of eternal existence in the Trinity.*” Thus annihilation is 
accomplished not, as traditionally held for salvation, through the mediation of 
the incarnated Savior or through church-mediated works and sacraments, but 
rather through the work of the Holy Spirit within the noble soul. 

One revealing section of the Mirror features two "Petitions of the Soul," 
which appear in Chapter 107. These petitions help illustrate both the nature of 
the soul and the relationship between the soul and God. In the first petition, 
the Soul asks God to confirm that she exists virtually in Him. This virtual exis- 
tence is more powerful than the defect generated by the fall, and it ensures the 
possibility for complete ontological union. The Soul asks: 


43 Other beguine authors espoused image doctrines that focused on salvation and the loving 
response of the soul to God. Marguerite's emphasis here is not on response but on passive 
acceptance of the truth of the soul's identity. 

44 . Marguerite's understanding of the Trinity owes much to Augustinian Trinitarian psychol- 
ogy. She relies on concepts of mind (God), reason (Jesus Christ), and will (Holy Spirit) to 
develop her dialogue and express her ideas. This is particularly clear in her description 
of the annihilated soul as possessing everything and nothing; as knowing everything and 
nothing; and as willing everything and nothing. 

45 On nobility metaphors in the Mirror, see Joanne Maguire Robinson, Nobility and An- 
nihilation in Marguerite Porete's Mirror of Simple Souls, Suny Series in Western Esoteric 
Traditions (Albany: State University of New York Press, 2001). Kocher suggests a more 
open reading of Marguerite's apparent elitism in Suzanne Kocher, Allegories of Love in 
Marguerite Porete's “Mirror of Simple Souls" (Turnhout: Brepols, 2008). 

46 Chapter 73 (Babinsky, 148). 

47 See, for instance, Chapters 13, 73, and 121. 
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… that she see herself always (if she is to see anything at all) where she 
was when God made all things from nothing, so that she might be certain 
that she is not other than this — when she is of herself — nor will she be 
eternally [other than this] because she had rebelled against the divine 
goodness.4? 


The soul is assured that the Trinity dwells within the soul despite humanity's 
rebellion. In the second petition, the Soul inquires about free will and sin. She 
is told that willing in any way distinguishes the soul from God and that the soul 
must be rendered back to God for her to return to its primordial state. These 
petitions make two things clear: willing separates the soul from God and that 
breach is not permanent. A soul that divests itself utterly of will, then, is able 
to become what God is. This requires an absolute emptying of the self, a status 
attained by a soul beyond the dominion of reason. In a striking passage, a 
character called “exalted Spirit," who along with Soul is the recipient of God's 
goodness, declares: 


God has nowhere to place His goodness, it says, if He places it not in me, 
nor has He a dwelling place which might be appropriate for Him, nor can 
there be a place where He might completely place Himself, if it is not in 
me. And through this I am an exemplar of salvation, and even more, the 
salvation itself of every creature and the glory of God.*9 


This exalted Spirit (or annihilated soul) becomes so empty of anything but 
sin that God comes to dwell within her, to make her an exemplar for all. The 
annihilated soul abandons its will and, with it, its need for any intermediary 
between the soul and God. This is an extreme claim, far from the claims for 
temporary union with or vision of God. 

Marguerite brings her theological anthropology down to earth with tales 
of the yearning and thwarted desire for a far-off beloved, a motif common in 
12th- and 13th-century literature. She opens the text with a “once upon a time" 
story of a noble maiden who desires her far-off beloved.5° Inconsolable “that 
this faraway love, who was so close within her, was so far outside of her,” she 
arranges to have an image made of her beloved.*! This is what an “ordinary” 


48 Chapter 107 (Babinsky 179). 

49 Chapter u7 (Babinsky, 186-187). 

50  Thistopos of l'amor de lonh, which originated in Occitan poetry, was likely common in the 
Old French poetry familiar to Marguerite. 

51 Chapter 1 (Babinsky, 80). 
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soul might do to relieve the tension of absence: she relies on an external image 
to remind herself of her beloved's love. An intermediary becomes necessary 
here, since the maiden is powerless to conjure up her love any other way. These 
two remain separated always, because the image comes between them. 

Marguerite follows this with a story about a soul not exiled from God. 
Such a soul belongs with God and is close to God even when they appear to 
be separated, and this name fits well the emphasis on relationship of divine 
and human rather than forcing a positive description on God. This relation- 
ship is particularly clear in the state of annihilation, in which the soul regains 
the state of being proper to her before she flowed from God's goodness. An 
extended passage helps both to represent Marguerite's writing style as well as 
to sum up her central ideas. In annihilation: 


[God's] farness is greater nearness, because, from nearby, in itself, it 
better knows what is far, which [knowing] always makes her [the Soul] to 
be in union by his [sic] will, without the interference of any other thing 
that might happen to her. All things are one for her, without a why, and 
she is nothing in a One of this sort. Thus the Soul has nothing more to do 
for God than God does for her. Why? Because He is, and she is not. She 
retains nothing more of herself in nothingness, because He is sufficient 
of Himself, that is, He is and she is not. Thus she is stripped of all things 
because she is without existence, where she was before she was. Thus she 
has from God what He has, and she is what God is through the transfor- 
mation of love, in that point in which she was before she flowed from the 
goodness of God.5? 


The soul in annihilation achieves a breakthrough to the simple, unified ground 
that is God, thereby moving from diversity of works and loves to absolutely un- 
differentiated unity with God. In this there is no mediator and the end mirrors 
the beginning. Farnear thus resolves the dialectic of presence and absence, of 
immanence and transcendence, both of which are illustrated in the opening 
exempla about worldly and divine love. Because the soul retains her true form 
(the Trinity within) despite sin, this soul needs not intermediary to resolve 
the tension of separation.9?? The soul and God, like lovers in courtly tradition, 


52 Chapter 135 (Babinsky, 218). Emphasis mine. This passage survives in Latin and Middle 
English only; however, the chapter title is preserved in Old French. 
53 See, for instance, Chapter 51. 
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face each other directly and are utterly devoted and loyal, without a trace of 
duplicity.54 

Marguerite's characterization of God here is worth examining for how it 
expresses her ideas about annihilation. Like other mystics, Marguerite refers to 
God by rehearsing several well-known cataphatic descriptions, most notably 
God as One, expressed as three: a Trinity of power, wisdom, and goodness or 
of substance, fruition, and loving conjunction.5> Indeed, many of Margue- 
rite's ideas about God are fairly standard. God the Father is the source without 
source of the Trinity and, by extension, of all of creation. God is Being and the 
ground of all being, so all created things derive their existence from God. God 
creates all from nothing and all created things will return to that nothingness. 
Yet her most powerful statements about God and the human soul adhere to the 
apophatic tradition established by Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite.56 God is 
no-thing from human perspective and the Soul is destined to become no-thing, 
too, to become "what God is." This no-thing gives the soul "everything" in anni- 
hilation, which is thus not an elevation above the soul's fallen nature but rather 
the realization of the soul's true nature.5” But how does a soul, as something, 
become an annihilated no-thing? 


2.5 The Seven-Stage Path to Annihilation 


Marguerite illustrates the partial fusion of her two theological anthropologi- 
cal paths in Chapter 18, where she lays out her seven-stage path to annihila- 
tion and its accompanying three deaths. Unlike many other progressive paths 
to a mystical goal, these seven stages begin with purity rather than deprav- 
ity. There is no requirement for purification at the outset of the path, because 
souls who embark are expected to be without sin and pledged to follow the 


54 Barbara Newman, "The Mirror and the Rose: Marguerite Porete's Encounter with the Dieu 
D’amours,” in The Vernacular Spirit: Essays on Medieval Religious Literature, (ed.) Renate 
Blumenfeld-Kosinski, Duncan Robertson, and Nancy Warren (New York: Palgrave, 2002). 
See Chapter 115 for a reference to God as "simple." 

55 See, for instance, Chapters 14 and 115. The Augustinian definition is found in, for instance, 
De Trin. 10.1.7. 

56 Michael Sells, Mystical Languages of Unsaying (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1994); Mi- 
chael Sells, "The Pseudo-Woman and the Meister: ‘Unsaying’ and Essentialism,” in Meister 
Eckhart and the Beguine Mystics, (ed.) Bernard McGinn (New York: Continuum, 1994); 
Dennis Turner, "Dionysius and Some Late Medieval Mystical Theologians of Northern Eu- 
rope,’ Modern Theology 24, no. 4 (2008). 

57 Chapter 81. 
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commandments. Souls in any of the first four stages continue to labor in some 
degree of servitude because they continue to possess will and are, therefore, 
not free of works. Souls in the first stage observe the commandments and die 
to sin, while those in the second die to nature and engage in extreme bodily 
discipline with Jesus as exemplar. A soul in the third stage abandons these 
works and the comfort and apparent certainty they bring. Letting go of love 
of works is agonizing, and the soul must then pass through the fourth stage 
in which the will is left behind. A soul in the fourth stage abandons work and 
obedience and seems to be in an ideal state, one reminiscent of those heights 
of mystical ecstasy described by other authors such as Bernard of Clairvaux 
and Richard and Hugh of St. Victor.5? This feeling of having reached the sum- 
mit is an illusion, however. Marguerite takes pains to show that such a soul is 
even now mired in a self-centered quest that blocks the soul from attaining 
perfect identity with God. 

It is only in the fifth stage that a soul realizes that it is “nothing because [it 
has] nothing of [its] own."*? This spiritual nakedness leads to annihilation, in 
which the soul renders its will entirely back to its rightful owner, God, and 
undergoes a death to the spirit.®° The soul thereby recovers its primeval union 
of indistinction with God, which Marguerite describes not as momentary 
experience of mystical rapture but as a permanent status in which the embod- 
ied soul realizes its precreated state of nothingness by negating — not merely 
controlling — the will and thus becoming a vessel for God's love. Consequently, 
a soul in annihilation no longer seeks God through the sacraments, through 
prayers, through penitence, or through any worldly means.f! The soul in and 
past the fifth stage cares no more about earthly life: she “does not need hell, or 
paradise, or any created thing. She neither wills nor not-wills..."6? Such a soul 
transcends the created world and the limits imposed by Adam's fall. She is no 
longer weighed down by her body, which stands naked, untouched by shame 
or dishonor.®? The annihilated soul possesses “no comfort, nor affection, nor 
hope in a creature which God has created, nor in heaven, nor in earth, but 


58 See, for instance, Bernard of Clairvaux's Sermons on the Song of Songs and Richard of 
St. Victor's Four Degrees of Violent Charity as well as various writings by Hugh of St. Victor. 

59 Chapter 113. 

60 Chapters 73 and 18. 

61  Chapter85. 

62 Chapter 49 (Babinsky, 127). 

63 Amy Hollywood discusses Marguerite and the body in both Amy M. Hollywood, The Soul 
as Virgin Wife : Mechthild of Magdeburg, Marguerite Porete, and Meister Eckhart, Studies 
in Spirituality and Theology, 1 (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1995) and 
Amy M. Hollywood, “Suffering Transformed: Marguerite Porete, Meister Eckhart, and 
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only in the goodness of God. Such a soul neither begs nor asks anything of any 
creature.’ It has no will and thus cannot move in order to sin. Being stripped 
of will allows the soul complete freedom: when planted in the Trinity, the soul 
becomes free and fecund.95 

The soul arrives at annihilation only by passing through what Margue- 
rite terms the “three beautiful considerations,’ concerning the self, God, and 
the movements of the will.66 These thought experiments, though negative, 
embolden the soul to endure. In these considerations, the Soul states that she 
does not know God or herself: only God has such knowledge. God's power 
alone can know where God comes from; only God's wisdom can know what 
God is; and only God's goodness can know God's true nature. Likewise, God's 
power, wisdom, and goodness alone can comprehend the soul. To put it most 
simply, God is, while soul is not; God is goodness, while the soul is wretched- 
ness. God is “one sole God in three persons" while the soul is “one sole enemy, 
in three miseries,” miseries that are completely opposed to the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of God.9? And yet they share identity in their most fundamental 
ground. 

In Chapter 130, the Soul imagines that God poses three existentially chal- 
lenging questions. How would she endure if she knew she could love another 
more than God? How would she endure if God loved another more than He 
loves her? How would she endure if she knew that some creature loved her 
more than her Creator loves her? These questions are so overwhelming that 
they cause the soul's powers to fail her. God demands an answer. God would 
will these things that the soul finds so grievous, and the soul recognizes that if 
she wills these things she would will no more. The soul is forced to face God's 
power and allow her will to die. Both love and the will are dead in such a soul. 
These three considerations highlight both the power of love and the wretched- 
ness of the soul in relation to the goodness of God, and it is by means of that 
dialectic that the soul can continue along the final difficult steps of the journey 
toward annihilation. Stripped of her will, the annihilated soul ceases all activ- 
ity, all searching, and all attention to herself or to the created realm and even 
to God. Such a soul *has nothing more to do with himself, or with another, or 


the Problem of Women's Spirituality" in Meister Eckhart and the Beguine Mystics, (ed.) 
Bernard McGinn (New York: Continuum, 1994). 
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65 Chapter 89. 

66 Chapter 130 (Babinsky, 210). 
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with God Himself, no more than if he were not; and so he is"98 The soul real- 
izes that whatever created thing she believed she possessed was never truly 
hers, including her own will. 

Annihilated souls must abandon all createdness, including their own bod- 
ies, reasoning, will, and intellect, while remaining in the world as embodied 
creatures. They become "folk with feet but no path, hands but no work, mouth 
but no words, eyes but no vision, ears but no hearing, reason but no reason- 
ing, body but no life, and with a heart but no intellect, as long as they are 
[annihilated]."5? The body, although continuing to exist, does nothing for the 
soul in annihilation. The annihilated soul has not literally lost her bodily sens- 
es but has utterly lost the use of them. Such a soul *knows not how to seek nor 
how to find God, nor even how to conduct herself"??? A soul in annihilation is 
completely one with God and is thus unmoved by the judgments of others. 
Such souls experience “neither dishonor ... nor honor, nor the wish to hide or 
conceal themselves"! The annihilated soul is: 


… "without" herself when she has no feeling of nature, no work, nor any 
interior work, neither shame nor honor, nor any fear of anything which 
might happen, nor any affection in the divine goodness; nor does she 
know any longer any indwelling of will, but instead [she] is without will 
at all moments. Thus she is annihilated, “without” herself, whatever thing 
God might suffer from her. Thus she does all things without herself, and 
so she leaves all things without herself. This is no marvel: she is no longer 
"for" her own sake, for she lives by divine substance.?2 


Such a soul has become “what God is" and lives in perfect freedom, “without 
a why"? 

Such a soul, in repose and "possession of free being, becomes firmly 
“established” and can never slide back to a lower stage."^ Any sustained and sys- 
tematic program stops here, but Marguerite does describe two stages beyond 
the fifth. In the temporary sixth stage, an annihilated soul can occasionally 
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70 Chapter 41 (Babinsky, 121). 

71 Chapter 76 (Babinsky, 150). 
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glimpse God in “an aperture, like a spark, which quickly closes, in which one 
cannot long remain."5 The soul that has reached this stage has no experience 
outside God. An annihilated soul will live in the fifth stage with occasional 
"raptures" to the sixth, but in any case that soul is no longer something separate 
from God. The seventh stage is reached only after bodily death and Marguerite 
does not speculate about it. 

Marguerite posits two types of annihilated life: blind and clarified. Both are 
impressive, but those who live the clarified life live “the most noble and most 
gentle" life, beyond this life “that sustains the feet [of the soul]” on earth.76 
Clarification is the culmination (or nadir) of a process: 


[The Soul's] will is [the Trinity’s], because she has fallen from grace into 
the perfection of the work of the Virtues, and from the Virtues into Love, 
and from Love into Nothingness, and from Nothingness into clarification 
by God, who sees Himself with the eyes of His majesty.” 


Anascent requires will, but a soul that has surrendered its will must be abyssed 
and then “taken up" by God.”8 When the soul is in the supreme state of willing 
nothing, it remains there, in peace, without moving.?? Clarified annihilated 
souls "see" better than their blind counterparts; moreover, they are so clari- 
fied that God sees Himself perfectly in them. They become a perfect mirror 
for God.9? Such souls have finished the journey, both fully abyssed and fully 
exalted. And in this state God "is neither known, nor loved, nor praised by such 
creatures, except only in this, that one cannot know Him, nor love, nor praise 
Him."8 


75  Forthis passage in context, see Chapter 58 (Babinsky, 135). Marguerite refers to the book 
itself as an "opening" in Chapter 101 (Babinsky, 174). 

76 Chapter 100 (Babinsky, 174). 

77 Chapter gı (Babinsky, 167). 

78 This abyss language is also found in writings by Hadewijch, Mechtild of Magdeburg, and 
Angela of Foligno. Marguerite's language also reminds one of Origen's (and Plato's) notion 
of intelligible souls falling into corporeal bodies as a manner of punishment. 

79 Chapter 89. 

80 Chapter 114. Meister Eckhart mirrors this image in Sermon 12: *... the eye in which I see 
God is the same eye in which God sees me. My eye and God's eye are one eye and one 
seeing, on knowing, and one loving.” See Edmund Colledge and Bernard McGinn, (eds.) 
Meister Eckhart: The Essential Sermons, Commentaries, Treatises, and Defense (New York: 
Paulist, 1981). 
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It is clear from this outline that the human soul is an essential element in 
annihilation. The will, when it wills apart from God, transforms the soul utterly 
from no-thing to something. The soul was “nothing ... as long as [she] aban- 
doned nothing of what [God] gave to [her]. Now [she is] another thing, for 
[she is] less than nothing by however many times... [she has] willed something 
other than [God's] will”? Willing in effect tests the limits of God's goodness 
and proves that God's goodness is absolute. Using metaphors reminiscent of 
Origen and Augustine, Marguerite describes the soul as a captive in the prison 
of the body and the created world as a schoolroom of sorts, offering oppor- 
tunities for spiritual advancement. Earthly life is a means to an end, an end 
that would have been reached at the moment of creation were it not for the 
willfulness of creatures. The body, as the locus of corruption (not of defect), 
can never be the source of correction or salvation. That responsibility is borne 
by the will. 

This responsibility is profound. Marguerite describes how the soul must 
come to see itself as completely wretched against God's absolute goodness. 
She describes how the fallen soul takes on redemptive qualities as follows: 


And I will tell you how, why, and in what. First, because I am the height of 
all evil ... and therefore am I total wretchedness. And [God] is the height 
of all goodness ... and therefore is He total goodness ... Since I am total 
wretchedness and He is total goodness, it is necessary for me to have the 
totality of His goodness before my wretchedness can be terminated. ... 
And so in this way I have in me, by His pure goodness through goodness, 
the totality of His divine goodness, which I have had without beginning 
and will have without end.5? 


Wretchedness is the only thing that brings certainty to fallen humanity and 
enlightenment to all of creation, over against the salvation and enlightenment 
brought by Jesus Christ and beyond worldly works and striving. This allows 
Marguerite to make the following radical claim: "As Christ by his death is the 
redemption of the people and the praise of God the Father, so I am by rea- 
son of my wretchedness the salvation of the human race and the glory of God 
the Father."5^ Here the cosmological implications of Marguerite's doctrine are 
made clear. Ordinary salvation is for ordinary folks; simple souls, on the other 
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hand, are saviors and the glory of God; as such, they are able to attain annihila- 
tion by virtue of their ontological status. 

Marguerite’s most striking images describe the annihilated soul as immersed 
water, and these images should help sum up what she is saying about annihi- 
lation. In one case, she describes such a soul swimming in a “sea of joy."85 In 
annihilation the soul “swims and flows in joy, without feeling any joy, for she 
dwells in joy and joy dwells in her."56 The annihilated soul in this sea of joy 
"is surrounded by divine peace, without any movement in her interior, and 
without any exterior work on her part."5" It is as if the soul were dead and “her 
ashes [were] thrown into the open sea.”88 Similarly, Marguerite describes the 
annihilated soul as immersed in the sea that is God's love, so completely im- 
mersed that she loses her own identity: 


Thus [the soul] would be like a body of water which flows from the sea, 
which has some name, as one would be able to say Aisne or Seine or an- 
other river. And when this water or river returns into the sea, it loses its 
course and its name with which it flowed in many countries in accom- 
plishing its task. Now it is in the sea where it rests, and thus has lost all 
labor.89 


The soul comes from the sea with a name, returns to the sea having lost her 
name but having gained the name of the one she has become.” This metaphor 
helps illustrate how the soul that is established in the fifth and sixth stages 
loses her distinct identity and is with God forever. Such a soul realizes that she 
is nothing but Love, and thus the Soul reports that “I was ... and I am and I will 
be always without lack, for Love has no beginning, no end, and no limit, and I 
am nothing except Love. How would I have anything else? This could not be."?! 
And so the soul has realized her true nature and is immersed in the infinite 
love that is God. 

These images make clear the pivotal role of the human will advancement 
along this path to annihilation. The will is insatiable when it is governed 


85  Onthecentrality of this metaphor, see Marin, "Annihilation and Deification in Beguine 
Theology and Marguerite Porete's ‘Mirror of Simple Souls’? 
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by Reason and Fear, both of which are fostered by “Holy Church the Little" 
(Saincte Eglise la Petite) and its sacramental requirements. Faith and Love, 
however, abolish this servitude and place the will in a freedom “without fear of 
frightening things, without desire of delectable things."?? Even sin, which was 
ushered in by Adam, becomes powerless in the face of annihilation; indeed, 
an annihilated soul can be immersed in a sea of sin and remain untouched.?? 
Marguerite does not dismiss works outright, arguing instead that they are nec- 
essary for those who wish to achieve salvation and an essential early step on 
the path to annihilation for others. But the soul that reaches the later stages 
“takes leave of the Virtues,” a claim that contributed to the suspicion of her 
ideas.?^ The soul in annihilation can dismiss works and live without fear and 
without concern for others. Such a soul “neither desires nor despises poverty 
nor tribulation, neither or mass nor sermon, neither fast nor prayer, and gives 
to Nature all that is necessary, without remorse of conscience."?5 The soul is 
one with God, just as the river is one with the sea, and thus needs no external 
joy or love. Annihilation is more than the union of two: it is the obliteration of 
one identity in the realization of true identity. 


2.6 Conclusion: The Legacy of Mystical Annihilation 


That Marguerite's radical claims alarmed her contemporaries is not surprising, 
and her influence in the later tradition was perhaps blunted by this under- 
standable suspicion and her condemnation. Her work appears to have had a 
limited if deep influence on other Christian thinkers, several of whom were 
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also under suspicion for their antinomian ideas. Much work has been done to 
show the influence of Marguerite on Meister Eckhart (d. 1327/8), who made 
much of the spark of the soul and abyss language found in the beguine mys- 
tics who preceded him.% He also echoes her ideas in the way he uses nobility 
metaphors and in his insistence that the abyssed soul is virtually one with God. 
Both Marguerite and Eckhart understood the essential identity of humanity to 
be divine, and they both advocated passivity and the “dark way" to God as the 
only way to allow God to be birthed in the soul.’ Similar elements in somewhat 
more tame forms can be found in the work of John Tauler (d. 1361), Henry Suso 
(d. 1366) and John Ruysbroeck (d. 1381).% In addition, parallels can certainly 
be drawn between Marguerite's work and that of the so-called “Quietists,” such 
as Miguel de Molinos (d. 1697), Francois Fenelon (d. 1715), and Jeanne Guyon 
(d. 1717), each of whom advocated spiritual passivity and antinomianism. 

For political, theological, and pastoral reasons, Marguerite's mystical anni- 
hilation never became a mainstream doctrine in any Christian tradition. But 
skepticism about her ideas derives not least from the fact that Marguerite's 
speculations go well beyond the evidence available to human eyes and intel- 
lects. To claim that an annihilated soul is no-thing, having returned to her vir- 
tual existence in the Trinity, is to propose an undemonstrable and potentially 
anarchic human potential. As Marguerite notes, the annihilated soul contin- 
ues to function in the world as it always had, possessing the appearance of full 
humanity alongside the ecstatic freedom of identity with the divine. An an- 
nihilated soul has, as she did before her embodiment, “neither what nor why" 
and can, therefore, bypass earthly mediation in approaching God, including 
the hierarchical church, sacraments, clergy, prayer, and ascetic practices. The 
key to this doctrine is that only a wretched, noble soul can become annihi- 
lated, and only annihilated souls witness to God's absolute goodness and know 
it to be their own. To say one has become “what God is" challenges not only 
mainstream tradition but also the very foundations of accepted theological 
anthropology. That Marguerite was willing to do is evidence of her exceptional 
insight and courage. 


96 See especially the essays in Bernard McGinn, (ed.) Meister Eckhart and the Beguine Mystics 
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CHAPTER 3 


A Review of Possible Theological Sources for 
Marguerite Porete's Mirror 


Wendy R. Terry 


3.1 Introduction 


Despite the fact that Marguerite Porete never cites another author in her work 
the Mirror of Simple Souls, it is clear from even the most basic read of her text 
that she was well versed and grounded in the theological writings that were 
popular in her day. Ian P. Wei calls her an “anti-intellectual intellectual" who 
was "deeply learned and intellectually sophisticated" while at the same time 
acknowledging the “obvious paradox in [her] position. She had to use words 
to explain the inadequacy of language." "Marguerite was deeply learned and 
the Mirror,’ Wei writes, “was a work of great intellect." Ironically, Marguerite 
claims that her work was directly revealed, not learned. In short, despite her 
claim of revelation and lack of citation of sources, Marguerite's writing appears 
to borrow heavily in form and content from other, earlier religious writers. The 
grounding of her work in other theological texts is visible in the themes and 
topics that she shares with those earlier writers. However, due to the ubiquity 
of many of the shared themes, it is impossible to determine exactly who most 
influenced Marguerite in her work. In fact, it is difficult to determine with any 
great degree of certainty, which, if any, theological writers or texts Marguerite 
actually employed. Adding to the difficulty in determining sources created by 
thematic ubiquity is the fact that Marguerite wrote in her vernacular whereas 
her theological sources wrote and were available primarily in Latin. Still, it is 
possible to see potential borrowing on the part of Marguerite in both style 
and content from earlier religious writers. Readers will see, time and again, 
that rarely is one theological source clearly arguable. Instead, what emerges 
is a list of likely candidates that frequently overlaps on topics. Chief among 
these potential sources are the writings of Augustine (354-420) and Bonaven- 
ture (1221-1274), giving Marguerite models for form and content, but it is also 


1 Wei, Ian P. Intellectual Culture in Medieval Paris: Theologians and the University, ca. 100-1330 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012), 6, 383. 
2 Ibid. 391. 
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likely that Marguerite was familiar with the works of Bernard of Clairvaux 
(1090-1153) and William of St. Thierry (1085-1148), the Victorine school (both 
Hugh (1096-141) and Richard of St. Victor (d.u73)), apophatic writers like 
Pseudo-Dionysius (late 5th early 6th c.), and probably contemporary Beguine 
writers such as Hadewijch of Brabant (mid-13th c.) and Mechthild of Magde- 
burg (c1207-c1285). This essay will not treat Marguerite's similarities with her 
(near) contemporary Beguine sisters because of the sheer volume of material 
already dedicated to that comparison.? The purpose of this chapter, then, is to 
review Marguerite's work toward the goal of postulating these earlier writers 
as likely religious sources for her writing, acknowledging all the while that no 


3 Michael G. Sargent postulates Hadewijch and Mechthild as sources for Marguerite in his 
“Marguerite Porete" Medieval Holy Women in the Christian Tradition c.noo-c.1500, (eds.) 
Alastair Minnis and Rosalynn Voaden. Brepols Collected Essays in European Culture 1 
(Turnhout: Brepols, 2010), 291-309. Albrecht Classen makes an extensive comparison with 
Mechthild in his “The Dialectics of Mystical Love in the Middle Ages: Violence/Pain and 
Divine Love in the Mystical Visions of Mechthild of Magdeburg and Marguerite Poréte.” 
Studies in Spirituality 20 (2010): 143-160. Emily A. Holms makes an extensive comparison be- 
tween Marguerite, Hadewijch, and Angela of Foligno (1248-1309) in her Flesh Made Word: 
Medieval Women Mystics, Writing, and the Incarnation (Waco, Texas: Baylor University 
Press, 2013), especially in Chapter 4, “Writing Annihilation with Marguerite Porete,” 127—167. 
Amy Hollywood highlights distinctions between the three Beguines (Marguerite, Hadewi- 
jch, and Mechthild) in her “Who Does She Think She Is?’: Christian Women's Mysticism.” 
Theology Today 60.1 (April 2003): 5-15. Juan Marin sees Marguerite's annihilation as a shared 
Beguine feature in his "Annihilation and Deification in Beguine Theology and Marguerite 
Porete's Mirror of Simple Souls" Harvard Theological Review 103 (2010): 89-109. Andrea Janelle 
Dickens highlights differences between the Beguines in her The Female Mystic: Great Women 
Thinkers of the Middle Ages (London: 1.8. Tauris, 2009). Stephanie Paulsell makes primarily 
negative comparisons between Marguerite and Hildegard of Bingen (1098-1179) and Margue- 
rite d'Oingt (1240-1310) in her "Dreaming the King, Writing God: Hope, Desire, and Fiction 
in Marguerite Porete's Mirror of simple souls.’ Literature, Religion, and East/West Comparison: 
Essays in Honor of Anthony C. Yu, (ed.) Eric Jozef Ziolkowski, (Newark: University of Delaware 
Press, 2005), 63-74. Michael Sells makes comparisons between Marguerite and Mechthild 
and Hadewijch in his "Apophasis of Desire and the Burning of Marguerite Porete." Mystical 
Languages of Unsaying (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994), 116-145. Jane Chance 
references Mechthild, Angela of Foligno, Marguerite of Oingt, Hadewijch, and Hildegard 
in her comparison with Marguerite in The Literary Subversions of Medieval Women. New 
York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2007, especially Chapter 4, "Marguerite Porete's Annihilation of 
the Character Reason in her Fantasy of an Inverted Church," 63-97. And Barbara Newman 
posits connections between Marguerite and Mechthild, Hadewijch, Mechthild of Hackeborn 
(1240-1299), and Angela of Foligno in her Medieval Crossover: Reading the Secular Against 
the Sacred (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 2013), especially Chapter 3, 
“Conversion: The Literary Traditions of Marguerite Porete, 111-165. 
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direct dependence on any given potential source can ever be proven definitely 
or definitively.^ 

This essay is not new either in its claim that Marguerite had theological 
sources despite her lack of citation, or in its claim that those potential sourc- 
es are difficult to determine because of vernacular versus Latin usages and 
overlapping themes. In their early critical edition of the Mirror, while linking 
Marguerite to the text, Romana Guarnieri and Paul Verdeyen postulated sev- 
eral possible sources for the material.5 Walter Simons summarizes them while 
noting the potential problem with production language choice and echoing 
Wei's assertions that Marguerite was sophisticated and learned: 


It is difficult to prove that Marguerite... had access to works in the liter- 
ate, Latin tradition, but we should certainly not rule out that she did. Ro- 
mana Guarnieri and Paul Verdeyen's critical edition of the Mirror noted 
several passages that seem indebted to Augustine's In I Johannem, Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux's De diligendo Deo, Bonaventure's Soliloquium, Richard 
of St. Victor's Beniamin minor, and William of St. Thierry's Oratio, Medita- 
tiones, De contemplando Deo, and especially his letter Ad fraters de Monte 
Dei. Even if, as has been argued, some of the parallel texts contained 
themes and phrases that became commonplaces in late-thirteenth- 
century spirituality, they cannot all be explained away in this manner. 
It is also difficult to believe that a writer as sophisticated as Marguerite 
Porete did not have some knowledge of Latin and was not informed by 
texts circulating in that language.9 


Noting the same difficulty of proving dependence on sources because of lack 
of citation and claim of dependence on the Holy Spirit for composition, James 
Hogg claims this may have been part of what made the Mirror appealing to the 
English Carthusian Richard Methley (c1451-c1527), who "asserts that those 
who write of amor sensibilis rarely read other authors and do not arrange their 


4 This chapter draws from my previous publication, Seeing Marguerite in the Mirror: A 
Linguistic Analysis of Porete's Mirror of Simple Souls. (Studies in Spirituality) Supplement 21, 
Leuven: Peeters, 2011. 57-80, "Reflecting and Expanding: Marguerite's Theological Sources." 

5 Verdeyen, Paul. "Introduction." Speculum simplicium animarum/ Le mirouer des simples ámes. 
By Marguerite Porete. (Eds.) Paul Verdeyen and Romana Guarnieri. Corpus Christianorum 
Continuatio Mediaevalis 69 (Turnhout: Brepols, 1986), v-xiv. 

6 Simons, Walter, “Straining the speech of things divine’: The use of literacy in medieval 
Beguine communities", in: Thérése de Hemptinne and María Eugenia Góngora (eds.), The 
voice of silence: Women's literacy in a men's church (Turnhout: 2004), 85-110: 94-95. 
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thoughts logically, as they write under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit." Atthe 
same time, Hogg postulates that the Mirror "does reveal a good knowledge of 
the early Cistercian spiritual writers, and especially St. Bernard's commentary 
on the Canticle of Canticles."9 

Further, Michael G. Sargent supports the claim that Marguerite was conver- 
sant in the theological traditions of her day while at the same time acknowl- 
edging the problem of ubiquity of themes during the time with the assertion 
that she employed two kinds of "intellectual sources": 


Marguerite's intellectual sources are of two types. Her ideas on the ab- 
solute love of God, for Himself and not for the celestial rewards that one 
might earn for good actions, are similar to those expressed throughout 
the western Christian contemplative tradition. But the number of authors 
that are specifically echoed in the Mirror is relatively small. Marguerite's 
use of certain topoi suggests particular works. Her treatment of the wings 
of Seraphim as allegorical representations of aspects of contemplation 
points to the Celestial Hierarchies of the pseudo-Dionysius. She is familiar 
with the allegorization of Rachel as Reason and Benjamin as Contempla- 
tive Ecstasy in Richard of St. Victor's Twelve Patriarchs (also known as 
the Benjamin Minor), and of the allegory of the Four Daughters of God 
(Reason, Justice, Mercy, and Peace—although she replaces the last with 
Gentility) in the pseudo-Bonaventuran Meditations vitae Christi. She may 
also have known the pseudo-Dionysian Ecclesiastical Hierarchies, and 
William of Saint Thierry's Golden Letter to the Carthusian brethren of 
Mont-Dieu. However, the formulation of her ideas depends very heavily 
on the vernacular romance tradition, and the actual organization of her 
book derives from the tradition of didactic dialogues descending from 
Boethius' Consolation of Philosophy.? 


Sargent reiterates several of the potential sources originally postulated by 
Verdeyen, but note his addition of the apophatic writer Pseudo-Dionysius and 
the philosopher Boethius. While multiple authors have postulated influence 


7 Hogg, James. “Richard Methley's Latin Translations: The Cloud of Unknowing and Porete's the 
Mirror of Simple Souls.” Studies in Spirituality 12 (2002): 91. 

8 Ibid. 91. 
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from Boethius, his work will not be treated here.!? Also not within the scope of 
this essay is “the vernacular romance tradition,’ which is covered extensively 
in Zan Kocher's essay in this volume." In a footnote regarding the authors that 
are specifically echoed in her text, Sargent claims that: 


The fullest identification of sources and analogies occurs in Emilie Zum 
Brunn's notes to Claude Louis-Combet's modern French translation of 
the Mirror, which include: St Augustine (18, 88), St Bernard of Clairvaux 
(19, 92, 213), St Bonaventura (144), the pseudo-Dionysius (110, 16), Hugh 
of St Victor (133), Richard of St Victor (148), and William of St Thierry 
(18, 88, 123, 132, 215).12 


Ellen L. Babinsky's and Edmund Colledge's (etal.) modern English translations 
also make extensive claims in their footnotes about potential theological sourc- 
es for the Mirror. Babinsky reiterates the claim concerning use of Augustine, 
Bernard of Clairvaux, Pseudo-Dionysius, Richard of St. Victor, and William 
of St. Thierry, while adding a claim that Marguerite potentially used other 
Beguines like Hadewijch of Brabant as sources.? Likewise, Colledge, et al, 
echo some claims while asserting some other potential sources. His echoes 
include Augustine, Pseudo-Dionysius, Richard of St. Victor, and William of St. 
Thierry; he adds Thomas Aquinas, and Hadewijch of Brabant and Mechthild 


10 For an argument for dependence on Boethius see Babinsky, Ellen. "The Uses of Court- 
ly Language in Le Mirouer des simples ames anienties by Marguerite Porete" Essays 
in Medieval Studies 4 (1987): 91-106. For a discussion of the shortcomings of the claim 
of dependence on Boethius see Terry, Wendy R. Seeing Marguerite in the Mirror: A 
Linguistic Analysis of Porete's Mirror of Simple Souls. (Studies in Spirituality) Supplement 
21, (Leuven: Peeters, 2011), 57-80, "Reflecting and Expanding: Marguerite's Theological 
Sources." 

11 See “Literary Sources of The Mirror of Simple Souls,’ 96-u9 in this volume. 

12 Sargent, Michael G. “Marguerite Porete” Medieval Holy Women in the Christian Tradition 
c.1100—c.1500, (eds). Alastair Minnis and Rosalynn Voaden. Turnhout: Brepols, 2010. 300 
n.29. 

13  Babinsky Ellen, trans. and intro. The Mirror of Simple Souls. By Marguerite Porete. (New 
York: Paulist Press, 1993). Citations include: Augustine (224 ni2, 229 n101, 230 n103), 
Bernard of Clairvaux (224 n15), Pseudo-Dionysius (229 n101), Richard of St. Victor (226 
n49, 228 n74, 229 n96, 230 n106), William of St. Thierry (224 m9, 224 n28, 229 n96, 230 
n106), and Hadewijch of Brabant (228 n76). 
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of Magdeburg.'^ Multiple other scholars have echoed these claims and postu- 
lated their own about Marguerite's potential sources.!5 

This essay reviews the potential sources which are most agreed upon by 
modern scholars of the Mirror. Main sections below will cover Augustine 
and Bonaventure, Bernard of Clairvaux and William of St. Thierry, Hugh and 
Richard of St. Victor, and Pseudo-Dionysius. This essay will not deal with the 
religious material and liturgical culture of Marguerite's time, though that mate- 
rial was certainly influential and important to her.!6 And, while it is clearly her 
central religious source, this essay will not analyze Marguerite's use of the bib- 
lical material. Despite his claim that Marguerite was one of the great medieval 
heretics, Michael Frassetto writes, "There is no direct or explicit references to 
the scriptures in the Mirror but there are echoes of the Bible throughout, sug- 
gesting that she knew the good book" A cursory read in English and a review 
of footnotes in the most convenient translations of the Mirror will quickly 
demonstrate for the reader that Marguerite knew her Bible and referenced 
it liberally. From the Old Testament, she draws from the Torah material, his- 
torical texts, prophets, wisdom and poetry books. She also references all areas 
of the New Testament: Gospels, Acts, epistles, and Apocalypse.!? Zan Kocher 


14 Colledge, Edmund, Judith Grant, and J.C. Marler, trans. (into English), notes, and in- 
tro. The Mirror of Simple Souls. By “Margaret Porette" [sic]. Foreword by Kent Emery, Jr. 
Introduction by J.C. Marler. Notre Dame Texts in Medieval Culture 6 (Notre Dame, IN: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1999). Citations include: Augustine (25 n14, 30 n6), Pseu- 
do-Dionysius (15 n.7, 17 n.3, 29 n.1, 48 n.2, 93 n.3, 99 n.4, 100 n.8, 100 n.9, 100 n.10, 108 n.4, 
114 n.2, 129 n.1), Richard of St. Victor (go n.8), Williams of St. Thierry (128 n.1), Thomas 
Aquinas (123 n.1), Hadewijch of Brabant (136 n.5), and Mechthild of Magdeburg (49 n.11). 

15 See citations throughout this essay for other scholars’ claims about potential sources. 

16 For a review of such source claims see S. [Zan] Kocher, Allegories of Love in Marguerite 
Porete's Mirror of Simple Souls (Brepols, 2008), particularly Kocher's section entitled 
"Sources and Intertext of the Mirror" (56—79). 

17 Frassetto, Michael. The Great Medieval Heretics: Five Centuries of Religious Dissent 
(New York: Blue Bridge, 2008), 144. 

18 Fora careful study of how Marguerite used the biblical material to validate her claims 
about the annihilation and liberation of the Soul, see Jonathan Juilfs, "Reading the Bible 
Differently’: Appropriations of Biblical Authority in an Heretical Mystical Text, Margue- 
rite Porete's ‘The Mirror of Simple Souls’? Religion and Literature, 42.1/2 (Spring/Summer 
2010): 77-100. Noteworthy here is also Juilfs assertion that Marguerite's use of the biblical 
material itself sometimes looks remarkably Augustinian. With reference to Marguerite's 
use of the Mary and Martha story (Chapter 74), Juilfs notes that Augustine makes use of 
the same typology in Sermons 169 and 104 (see 83, n.16). Regarding Marguerite's reference 
to Saint Paul (Chapter 49), Juilfs notes Augustine's De paradise (11.53, line 21) and De Gene- 
si ad litteram (X11.2) (see 80). Regarding Marguerite's use of allegorical interpretation for 
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notes, "Not surprisingly, Porete refers most frequently to the Psalms, the Song 
of Songs, and the Gospels,” explaining, “I say ‘not surprisingly’ because the 
Vulgate's Psalms were the elementary reader of educated Christians, the Can- 
ticle was the source-poem for bridal mysticism, and the Gospels gave her the 
models of Christ and of his parables. There should remain no doubt that Porete 
knew the Bible well ..."9 

As will become clear to the reader, Marguerite knew a lot, and she knew a 
lot well. She may not have acknowledged any other source than the Divine, but 
the modern reader can plainly see that Marguerite's writing is part of a larger 
body of literature with “shared imagery" and “a shared cultural background.”20 
For the ease and convenience of the reader, and with language choice issues 
(Latin vs French vernacular) in mind, this essay will cite Marguerite and her 
potential sources in English translation, giving full credit to the translators 
used or noting when the translations are my own. 


3.2 Augustine (354-430) and Bonaventure (1221-1274) 


Any discussion on Marguerite's use of Augustine and Bonaventure must begin 
with a word on Marguerite's use of neo-Platonic categories. These are high- 
lighted because of her concern for Augustinian themes like the notion of true 
understanding and wisdom, or rather, the issue of what it takes to become a 
true sage. Winfried Corduan makes the claim that neo-Platonic philosophi- 
cal language “was by and large the mode of theological expression for most 
of the late medieval mystics" Corduan places Marguerite into this category, 
noting that "The Mirror stands in the line of the medieval neo-Platonic mys- 
tical literature that leads us from Augustine and Pseudo-Dionysius through 
Scotus Erigena and Bonaventure.” But Corduan is quick to point out that neo- 
Platonic categories do not produce a simple glossary by which one may decode 
Marguerite: 


That fact [Marguerite's use of philosophical language] does not mean 
that as soon as we have a neo-Platonic "dictionary" everything about the 


biblical material and criticism of those who reject it (Chapter 75), Juilfs notes Augustine's 
De doctrina christiana (111.12) (see 86). 

19 Kocher, S. [Zan]. Allegories of Love in Marguerite Porete’s Mirror of Simple Souls (Turnhout: 
Brepols), 2008. 78. 

20 García Acosta, Pablo. “Follow the Light: Lumen Gloriae and Visio Dei in the works of Dante 
Alighieri and Marguerite dicta Porete.” Eikón Imago 6.2 (2014). 72. 
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Mirror will become clear to us—far from it. But it does mean that unless 
we have reference to the neo-Platonic framework we have no hope of 
ever coming to terms with what Margaret taught.?! 


Instead, the neo-Platonic framework sets up a structure for interpretation.?? 
That framework places Marguerite firmly in line with Augustine, and so with 
Bonaventure who is himself clearly in line with Augustine. Again, as stated 
above, it is unlikely that one could ever prove a singular, direct line from the 
Mirror back to a specific text, be that of Augustine's or Bonaventure’s. Still, the 
frequency with which Marguerite uses themes common to these two closely 
related earlier theological writers, and the example of dialogical didactic texts 
available from each (both Augustine and Bonaventure wrote Soliloquies) show 
potential dependence upon them on Marguerite's part. In short, Marguerite's 
concern for themes shared with Augustine and Bonaventure, as well as her 
parallel in form with didactic dialogue, show possible knowledge of and use of 
these two earlier writers. 

Almost from the outset Marguerite's potential use of Augustine and Bo- 
naventure is highlighted. Marguerite's initial explicit directly addresses her 
readers. She begins her book proper with an allegorical telling of Alexander.?? 
This brief tale dominates her first chapter, the Prologue. But her second chap- 
terimmediately apologizes for the content of her work, in the classical sense of 
justifying her production for the reader/hearer of her book, and then describes 
the form of the book that is to unfold before the reader/hearer. The entirety of 
Chapter 2 reads: 


Love: As for you little ones of Holy Church, says Love, I have made this 
book for you, so that you might hear in order to be more worthy of the 
perfection of life and the being of peace to which the creature is able to 
arrive through the virtue of perfect charity, the gift given by the whole 


21  Corduan, Winfried. "The Gospel According to Margaret: M. Porette's The Mirror of Simple 
Souls, c. 1300.” Journal of the Evangelical Theological Society 35.4 (Dec. 1992): 520. 

22 For an explanation of how Marguerite combines neo-Platonic categories with courtly 
love language see Babinsky, Ellen. “The Uses of Courtly Language in Le Mirouer des sim- 
ples ames anienties by Marguerite Porete.” Essays in Medieval Studies 4 (1987): 91-106. 

23 See Zan Kocher's essay in this collection for an explanation of this allegory and its place 
relative to Marguerite's potential secular sources. For a brief introduction to the use of the 
story of Alexander the Great in Marguerite's day see Terry, Wendy R. Seeing Marguerite in 
the Mirror: A Linguistic Analysis of Porete's Mirror of Simple Souls. (Studies in Spirituality) 
Supplement 21, Leuven: Peeters, 2011. 81-85, "Roman d'Alexandre." 
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Trinity, which gift you will hear explained in this book through the 
Intellect of Love and following the questions of Reason.?^ (emphasis added) 


Two elements from this chapter link the Mirror to Augustine. The first is a 
reference to form. One can see here that Marguerite explains from the outset 
that her book will be a gift to the hearer, which will be explained as Reason 
prompts through questioning. The second link is thematic. Note the Trinitar- 
ian emphasis and the call to be ^worthy of the perfection of life" Note also the 
assertion that the gift given by the whole Trinity is arrived at through highly 
philosophical means, namely "through the Intellect of Love and following the 
questions of Reason.” 

Marguerite's dialogical didactic form is frequently explained as a depen- 
dence upon secular romance literature from her day, but Augustine's and 
Bonaventure's Soliloquies offer a potential religious model for Marguerite's 
form.?5 Zan Kocher's essay in this volume treats potential secular sources that 
may have influenced Marguerite's form.?9 The claim of potential influence on 
form from these religious sources does not negate potential influence from any 
secular source that might also contribute to or support Marguerite's decision 
on form. The one claim is not mutually exclusive with the other. Instead, just 
as thematic similarities cause postulation of multiple similar potential sourc- 
es, so does similarity in form. Augustine's Soliloquies is a dialogue between 
himself and Reason.?" Later in his life, Augustine describes the form of the 
Soliloquies thusly, "I asked myself questions and I replied to myself, as if we 
were two, reason and I, whereas I was of course just one”? And this is the 
central form of Augustine's Soliloquies: Personified Reason directs questions to 
Augustine in a highly Socratic exchange. His dialogue is simpler than that form 
of the dialogue we see in the Mirror, this is obvious: Augustine has only two 
characters in discussion whereas Marguerite uses multiple personified char- 
acters. However, it is noteworthy that Reason is chief among her dialoguers. 
Bonaventure's Soliloquies are also dialogic and didactic, and also only uses two 


24  Porete, Marguerite, The Mirror of Simple Souls (New York: 1993), 81. 

25 For a more careful treatment of Augustine's and Bonaventure's Soliloquies as potential 
sources for the Mirror see Terry, Wendy R. Seeing Marguerite in the Mirror: A Linguistic 
Analysis of Porete's Mirror of Simple Souls. (Studies in Spirituality) Supplement 21, Leuven: 
Peeters, 2011. 57-80, “Reflecting and Expanding: Marguerite's Theological Sources.” 

26 See Zan Kocher’s in this volume. 

27 Augustine, Soliloquies and Immortality of the Soul, trans. Gerard Watson. (Warminster, 
England: Aris & Phillips, 1990). 

28 Augustine, Retractions, trans. Sister Mary Inez Bogan. (Washington: Catholic University 
Press, 1968), 16-17. 
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conversation partners: his are the Soul and Man.?9 Again, the dialogue is sim- 
pler than Marguerite's, two versus many characters. But again, one of the two 
speakers in the earlier theological text becomes central to Marguerite, here, 
the Soul. 

A review of chapter titles alone shows the potential of dependence on 
Bonaventure's Soliloquies for Marguerite. Each of Bonaventure's chapters 
begin with, *How the Soul ..." His Soliloquies is a four-chapter "exercise" for 
the Soul. Again, the more complex structure of the Mirror should be noted. 
However, Marguerite begins forty-three of her chapter titles in the same way, 
*How the Soul ..." Bonaventure explains that his Soliloquies are an intentional 
“philosophical discourse, in which the devout soul... questions, and man... 
responds."?? Marguerite could have easily been influenced by Augustine's and 
Bonaventure's Soliloquies, gleaning from them Reason and the Soul as dialogue 
partners. 

Marguerite's potential dependence on Augustine and Bonaventure can also 
be seen, and perhaps more clearly so, in her use of similar themes and con- 
cepts. Later in his life Augustine refers to his Soliloquies as an unfinished work 
in which "the question was asked and it was to some extent at least made ap- 
parent what sort of person he must be who wishes to acquire wisdom."?! Again 
and again, Marguerite addresses the issue of who is worthy of the teachings of 
her book, which she clearly understands as tantamount to acquiring true wis- 
dom. She addresses her Mirror to “you little ones,’ (Chapter 2)?? those whom 
she believes worthy of the acquisition. This is similar to Bonaventure's stated 
audience in his Soliloquies, who he calls “the simple”#8 and about whom he later 
writes, ^O Soul, how much, do you think, they are glad and rejoice who unend- 
ingly contemplate that eternal looking glass (mirror)" (Soliloquies 4.24).8* While 
Marguerite does not use the theme of the mirror explicitly inside her work, it 
runs underneath the entire book, only clearly being used in its title, The Mirror 
of Simple Annihilated Souls and Those Who Only Remain in Will and Desire of 
Love. Marguerite connects “simple” with “soul” and with “mirror” all potentially 
reminiscent of Bonaventure. Jane Chance asserts that there is a connection to 


29 Bonaventure. Opera Omnia. Vol 8. Opuscula varia ad theolgiam mysticam et res ordinis 
fratrum minorum spectantia. (Florence: Collegium S. Bonaventurae). 1898. 

30 Ibid, 29. 

31 Augustine, Retractions, trans. Sister Mary Inez Bogan. (Washington: Catholic University 
Press, 1968), 16-17. 

32  Porete, Marguerite, The Mirror of Simple Souls (New York: 1993), 81. 

33 Bonaventure, Opera Omnia (Florence, 1898), 29. 

34 Ibid. 64. 
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Augustine in Chapter 82 of the Mirror where Marguerite addresses the reader/ 
hearer of her book, “Grasp the gloss, hearers of this book, for the kernel is there 
which nourishes the bride"35 Chance sees this as, “A reference to the long- 
standing image of the nut as a useless outer shell of fiction combined with the 
important inner meat of truth— derived from Augustine in De doctrina chris- 
tiana and repeated later by Julian of Norwich ..."356 Marguerite warns religious 
and learned readers from the very beginning of her text that they must proceed 
with humility, addressing them directly in her initial explicit in the imperative, 
"Humble, then your wisdom which is based on Reason.” She tells theologians, 
“You will not have the intellect for it, no matter how brilliant your abilities, if 
you do not proceed humbly,” but she is quick to implore, “May Love and Faith, 
together, cause you to rise above Reason."?7 

Strong thematic links to Augustine and Bonaventure can be seen in Mar- 
guerite's deeply Trinitarian teaching, her position on the will, and her claim 
that love should rule all. Direct and indirect references to the Trinity are so 
frequent in the Mirror that an exhaustive review of them here is not practical. 
Instead, let a couple of examples suffice to illustrate the point. In Chapter 5, 
where Marguerite is arguing that the annihilated Soul has nothing to fear, 
she writes, "For He is everywhere present, omnipotent, omniscient, and total 
goodness. He is our Father, our Brother, and our Loyal Lover ... He is without 
end, three persons, and one God; and as such, says this Soul, He is the Lover of 
our souls.'38 In her introduction to her translation of the Mirror, Ellen Babin- 
sky writes, "[Marguerite] draws upon the familiar Augustinian concept of God 
as Lover, Loved, Love and expands it into an expression of divine goodness as 
self-diffusive."*? Perhaps one of the best examples of this in Marguerite is in 
her u2th chapter: 


He is One eternal Goodness who is Eternal Love, which tends by the 
nature of charity, to give and overflow His total goodness. Such eternal 
goodness begets pleasing goodness the loving Love of the Lover is in the 
Beloved. The Beloved regards the Lover forever by this loving Love.*? 


35 Porete, Marguerite, The Mirror of Simple Souls (New York: 1993), 158. 

36 Chance, Jane. The Literary Subversions of Medieval Women (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 
2007), 89. 

37 Porete, Marguerite, The Mirror of Simple Souls (New York: 1993), 79. 

38 Ibid. 84. 

39  Babinsky, Ellen. “Introduction and Notes.’ In The Mirror of Simple Souls, by Marguerite 
Porete. (New York: Paulist Press, 1993), 30. 

40 Porete, Marguerite, The Mirror of Simple Souls (New York: 1993), 184. For more on 
Augustinian Trinitarian influences see also De Longchamp's notes for his modern French 
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Augustine's De Trinitate 814 comes quickly to mind. In it, Augustine answers 
two questions regarding love with the same formula: 


But what is love or charity, which divine Scripture so greatly praises and 
proclaims, except the love of good? But love is of' some one that loves, and 
with love something is loved. Behold, then, there are three things: he that 
loves, and that which is loved, and love. 


And then later in the paragraph he adds, "What does the mind love in a friend 
except the mind? There, then, also are three things: he that loves, and that 
which is loved, and love! Marguerite clearly displays her inheritance of 
the Augustinian loving Trinity when she writes in Chapter 113, “He is who is, 
because He is what He is of Himself: Lover, Loved, Love"? Also noteworthy as 
a parallel to Bonaventure's Trinitarian theology is Marguerite's understanding 
that the Father is the source of the Trinity when she writes in Chapter 67: 


Truth: Thus is she in God the Father, says Truth. For we believe that there 
is no person in the Trinity who has not received from His person, save 
only the person of the Father. 

Love: This is truth, says Love, for God the Father possesses the divine 
power of Himself without receiving it from any other. He possesses the 
outpouring of His divine power and gives to His Son the same which He 
possesses of Himself, and the Son receives it from the Father. So that the 
Son is born of the Father and so is equal to Him. And from the Father and 
from the Son is the Holy Spirit, one person in the Trinity. He is not born, 
but He is. The Son is born of the Father and the Holy Spirit is from the 
Father and from the Son.*8 


The reader will note here Marguerite's apparent reliance on the filioque clause 
regarding generation of the Holy Spirit, to be addressed below. 

Marguerite's understanding of human will is also closely related to Augus- 
tine’s. In Chapter 11, Marguerite writes in the voice of Unrighteous Will, “Now 


translation for Chapters 9, 10, 57, 80, 92, 95 where he highlights the "Augustinian climate" 
that he claims permeates the Mirror. (Le Miroir. Paris, 1984). 

41 Augustine of Hippo. (1887). On the Trinity. In P. Schaff, (ed.), A.W. Haddan, trans., 
St. Augustine: On the Holy Trinity, Doctrinal Treatises, Moral Treatises (Vol. 3, 124). (Buffalo, 
NY: Christian Literature Company). 

42  Porete, Marguerite, The Mirror of Simple Souls (New York 1993), 184. 

43 Ibid. 143. See Bonaventure (J Sent. D.2, a.u., q.2, Brevil. 1.3). 
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I cannot be, says Unrighteous Will, what I ought to be until I return to where 
I was before I departed from Him, where I was as naked as He is who is; to 
be as naked as I was when I was who was not. And it is necessary that I have 
this, if I wish to receive what is mine. Otherwise I will not have it."^*^ Margue- 
rite's writing is cryptic, and grappling with tough philosophical categories like 
"the will" does not simplify it. Babinsky explains Marguerite's understanding 
as follows: 


In the fifth stage, the will must “depart its own will" and “render itself back 
to God." Although free will has been placed in the soul by the goodness 
of God, with the power of the free will, the soul freely removed her will 
from the will of God. Having removed the will from God, who properly 
possesses free will, the soul separated herself from God, willing indepen- 
dently from the divine will. To will the divine will is the proper activity 
of the human will; to will independently of the divine will is what consti- 
tutes the separation of humanity from God. To will independently of God 
is even to steal the will from God, who is the proper locus of the human 
will. The removal of the will from the divine will does not therefore ren- 
der the will unfree however, for Marguerite, as for Augustine, Bernard, 
and their successors, the will is still free either to wander into perdition, 
or through grace, to replace itself where it belongs, in the divine will.45 


For this, Babinsky cites Augustine's The Spirit and the Letter 53—55. Augustine's 
Chapter 53 (entitled, "Volition and Ability"), Chapter 54 ("Whether Faith be in 
a Man's Own Power"), and Chapter 55 ("What faith is Laudable") address the 
issues of the freedom of the individual. Elsewhere, Augustine wrote extensively 
on humanity's freedom and God's grace, noting the delicate balance needed to 
keep the faithful Christian away from the heresy of Pelagianism.* Marguerite 
seems to follow fundamentally the same position as Augustine in a claim of 
freedom, one which falls short of the Pelagian claim of complete indepen- 
dence. Patrick Wright notes that Marguerite “follows Augustine's belief that 
self-will, lying outside God, is an obstacle to divine union" and refers the reader 
to Augustine's De civitate Dei (14, 2-3 and 414-418). He then adds, “But she goes 
further than an Augustinian turning of the will toward God, since no mode 


44  Porete, Marguerite, The Mirror of Simple Souls (New York: 1993), 183. 

45  Babinsky, Ellen. “Introduction.” In The Mirror of Simple Souls, by Marguerite Porete. 
(New York: Paulist Press, 1993), 32. 

46 See also Augustine's A Treatise On Grace and Free Will. 
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of willing can remain”# For Marguerite, the human will must, and has the 
power to, choose its own demise or to place itself inside the divine will where it 
belongs. This in turn frees the soul from anxiety about past sins.48 

Attitudes about freedom from one's past sins also link Marguerite to Augus- 
tine. In Chapter 16, Marguerite writes in the voice of Love, "This Soul has no 
anxiety about sin which she might have ever committed, nor about suffering 
which God might have suffered for her, nor about the sins or anxiety in which 
her neighbors remain."? Colledge remarks in his notes for Chapter 16 that 
Meister Eckhart (c1260-c1328) followed Marguerite's claim here about the 
Soul's lack of anxiety concerning her past sins in one of his sermons. Colledge 
cites Eckhart as writing that "if a man had committed a thousand mortal sins, 
and if he were rightly disposed, he should not wish not to have committed 
them," while noting that Eckhart could have appealed to Augustine's Of Free 
Choice of the Will, where he wrote, "Even our sins are necessary to the universal 
perfection which God established."5? Here is a circuitous way of demonstrat- 
ing yet again Marguerite's potential reliance on Augustine. Ultimately, this 
attitude leads Marguerite to agree further with Augustine that those who are 
ruled by love are linked to God and may do as they will. In Chapter 13, Margue- 
rite writes: 


And moreover, I wish to say, says Reason, that whoever has these two 
strings in his bow, that is, the light of Faith and the power of Love, has 
permission to do all that pleases him, by the witness of Lover herself, who 
says to the Soul: My love, love and do what you will.5! 


47 Wright, Patrick. "Marguerite Porete's Mirror of Simple Souls and the Subject of Annihila- 
tion." Mystics Quarterly 35.3-4 (2009): 75 n.42. 

48 Not all scholars agree that Marguerite's understanding of the will parallels Augus- 
tine's. Jack C. Marler, (in “The Mirror of Simple Souls: The Ethics of Margaret Porette.” 
A Companion to Meister Eckhart, (ed.) Jeremiah M. Hackett. Brill's Companions to the 
Christian Tradition, 36. (Leiden and Boston: Brill), 2012. 445-472.) notes, "Augustine 
argues, in De libero arbitrio uoluntatis 3.7—8, that to will not to be and, in so doing, to will 
to have no will is to will a contradiction. The Augustinian argument against the rational- 
ity of suicide may be used thus to some effect against the annihilating spirituality that is 
commended in the Mirror ..." (464 n.75). 

49  Porete, Marguerite, The Mirror of Simple Souls (New York: 1993), 99. 

50 Colledge, Edmund, Judith Grant, and J.C. Marler, trans. (into English), notes, and intro. 
The Mirror of Simple Souls by “Margaret Porette” [sic]. Foreword by Kent Emery, Jr. Intro. 
J.C. Marler. Notre Dame Texts in Medieval Culture 6. (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1999), 35 n.3. 

51  Porete, Marguerite, The Mirror of Simple Souls (New York: 1993), 95. 
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Every modern translation with footnotes that postulates sources for the Mirror 
cites Augustine's commentary on First John, In I Johannem 7.8, here, "Love, and 
do what thou wilt.”52 The parallel is clear. Again, like Augustine, Marguerite 
can make such a claim because she sees the Soul as intimately linked to God. 
Augustine wrote addressing God in Confessions 3.6 (11) "Thou wert more inward 
to me than my most inward part; and higher than my highest."5? This sentiment 
is further echoed in his Exposition of the Psalms. Marguerite continues to use 
Augustinian themes like this one when she writes in Chapter 11: 


We will say, says Love for the sake of the hearers, that God loves better 
the greater part of this Soul in Him than the lesser part that is of herself. 
But the Soul says: there is no lesser part, there is nothing except the All. 
This I can say well and truthfully.54 


Yet, again, it should be noted that direct dependence on Augustine or Bonaven- 
ture cannot be proven. The postulating of sources is simply problematic. This 
uncertainty exists even with what appear to be such clear reliance as seen in 
the "love and do what you will" Kocher highlights the problem of determining 
exactly what avenue a concept or theme took to get to Marguerite because 
of the ubiquity of teachings such as this, writing, “For example, when Porete 
has Reason quote Love as declaring, love and do what you will’..., this might 
suggest that the author had read the Tractatus in I Johanne, but on the other 
hand (as I think more likely) she could well have encountered Augustine's 
famous aphorism elsewhere/"55 There is simply no way to prove either position. 


3.3 Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1153) and William of St. Thierry 
(1085-1148) 


Though Bernard was a Cistercian and William a Benedictine, history shows 
that they met in 118 and were great friends. It should not be surprising, then, 


52 Augustine of Hippo. (1888). Ten Homilies on the First Epistle of John. In P. Schaff (ed.), 
H. Browne & J.H. Myers, trans., St. Augustin: Homilies on the Gospel of John, Homilies on the 
First Epistle of John, Soliloquies (Vol. 7, p. 504). (New York: Christian Literature Company). 

53 Augustine of Hippo. (1886). The Confessions of St. Augustin. In P. Schaff, (ed.), J.G. 
Pilkington, trans., The Confessions and Letters of St. Augustin with a Sketch of His Life and 
Work (Vol. 1, p. 63). (Buffalo, Nv: Christian Literature Company). 

54  Porete, Marguerite, the Mirror of Simple Souls (New York: 1993), 91. 

55 Kocher, S. [Zan]. Allegories of Love in Marguerite Porete's Mirror of Simple Souls. Medieval 
Women, Texts and Contexts 17. (Turnhout: Brepols, 2008), 57. 
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that their writing shares many themes, or that when one postulates one as a 
source for Marguerite, the other also frequently comes to mind.56 These two 
men offer templates for Marguerite's Trinitarian theology and the will, expand- 
ing on some of the Augustinian themes already noted, as well as offering new 
parallels for Marguerite's understanding of the ascent of the soul toward God 
or deification. Emilie Zum Brunn writes: 


Marguerite Porete is a typical representative of the Rheno-Flemish 
spirituality which united the Minnemystic (mysticism of Love) and the 
Wesenmystik (mysticism of Being). One, and perhaps the chief of its great 
precursors in the twelfth century, was the Cistercian Guillaume, abbot of 
Saint-Theirry, a friend of Saint Bernard's. He introduced into Latin theol- 
ogy important Greek themes which had been forgotten or left aside, in 
spite of Erigena's efforts in the ninth century. 

The most important of these themes expresses the traditional doctrine 
of deification: the aim of the soul is not only considered to be an assimi- 
lation to God, as in the Latin tradition—i.e. to become like God— but, 
in Guillaume's own words, “to become what God is [Guillaume of Saint- 
Thierry, Letter to the Friars of Mount—God, PL 184, 307—354]." This is a 
reinterpretation, much more radical than Augustine's, of the return of 
the soul to its original reality in God. Thus for the great Rheno-Flemish 
beguines, such as ... Marguerite Porete... the abandonment of the soul 
to God is expressed by an ontological dilemma: we must spoil what in 
us is purely created, and thus separate from Him, to be able to recover 
our true, “uncreated,” unseparated being in God. Then we become what 
God is, or, in even bolder expression, God with God, God in God, or simply, 
God.5” 


Andrea Janelle Dickens notes an additional parallel to William, adding Bernard 
as well in her discussion on Marguerite’s seven-stage ascent to God. Dickens 
writes, “It is worth noting that she [Marguerite] explicitly develops a scheme 


56 For similarities between the Cistercian nun Beatrice of Nazareth and Marguerite, see the 
careful study by John Arblaster and Rob Faesen, “The Influence of Beatrice of Nazareth 
on Marguerite Porete: The Seven Manners of Love Revised." Cíteaux 64 (2013): 41-88. For 
criticisms of the connection between Beatrice and Marguerite, see Jennifer Schuberth, 
“Holy Church is Not Able to Recognize Her’: The Virtues and Interpretation in Marguerite 
Porete's Mirror.” History of Religions 52.3 (February 2013): 197-213, especially 207ff. 

57 Zum Brunn, Emilie. "Self, Not-Self and the Ultimate in Marguerite Porete's Mirror of 
Annihilated Souls" God, the Self, and Nothingness: Reflections Eastern and Western, (ed.) 
Robert E. Carter. (New York: Paragon House, 1990), 82. 
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of ascent similar to the spiritual writings of men such as Bernard of Clairvaux 
and William of St-Thierry" Dickens then immediately highlights the recurring 
issue of ubiquity of themes and form by adding, "Developmental schemes 
were common among the speculative theology and mystical theology of men, 
particularly in the monastic traditions (Victorines, Cistercians, Benedictines) 
and within the Neo-Platonic traditions of the early and high middle ages.'5? 
Note that Dickens has unintentionally marked the problem of determining 
theological sources for Marguerite by connecting the monastic traditions 
and the Neo-Platonic traditions that all seem to have influenced Marguerite. 
Again, the difficulty of asserting any single source for any given idea must be 
acknowledged. As Michael Frassetto has put it, "Although she [Marguerite] did 
not make explicit mention of earlier mystical texts, she was clearly aware of 
these works, including those by William of St. Thierry and St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux ...”°9 And Michael Sargent notes, "[A]lthough the form of the Mirouer 
makes it difficult to trace specific sources, echoes have been noted of theologi- 
cal themes particularly from Bernard of Clairvaux and the Victorine school.’6° 

One such echo is again in Marguerite's Trinitarian theology. As has been 
shown above, Marguerite had a highly developed Trinitarian theology. Mul- 
tiple elements of that Trinitarian theology can be linked back to Augustinian 
thought. Other elements seem more indebted to later mystical writers like 
Bernard and William (and others, as will be shown below). One such potential 
link to Bernard can be seen in Chapter 14. Marguerite writes: 


She [this Soul] knows, says Love, by the virtue of Faith, that God is all 
Power, and all Wisdom, and perfect Goodness, and that God the Father 
has accomplished the work of the Incarnation, and the Son also and the 
Holy Spirit also ... This is one Power, one Wisdom, and one Will. One God 
alone in three persons, three persons and one God alone.fl 


Bernard's letter against the errors of Abelard (Letter 190.3) gives the fundamen- 
tal traditional perspectives on God as Power, Wisdom, and Goodness, which 
Marguerite seems to inherit. Bernard's concern is to correct Abelard's error 
in assignment. Thus he writes, “He [Abelard] says that Power properly and 


58 Dickens, Andrea Janelle. The Female Mystic: Great Women Thinkers of the Middle Ages 
(London: 1.5. Tauris, 2009), 121. 

59  Frassetto, Michael. The Great Medieval Heretics: Five Centuries of Religious Dissent 
(New York: Blue Bridge, 2008), 143. 

60 Sargent, Michael G. "The Annihilation of Marguerite Porete.” Viator 28 (1997): 266. 

61  Porete, Marguerite, The Mirror of Simple Souls (New York: 1993), 96. 
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specially belongs to the Father, Wisdom to the Son, which, indeed, is false. For 
the Father both is, and is most truly called, Wisdom, and the Son Power, and 
what is common to Both is not the proprium of Each singly.’ Marguerite uses 
the categories more fluidly than Bernard, not assigning an attribute to each 
person of the Trinity, but noting the efficacy of each attribute for God as a 
whole and then making a Trinitarian claim about the Incarnation while simul- 
taneously making a claim of the oneness of God's will. 

As was noted above, Marguerite's understanding of the human will is also 
not purely idiosyncratic. Instead, also noted above, scholars have postulated 
Augustine as informing Marguerite's position, and scholars have also connect- 
ed her thoughts on the will to Bernard. “For Marguerite, as for Augustine, Ber- 
nard, and their successors, the will is still free either to wander into perdition, 
or, through grace, to replace itself where it belongs, in the divine will."6? Note 
again, that narrowing the concepts down to a single source is highly problem- 
atic. Marguerite's use of Augustinian themes is noted above. Her attitude to- 
wards the freedom of the will also conforms to Bernard's position, perhaps best 
seen in his treatise to William of St. Thierry, On Grace and Free Choice. In the 
first two chapters of the text, Bernard writes that free will is necessary, "That to 
the merit of a good work is needed, together with the grace of God, the consent 
of the free will,’ concluding that "Where, therefore, there is consent, there is an 
act of will. Moreover, where there is an act of will, there is freedom "64 Paradox- 
ically, while Marguerite asserts freedom of the will, she also claims inability to 
will. In Chapter 9, Marguerite states, "They [such free souls] no longer possess 
any will, and if they would desire anything, they would separate themselves 
from Love."55 William makes a very similar claim about the inability to will in 
his Golden Epistle. He writes: 


But “unity of spirit” with God for the man who has his heart raised on high 
is the term of the will's progress toward God. No longer does it merely 


62 Saint Bernard of Clairvaux. (1889). Life and Works of Saint Bernard. (SJ. Eales, trans., 
J. Mabillon, (ed.)) (Second Edition., Vol. 2, 570). (London; New York; Cincinnati; Chicago: 
Burns & Oates Limited; Benziger Brothers). 

63  Babinsky, Ellen. "Introduction and notes” In The Mirror of Simple Souls, by Marguerite 
Porete. (New York: Paulist Press, 1993), 32. 

64 Bernard of Clairvaux. The Treatise of St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux Concerning Grace 
and Free Will: Addressed to William, Abba of St. Thierry. Trans. Watkin W. Williams. 
(London: Macmillan, 1920), 3, 6. 

65  Porete, Marguerite, The Mirror of Simple Souls (New York: 1993), 86. 
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desire what God desires, not only does it love him, but it is perfect in its 
love, so that it can will only what God wills. (2.257)66 


And then later referring back to the centrality of Love in conforming to the will 
of God, William writes, “It makes man one with God, one spirit, not only with 
the unity which comes of willing the same thing but with a greater fullness of 
virtue, as has been said: the inability to will anything else (2.262)."67 

The freedom of the will is absolutely necessary for Marguerite if one is 
to ascend through her seven-stage ascent to God, an ascent that allows the 
human to participate with the Divine, and specifically with the Trinity, and 
this again links her to potential sources by Bernard and William. Some have 
claimed that Marguerite pushed past the parallels with her predecessors by 
failing to qualify that union with God or deification only happens after death. 
Robert Lerner makes this claim when he writes: 


[T]he bulk of the book is concerned with describing the previous states 
of the soul's knowledge of God on earth, and in so doing uses very daring 
language. 

For example, in contradistinction to St. Bernard, who uses the image 
of mixed liquids to describe the condition of blessed soul in Paradise, 
Marguerite introduces a similar analogy to describe a mystical state here 
below ... Marguerite does not qualify this description; of union by a saving 
clause equivalent to Bernard's videtur, and her language is strong: "such 
souls and Love are one thing and not two things ..."68 


But proving this claim is not so simple. In Chapter 14, Marguerite asserts that 
humanity is glorified in paradise. She writes, "This God is everywhere in His 
divine nature, but humanity is glorified in paradise, joined to the person of the 


66 William of St. Thierry, The Golden Epistle, trans. Theodore Berkeley. (Spencer, Mass.: 
Cistercian Publications, 1971), 94. 

67 Ibid. 95. 

68 Lerner Robert E. “The Image of Mixed Liquids in Late Medieval Thought.” Church History 
40 (1971): 399. For a treatment of Bernard's liquid imagery as foundational for Beguines, 
and so for Marguerite, see Juan Marin, "Annihilation and Deification in Beguine Theology 
and Marguerite Porete's Mirror of Simple Souls" Harvard Theological Review 103 (2010): 
89-109. For a comparison with highlights of differences of Bernard's and Marguerite's 
deification scheme as “mystical writers" (as opposed to "schoolmen"), see Paul M. Col- 
lins, Partaking in Divine Nature: Deification and Communion (London: T&T Clark, 2010), 
especially 122-126. 
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Son as well as the Sacrament of the Altar”5° There is clear participation in the 


Trinity for Marguerite. That unity is essentially absorption; or, as Marguerite 


would maintain, annihilation. She writes in Chapter 21, “I am God, says Love, 


for Love is God and God is Love, and this Soul is God by the condition of Love. 


Iam God by divine nature and this Soul is God by righteousness of Love.””° And 


later in Chapter 115, which is entitled, “Here is described the eternal substance, 


and how Love generates the Trinity in the Soul" 


Ah, Unity, says the Soul grasped by Divine Goodness, you generate unity, 
and unity reflects its ardor in unity. Divine love of unity generates in the 
Annihilated Soul, in the unencumbered Soul, in the Transparent Soul, 
eternal substance, pleasing fruiting, loving conjunction. From the eter- 
nal substance the memory possesses the power of the Father. From the 
pleasing fruiting the intellect possesses the wisdom of the Son. From the 
loving conjunction the will possesses the goodness of the Holy Spirit. 
This goodness of the Holy Spirit conjoins it [the will] in the love of the 
Father and of the Son.” 


In his Golden Epistle, William sets the stage for Marguerite's Trinitarian unity. 


He writes: 


69 
70 
71 
72 


It is called unity of spirit not only because the Holy Spirit brings it about 
or inclines a man’s spirit to it, but because it is the Holy Spirit himself, the 
God who is Charity. He who is the Love of Father and Son, their Unity, 
Sweetness, Good, Kiss, Embrace and whatever else they can have in com- 
mon in that supreme unity of truth and truth of unity, becomes for man 
in regard to God in the manner appropriate to him what he is for the Son 
in regard to the Father or for the Father in regard to the Son through unity 
of substance. The soul in its happiness finds itself standing midway in 
the Embrace and the Kiss of Father and Son. In a manner which exceeds 
description and thought, the man of God is found worthy to become not 
God but what God is, that is to say man becomes through grace what God 
is by nature. (2.263)7? 


Porete, Marguerite, the Mirror of Simple Souls (New York: 1993), 96. 

Ibid., 104. 

Ibid., 185. 

William of St. Thierry, The Golden Epistle, trans. Theodore Berkeley. (Spencer, Mass.: 
Cistercian Publications, 1971), 95-96. 
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For William, “The soul in its happiness finds itself standing midway in the 
Embrace of the Kiss of Father and Son,” deeply participating in the Trinity. This 
participation for William, “exceeds description and thought” And very much 
like Marguerite’s “This Soul is God by the condition of Love,” William declares 
that “the man of God is found worthy to become not God, but what God is.” 
Clearly, the parallel is not perfect, but the similarities are striking. Babinsky 
sees the similarities between Marguerite and William regarding union as most 
clear in “the transformative power of divine Love.””3 

Interestingly (given the problem of translation as a hindrance to determin- 
ing sources), twice in the notes of her translation, Ellen Babinsky specifically 
highlights word comparisons between Old French and Latin to make claims 
about Marguerite’s potential use of William. This is very interesting, because 
as Colledge notes, Jean Dechanet, the editor of the critical edition of William's 
Golden Epistle, “makes no mention of any French translation,"^ which implies 
either that Marguerite made use of the Latin, or that the material that seems 
from William was gleaned from another source. In Chapter uo, Marguerite 
writes: 


[The Seeker]: What, then, is a skill in a creature? 

Love: It is a subtle natural ability from which intellect is born, which gives 
understanding in the Soul to interpret what someone says more perfectly 
than the one who says it himself, even though the speaker understands 
what he says. Why? Because intelligence reposes, and speaking labors; 
and understanding cannot undertake labor lest she be less noble.” 
(emphasis added) 


The word translated "ability" is, according to Babinsky the place of the parallel. 
She writes: 


The Old French term is engin; the Latin term, ingenium, occurs in William 
of St-Thierry, The Golden Epistle 1.15, and Richard of St. Victor, The Mystical 
Ark, 3.21. The concept can refer to intellectual acumen or heroic physical 


73 Babinsky, Ellen. "Introduction and notes” In The Mirror of Simple Souls, by Marguerite 
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activity, or to the artifacts resulting from these achievements. The term 
in medieval writing is multivalent and points to the human capacity for 
shaping the environment for human advantage.76 


Somewhat ironically, William's Golden Epistle 115-16 is less about the virtue 
of not exerting effort, and more about God's grace when the soul meets their 
limit, while at the same time exhorting his reader to not serve God perfuncto- 
rily or out of obligation. He writes: 


It is not for you to concern yourselves feebly with the ordinary command- 
ments nor to give your attention only to what God lays down as of obliga- 
tion; you must seek his desires, fulfill in yourselves what is God's will, the 
good thing, the desirable thing, the perfect thing. 

It is for others to serve God, it is for you to cling to him; it is for others 
to believe in God, know him, love him and revere him; it is for you to taste 
him, understand him, be acquainted with him, enjoy him. (115-16)77 


William is quick to point out that what he is outlining is “no easy goal," but 
reassures the reader that they do not attempt it on their own. Instead, he 
promises, ^[I]f a man faithfully does what is humanly possible for him to do, 
God himself in his mercy will give judgment for his poor one, will champion 
his cause, because man did what he could (116)? Marguerite continues in 
Chapter uo demonstrating another potential use of William in her vocabulary 
choice: 


[Love]: Thought has no more lordship in her. She has lost the use of her 
senses—not her senses, but the use. For Love has carried her from the 
place where she was, in leaving her senses in peace, and so has seized this 
use. This is the completion of her pilgrimage, and the annihilation by her 
rendering of her will, which is dissolved in [Love]."? (emphasis added) 


And again Babinsky notes parallels to William. Concerning this passage Babin- 
sky writes in her introduction: 


76  Babinsky, Ellen. "Introduction and notes” In The Mirror of Simple Souls, by Marguerite 
Porete. (New York: Paulist Press, 1993), 229 n.96. 

77 William of St. Thierry, The Golden Epistle, trans. Theodore Berkeley. (Spencer, Mass.: 
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The use of the term "senses" [for Marguerite's spiritual progress] is 
somewhat reminiscent of William of St. — Thierry's theory of human 
knowledge, where he defined the inward senses as intellect. Margue- 
rite seems to use this term in a similar way to refer to the given created 
intellectual nature of the sad soul, ability-intellect-understanding.®° 


Then, in an endnote for the passage she adds: 


The term senses (Old French, sens; Latin, sensus) refers to the given cre- 
ated intellectual nature of the sad soul. In this instance, Marguerite tells 
us that the human faculties remain, but the soul no longer makes use of 
them in a human way. William of St-Thierry offers a similar perspective; 
see The Mirror of Faith 15.27, and Meditations 3.8.81 


William's point in his third Meditations is that the "sense" of the soul is trans- 
formed into the image of God by Love. Quoting Paul by name, William reminds 
his reader that “Beholding the glory of God, we are changed into the same im- 
age” [2 Cor 3.18]. He immediately explains the connection by adding, “That 
is how the soul's sense functions. For the soul's sense is love; by love it per- 
ceives whatever it perceives (3.8).’82 The parallel of dependence on Love with 
Marguerite is noteworthy. William ends this section of his Meditations with the 
comment, “This is the charity by which he who loves ‘abides in God and God 
in him’ [1 John 4.16] (3.8).’83 That abiding for William results in the striking 
parallel of a claim of deification that would be at home in Marguerite's Mirror. 
William writes, “O Charity, Charity, you have brought us to this that, because 
we love God and the Son of God, we are called and we are gods and sons of 
God! (3.9)”84 These examples serve to link Marguerite back to William, while 
at the same time they serve also to highlight again the problem of ubiquity 
of themes and issues of translation and source language when speculating on 
possible sources for the Mirror. 
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3.4 Hugh of St. Victor (1086-1141) and Richard of St. Victor (d. 1173) 


As has already been noted above, links to the Victorines have been made by 
many scholars seeking to determine Marguerite’s theological sources. Those 
same scholars, as also noted above, frequently link Marguerite to the Victorines 
via other theological sources, which themselves may have been dependent on 
the Victorines. This short section reviews briefly Marguerite’s potential use of 
Hugh of St. Victor’s Soliloquy on the Earnest Money of the Soul, and Richard of 
St. Victor’s The Twelve Patriarchs and The Mystical Ark. 

That Marguerite may have been dependent on Bonaventure’s Soliloquies has 
already been noted above. Of interest here is the fact that Bonaventure's Solilo- 
quies were themselves likely dependent upon Hugh's Soliloquy on the Earnest 
Money of the Soul. This reveals a potential link in form and content that may 
demonstrate Marguerite's reliance on one or both authors. It should be noted 
here, as well, that Hugh was, by all accounts, deeply dependent on Augustine. 
Again, ubiquity of theme and ambiguity of source is highlighted; Marguerite 
may have been influenced directly by Hugh or only indirectly via Bonaventure, 
and some similar themes may have come via Augustine. As with all speculation 
about potential sources noted here, Hugh's writing is not a perfect parallel to 
Marguerite's; at best, it provides themes and concepts with which Marguerite 
worked, adapting and changing elements as she saw fit. “Where Hugh spoke 
of Caritas... vernacular mystics like Marguerite spoke of Amour. In the Mirror, 
Charité figures only as a virtue subject to Amour, not as the Divinity itself”85 
In his Soliloquy on the Earnest Money of the Soul, Hugh introduces dialogue 
partners “man” and “his soul” while using extensive bridal imagery. He writes: 


His Soul: The eye sees all, but it does not see itself; by this light where- 
by we discern all other things we do not see our own visage, in which 
the light has been placed. By other means do men perceive their faces, 
and they learn of the aspect of the countenance more often by words 
than by sight, unless you bring forth a certain mirror of another kind, by 
which I can know and love the sight of my heart. For would not every- 
one rightly call that man foolish who for the purpose of nourishing his 
love should continually consider his own likeness in a mirror? Therefore, 
since I cannot consider my own face and the quality of my countenance, 
I very easily extend my affectation to external things which seem to be 
admirable, especially since love never permits itself to be solitary. For it 


85 Newman, Barbara J. Medieval Crossover: Reading the Secular Against the Sacred (Notre 
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somehow ceases to exist if it does not pour forth the ardor of its affection 
upon a companion of equal station.96 


Similar to what was seen above, the link to Marguerite may be seen in the 
use of the “mirror” imagery. For Hugh, the book is itself a sort of mirror, just 
like for Marguerite. Further, more of his content also sets the stage for links 
to Marguerite. “In the dialogue Hugh of St. Victor takes two positions that are 
similar to underlying themes in Marguerite's Mirror: first, an assumed hierar- 
chy in the ability of the reader to comprehend his message, and second, an 
expectation of mutual love and union with God"? Notice that Hugh sets up 
the relationship with God as one of “a companion of equal station." This feeds 
into his bridal mysticism in the dialogue when Man replies that the one who 
comes to the Soul is “your Beloved,’ who comes for the Soul, not for Himself, 
and the Soul responds with complete devotion. Hugh writes: 


Man: Certainly that one who comes to you is your Beloved. But He comes 
hidden, unseen, imperceptible. He comes to touch you, not to be seen 
by you; to admonish you, not to be beheld. He comes not to give Him- 
self entirely, but to present Himself to your awareness; not to fulfill your 
desires, but to gain your affection. He offers the first and certain signs of 
His love, not the plenitude of its perfect fulfillment! In this especially is 
there evidence of the pledge of your espousal, for He who in the future 
will permit Himself to be contemplated and possessed by you forever 
now presents Himself to you that you may know how well-disposed He 
is. Meanwhile you are consoled in His absence, since by His visits you 
are continually refreshed lest you grow weak. My Soul, we have now said 
many things; but after all these words I ask you to acknowledge Him only, 
love Him only, pursue Him only, take Him only, and possess Him only. 
His Soul: This is my wish and my desire, and I seek this with all my 
heart.88 


Hugh’s devotion, that seeking “with all my heart,” is similar to Marguerite's sin- 
gleness of heart. The consolation at the Beloved’s absence that Hugh notes is 
similar to the consolation at absence that begins Marguerite’s writing with the 
story of Alexander. But, admittedly, Hugh’s bridal language is more pervasive 
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and stronger.8 Barbara Newman postulates Marguerite's link to Hugh in her 
discussion of secular and religious literary crossover in the period. Newman 
sees Hugh as a direct reference for Gui de Mori, who cites Hugh directly twice 
in his Rose, but she concludes one cannot know exactly how Marguerite came 
to know and use Hugh. Newman writes, “We do not know if Marguerite knew 
Hugh's dialogue directly from the Latin text, from conversation and preaching, 
or from a lost French translation."9? Still, the similarities of form and content 
strongly imply a link between the two works. 

Links to Richard of St. Victor are equally speculative, and equally likely, but 
also equally problematic in terms of avenue of influence. Trinitarian themes 
have been linked to Richard, but none that could not have found their way 
into Marguerite via multiple other sources.?! And, as noted above, one might 
connect Marguerite's scheme of stages in the spiritual life to earlier claims of 
stages such as Richard's. At least two of Richard's texts seem to be influential in 
Marguerite's writing, and seem to be unique enough to almost posit as sources 
for Marguerite. These are Richard's The Twelve Patriarchs and The Mystical Ark. 

Richard's The Twelve Patriarch's includes an allegorical reading of Rachel 
and Benjamin which was very popular in Marguerite's day and likely provid- 
ed the basis for her use of the two biblical characters in Chapter 69. Colledge 
notes that "The Paris canon regular Richard of St. Victor's exposition of the 
spiritual significance of this story, Benjamin Major, and Benjamin Minor, were 
widely known in the West."?? He thus problematizes a claim that Marguerite 
had to have gleaned the interpretation of the story directly from Richard.?3 
Marguerite explicitly uses this imagery when she writes in Chapter 69: 


89 For an analysis of Marguerite's potential borrowing from Hugh of St. Victor regarding 
nobility and the metaphor of lower souls as domestics see Jane Chance, The Literary 
Subversions of Medieval Women (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2007), 78ff. 

go Newman, Barbara J. Medieval Crossover: Reading the Secular Against the Sacred (Notre 
Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 2013), 150. 

91 See Richard of Saint Victors De Trinitate (especially 116, 246-18, 6.15), compared to 
Marguerite's Trinitarian formulae. 

92 Colledge, Edmund, Judith Grant, and J.C. Marler, trans. (into English), notes, and intro. 
The Mirror of Simple Souls. By "Margaret Porette" [sic]. Foreword by Kent Emery, Jr. Intro. 
J.C. Marler. Notre Dame Texts in Medieval Culture 6. (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1999), 90 n.8. 

93 Jonathan Juilfs notes, "Interestingly, Richard's Benjamin Minor appears with the Latin text 
of The Mirror in Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Codex Chigianus B 1v 41, the 
C text in Verdeyen's collation (see pp. x-xi of the introduction). Perhaps C's Italian scribe 
paired them based on his knowledge of their mutual mystical interests." In "Reading the 
Bible Differently’: Appropriations of Biblical Authority in an Heretical Mystical Text, 
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Reason: Ah, lady Soul, says Reason, you have two laws, one for yourself 
and one for us. Ours is in order to believe, and yours is in order to love. 
Tell us your will about it, and why you have called our children cattle and 
donkeys. 

Soul: Such folk, says this soul, whom I call donkeys, seek God in creatures, 
in monasteries for prayer, in a created paradise, in words of men and in 
the Scriptures. Without a doubt, says this Soul, in such folk Benjamin has 
not been born because Rachel is still living. It is necessary that Rachel die 
in the birth of Benjamin, for until Rachel dies, Benjamin cannot be born. 
It seems to the novices that such folk, who seek Him on the mountains 
and in the valleys, insist that God be subject to their sacraments and their 
works.?4 


Note here that Marguerite has clearly adopted the allegorical reading of Ben- 


jamin's birth and Rachel's connected death to the triumph of love over reason, 


Rachel representing reason. Later then, in Chapter 87, when Marguerite has 


Reason declare, “I have no more life,"95 it is not surprising that Babinsky con- 


nects Marguerite back to Richard again and the death of Rachel as reason.98 


In Chapter 73 of his The Twelve Patriarchs, entitled *How arduous and difficult 


it is to acquire the grace of contemplation,’ Richard explains the necessity of 


Rachel's, and therefore Reason's death at the birth of Benjamin. The chapter in 


its entirety reads: 


94 
95 
96 


But nevertheless we know (for we learned this, as Scripture teaches): 
"Because the hope that is delayed afflicts the soul" (Prov. 1312). For noth- 
ing so affects the soul in the same manner as impatient longing. What 
is sought more beneficially than the sweetness of this vision? What is 
sensed more pleasantly? What does the soul experience more joyfully? 
Rachel knows this, for it is impossible for reason not to know this since 
every other sweetness is bitter when compared to this pleasure. This is 
the reason that she is able neither to relax her effort nor to temper her 
longing. For this reason she has so much anxiety at giving birth and such 


Marguerite Porete's ‘the Mirror of Simple Souls.” Religion and Literature, 4241/2 (Spring/ 
Summer 2010): 96 n.20. This does not prove dependence on Richard by Marguerite, but it 
does demonstrate that a medieval reader could see the probable connection. 
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Babinsky, Ellen. "Introduction and notes" In The Mirror of Simple Souls, by Marguerite 
Porete. (New York: Paulist Press, 1993), 228 n.74. 
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immensity of grief. And for what reason do you think there is such great- 
ness of grief except from endless effort and impatient longing? Daily it 
increases: labor from desire, and grief from labor. It is increased continu- 
ally: longing from effort and effort from longing. Nevertheless, Rachel 
knows that this matter is beyond her powers, and yet she is able to tem- 
per neither her effort nor her longing. For indeed, the mind by its own 
activity can never attain to such grace. This gift is from God; it is not a 
reward to man. But without doubt no person receives such and so much 
grace without a mighty effort and burning longing. Rachel knew this, and 
for that reason she multiplies effort and more passionately inflames her 
desire with daily increases. Indeed, in such anxiety of daily exertion, in 
such immensity of grief Benjamin is born and Rachel dies, because when 
the human mind is carried above itself it passes beyond all narrowness 
of human reasoning. All human reason succumbs to that which the mind 
catches sight of from the light of divinity when it has been raised above 
itself and snatched up in ecstasy. For what is the death of Rachel, except 
the failure of reason? (Chapter 73)?" 


Thereader should note multiple parallels in thought with Marguerite. Richard's 
impatient longing is akin to that given in the Mirror from the beginning. The 
understanding of Reason is validated in both texts, but both clearly demon- 
strate Reason's limits, and so, for both, in order for real contemplation/wisdom/ 
union (Benjamin) to be achieved, Reason (Rachel) must die. All human reason 
succumbs; for what is the death of Rachel, except the failure of reason. “And so 
when Benjamin is born, Rachel dies..." (Chapter 74), Richard writes.?8 Richard 
has entitled his Chapter 74, "Concerning that kind of contemplation which is 
above reason.” Richard introduces Rachel and Benjamin in his first chapter. 
There he notes that “Rachel is teaching truth ... Rachel is pursuit of wisdom..." 
but, “Who is Benjamin? Many know, some by knowledge, others by experi- 
ence. Let those who know by teaching listen patiently; let those who have been 
taught by experience listen gladly. For a discourse concerning him—no matter 
how lengthy—can never satisfy anyone who has been able to know him even 
once by means of the teaching of experience (and I speak confidently).9? The 
caution about intellectual knowledge is reminiscent of the warnings from the 
beginning of the Mirror where Marguerite challenges her readers to proceed 


97 Richard of St. Victor, The Twelve Patriarchs, The Mystical Ark, Book Three of the Trinity, 
trans. and intro. Grover A. Zinn. (New York: Paulist Press, 1979), 130—131. 

98 Ibid. 131. 

99 Ibid. 53. 
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with humility and not to rely on their own intellect. The fact that Richard and 
Marguerite share a contemplation that is above reason and which cannot be 
simply learned intellectually is apparent and clearly noteworthy. 

The notion that one can reach a kind of contemplation that is above reason 
calls to mind various schemes of staged development in the spiritual life. Both 
Marguerite and Richard develop numbered stages. The parallel is not perfect: 
Marguerite names seven stages; Richard names six and implies a seventh after 
death. Richard's stages are outlined in his Mystical Ark, Chapter 5. He writes: 


How great the supereminence of these last speculations is can be gath- 
ered easily from this: that every consideration and examination carried 
out by these is continually engaged with supreme and divine things. 
Therefore let anyone who is able think how much human knowledge 
has ascended when it has merited to be raised up to these stages of con- 
templation. For that which is laid as a foundation for perfection in the 
first stages of contemplation is consummated in fullness in these last 
two stages. For in the first two stages we are instructed with regard to 
awareness of exterior and corporeal things. In the two middle stages of 
contemplation we are advanced with regard to knowledge of invisible 
things and spiritual creatures. In the last two stages of contemplation we 
are raised up to the understanding of supercelestial and divine things. 
Therefore we should begin with the lowest and best known, in order to 
raise up the advancement of our knowledge little by little and to ascend 
by means of the awareness of exterior things to knowledge of invisible 
things. For when you have grasped knowledge of exterior things and have 
senses that have been exercised in teaching concerning them, you ought 
to ascent to higher things and obtain knowledge of spiritual creatures. 
But when you have been fully exercised in accordance with your ability 
in such a mode of knowing you still have something by which you may be 
able to ascend higher.100 


Richard goes on to explain that nothing is beyond God and so "for that reason 
knowledge is unable to ascend higher or farther,’ and so symbolic language is 
required. For Richard, “the fullness of knowledge is to know God,’ however, 
as he also notes, "the fullness of this knowledge is the fullness of glory, the 
consummation of grace, perpetuity of life" He therefore concludes, "The per- 
fection of this fullness is begun in this life, but it is consummated in future 
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life.1?! In Chapter 61 of the Mirror, Marguerite outlines her seven stages of the 
Soul. She writes in the voice of Love: 


[Love]: I have said, says Love, that there are seven stages, each one of 
higher intellect than the former and without comparison to each other. 
As one might compare a drop of water to the total ocean, which is very 
great, so one might speak of the difference between the first stage of 
grace and the second and so on with the rest. There is no comparison. 
Even so, of the first four stages none is so high that the Soul does not still 
live in some great servitude. But the fifth stage is in the freeness of char- 
ity, for this stage is unencumbered from all things. And the sixth stage 
is glorious, for the aperture of the sweet movement of glory, which the 
gentle Farnearness gives, is nothing other than a glimpse which God wills 
the Soul to have of her glory itself, which will be hers forever. Thus, by His 
goodness, He makes for her this showing of the seventh stage in the sixth. 
The showing is born from the seventh stage, which gives the being of the 
sixth. The showing is so quickly given that [this Soul] to whom it is given 
has no perception of the gift which is given.102 


Notice that Marguerite's stages are built on increasing "intellect" which is simi- 
lar to Richard, but that Marguerite immediately incorporates language about 
freedom that is absent from Richard. And further, that Marguerite claims 
glimpses of God and the seventh stage are given in the sixth, very much unlike 
Richard. It is noteworthy that Marguerite follows this articulation of the stages 
by Love, with a response by Soul and then one by The Spouse of the Soul, high- 
lighting the bridal imagery that the stages metaphor enjoys more frequently 
in her potential sources. The potential of union or achievement of the sev- 
enth stage in this life seems to set Marguerite apart from her predecessors. 
Robert Lerner writes, “[T]he bulk of the book is concerned with describing the 
previous states of the soul's knowledge of God on earth, and in so doing uses 
very daring language.” He notes that Marguerite “does not qualify [her] descrip- 
tion of union by a saving clause...," and her language is strong: "such souls and 
Love are one thing and not two things..."03 It appears again that Marguerite 
uses earlier theological writers, but feels free to expand upon or slightly change 


101 Ibid. 265. 
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their perspectives. In the end, as with the other potential sources reviewed 
above, Marguerite's use of the Victorines is likely, but speculative. 


3.5 Pseudo-Dionysius (5th-6th century) 


Numerous scholars have concerned themselves with the apophatic theology 
of Pseudo-Dionysius as a source for Marguerite; however, because of a lack of 
clear and direct parallels, none has clearly identified where Marguerite used 
Pseudo-Dionysius specifically. Instead each has relied on general parallels of 
theme. Already noted above is the potential influence of Pseudo-Dionysius 
with regard to neo-Platonic categories and Marguerite's understanding of the 
angelic world and its hierarchies. This leads many scholars to credit Margue- 
rite with using Pseudo-Dionysius's Celestial Hierarchies when she writes of 
various angelic beings.!?^ As with other postulated sources, the reader cannot 
assert direct and sole dependence on Pseudo-Dionysius. Instead, as above, 
Pseudo-Dionysius appears as one potential contributor for Marguerite. This 
short section reviews claims about Marguerite's apophatic theology as a link 
to Pseudo-Dionysius, as well as reviewing potential reliance on his work Divine 
Names seen through possible parallels in language and themes. 

Apophatic theology is about negation: knowledge of God is gleaned through 
negation. Most of the potential sources already postulated in this essay would 
be best described as primarily cataphatic in their theology and mysticism 
(the opposite of apophatic); problematic here is the fact that even Pseudo- 
Dionysius is cataphatic in some of his writings. The negation of self and will 
present in Marguerite and the claim of ineffability are also essentially apo- 
phatic. Maria Lichtmann develops this claim while problematizing again any 
attempt to make a direct link to a single source. Lichtmann writes, “Margue- 
rite's mysticism is not particularly affective, ecstatic, or visionary, but actually 
has more in common with the apophatic mysticism of the 5th-century Syrian 
monk, Pseudo-Dionysius."05 Elsewhere, regarding Marguerite's understanding 
of the will, Lichtmann writes: 


104  Colledge’s notes on his modern English translation reference Celestial Hierarchies no 
less than nine times. Citations include: 15 n. 7, 93-94 n.3, 99 n.4, 100 n.8, n.9, n.10, 108 n.4, 
122 n.4, and 128 nai. 

105 Lichtmann, Maria, “Marguerite Porete's Mirror for simple souls: Inverted reflection of self, 
society and God" in: Studia Mystica 16 (1995), 4-29: 10. 
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But Porete's theology insists not only on “knowing nothing" but also on 
^willing nothing" in order to annihilate any form of self-will that stands 
in the way of being one with God. In this respect she seems to go beyond 
pseudo-Dionysian apophaticism. Only self-will is outside of God. For 
Porete as for Augustine, the will is the central problem. She is, however, 
far more radical than Augustine, whose path of salvation called for the 
turning of the will toward God. For Porete no form of willing can remain, 
even the willing of good works.!06 


Note the continued connection between potential sources—here Augustine 
and Pseudo-Dionysius. Lichtmann claims that Marguerite's *mystical doctrine 
involves a highly refined version of negative theology" Further, according to 
Lichtmann, Marguerite "subscribes fully to the apophatic way of not-knowing 
or, as she put it, ‘knowing-nothing’ (le nient-savoir) ..."97 This leads Lichtmann 
to conclude that Marguerite's “mysticism therefore belongs to a tradition of 
intellectual or cognitive apophaticism found in the 5th-century monk called 
Pseudo-Dionysius”18 Lichtmann is not alone in these claims. Michael Sells 
notes the Pseudo-Dionysian “apophatic perspective" in Marguerite while at the 
same time questioning the potential source of that perspective for her. Sells 
writes: 


Porete's discourse is imbued with the apophatic perspective. Too little is 
known about Marguerite's early life and education to specify the textual 
sources of her grounding in Dionysian spirituality, although The Mirror 
reflects the apophatic perspective as strongly, though in its own distinc- 
tive fashion, as the near contemporary The Cloud of Unknowing.199 


Corey Wronski-Mayersak supports the claim of a dependence on Pseudo- 
Dionysius with explicit connection to specific Pseudo-Dionysian texts. 
She finds a parallel between Marguerite's debate over the Soul's name and 
Pseudo-Dionysius's Divine Names, but she is quick to point out that Margue- 
rites ultimate position of the Soul losing her name altogether links to the 
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apophaticism of Pseudo-Dionysius' Mystical Theology. Wronski-Mayersak 
writes: 


Moving through a list of conceptual names, the process recalls the cata- 
phatic elements of Pseudo-Dionysius's The Divine Names, though in this 
case the problem is not only how to label God, but a soul in union with 
him ...Then like Pseudo-Dionysius in the Mystical Theology that follows 
his Divine Names, Marguerite turns to negation when all signifiers fail, 
and Soul loses her name altogether.!! 


Pseudo-Dionysius's Divine Names gives Marguerite potential source material 
for elements of her cataphatic understanding of God, potentially informing 
her Trinitarian theology, while at the same time possibly informing her 
apophatic understanding of ineffability. Cataphatically, Marguerite describes 
God. She does this throughout the Mirror. Noteworthy here in relation to 
Pseudo-Dionysius's Divine Names is Marguerite's claim that God is "One eternal 
Goodness who is Eternal Love,” (Chapter 12) a description she will use multiple 
times in her text." Marguerite's “One Goodness” is reminiscent of Pseudo- 
Dionysius’s “Goodness.” In Chapter 4 of Divine Names, Pseudo-Dionysius 
writes: 


Be it so then. Let us come to the appellation “Good,” already mentioned 
in our discourse, which the Theologians ascribe pre-eminently and exclu- 
sively to the super-Divine Deity, as I conjecture, by calling the supremely 
Divine Subsistence, Goodness; and because the Good, as essential Good, 
by Its being, extends Its Goodness to all things that be.!!2 


God as “the Good" or “Goodness” is a recurring theme in Pseudo-Dionysius's 
Divine Names. This does not, however, preclude the highly developed Trinitar- 
ian theology which is also present in the text and in Marguerite. Perhaps what 
is most interesting in the potential influence of Pseudo-Dionysius on Margue- 
rite regarding Trinitarian theology is the area where Marguerite modifies her 
source. What becomes apparent in a comparison of descriptions of the Trinity 
between Marguerite and Pseudo-Dionysius is Marguerite's dependence on the 


110 Wronski-Mayersak, Corey. “Dialogic Melting: Representing Mystical Union and Its Insta- 
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filoque (a claim of dual generation of the Holy Spirit from the Father “and the 

Son"). This claim is absent from Pseudo-Dionysius who maintains an orthodox, 
pre-filoque understanding of the Father as the sole generator of the Holy Spirit. 
Marguerite writes in Chapter 67: 


Truth: Thus is she in God the Father, says Truth. For we believe that there 
is no person in the Trinity who has not received from His person, save 
only the person of the Father. 

Love: This is truth, says Love, for God the Father possesses the divine 
power of Himself without receiving it from any other. He possesses the 
outpouring of His divine power and gives to His Son the same which 
He possesses of Himself, and the Son receives it from the Father. So that 
the Son is born of the Father and so is equal to Him. And from the Father 
and from the Son is the Holy Spirit, one person in the Trinity. He is not 
born, but He is. The Son is born of the Father and the Holy Spirit is from 
the Father and from the Son.” 


The reader should note, “And from the Father and from the Son is the Holy Spirit, 
one person in the Trinity,’ and "The Son is born of the Father and the Holy Spir- 
it is from the Father and from the Son" (emphasis added). Pseudo-Dionysius, 
in Chapter 2.5 of Divine Names, explicitly claims, "The Father is sole Fountain 
of the superessential Deity"!^ And later in the Chapter 2.7, Pseudo-Dionysius 
reiterates, "Again, that the Father is fontal Deity, but the Lord Jesus and the 
Spirit are, if one may so speak, God-planted shoots, and as it were Flowers and 
superessential Lights of the God-bearing Deity"!5 Clearly, Marguerite's west- 
ern heritage trumped any influence regarding procession of the Holy Spirit 
that she may have gleaned from Pseudo-Dionysius. 

Marguerite juxtaposes cataphatic descriptions of God with apophatic ones, 
as does Pseudo-Dionysius in Divine Names. She can claim with him that God 
is found in all while at the same times using negating language. In Chapter 30, 
Marguerite writes: 


[Reason]; Ah, Lady Love, says Reason, I ask mercy of you, in praying that 
you satisfy this Soul by saying at least all that one can say about Him who 
is all in all things. 


113 Porete, Marguerite, The Mirror of Simple Souls (New York: 1993), 143. 
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Love: She knows this, says Love, for she always finds Him there, that is, in 
all things. Appropriately, one finds something in the place where it is, and 
because He is everywhere, this Soul finds Him everywhere. All things are 
fitting for her, for she does not find anything anywhere but that she finds 
God there.!!6 


This short section is reminiscent of Chapter 7.3 of Divine Names, where 


Pseudo-Dionyius writes: 


In addition to these things, we must examine how we know God, Who 
is neither an object of intellectual nor of sensible perception, nor is 
absolutely anything of things existing. Never, then, is it true to say, that we 
know God; not from His own nature (for that is unknown, and surpasses 
all reason and mind), but, from the ordering of all existing things, as pro- 
jected from Himself, and containing a sort of images and similitudes of 
His Divine exemplars, we ascend, as far as we have power, to that which 
is beyond all, by method and order in the abstraction and pre-eminence 
of all, and in the Cause of all. Wherefore, Almighty God is known even in 
all, and apart from all." 


The paradox of apophatic thought is apparent. For Marguerite it allows her 
to claim that the Soul “knows all and she knows nothing” (Chapter 7)."'8 For 
Pseudo-Dionysius, it is the irony of writing about “the superessential and 
hidden Deity” (Chapter 1).!? He writes: 


116 
117 


118 
119 


Concerning this then, as has been said, the superessential and hidden 
Deity, it is not permitted to speak or even to think beyond the things 
divinely revealed to us in the sacred Oracles. For even as Itself has taught 
(as becomes Its goodness) in the Oracles, the science and contempla- 
tion of Itself in Its essential Nature is beyond the reach of all created 
things, as towering superessentially above all. And you will find many 
of the Theologians, who have celebrated It, not only as invisible and 
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incomprehensible, but also as inscrutable and untraceable, since there is 
no trace of those who have penetrated to Its hidden infinitude.120 


Marguerite appears to echo these fundamental apophatic claims in Chapter 7 


when she writes: 


Love: What does this mean? Says Love. Certainly the one knows this, and 
no other, to whom God has given the intellect—for Scripture does not 
teach it, nor the human mind comprehend it, nor does creaturely work 
deserve to grasp it or comprehend it. Thus this gift is given from the Most 
High, into whom this creature is carried by the fertility of understanding, 
and nothing remains in her own intellect. And this Soul, who has become 
nothing, thus possesses everything, and so possesses nothing; she wills 
everything and she wills nothing; she knows all and she knows nothing.'?! 


But both Pseudo-Dionysius and Marguerite reiterate over and over again that 


intellect is not the venue for their understanding of God, but that this under- 


standing is participatory and experiential, essentially beyond language and in- 


tellectual knowledge. In Chapter 2.7 of Divine Names, Pseudo-Dionysius writes 


concerning how one learns about God: 


For all the Divine properties, even those revealed to us, are known by 
the participations alone; and themselves, such as they are in their own 
source and abode, are above mind and all essence and knowledge.!2? 


And then in Chapter 7.3 regarding God, he writes: 


And He is neither conceived, nor expressed, nor named. And He is not 
any of existing things, nor is He known in any one of existing things. And 
He is all in all, and nothing in none. And He is known to all, from all, and 
to none from none. For, we both say these things correctly concerning 
God, and He is celebrated from all existing things, according to the anal- 
ogy of all things, of which He is Cause.!23 
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Marguerite takes this one step further, likening her attempts to explain the in- 
effable reality that she knows as lies. Regarding her book, she writes in Chapter 
132, "If you do not understand, I cannot help you. This is a miraculous work, of 
which one can tell you nothing, unless it is a lie.”!24 


3.6 Conclusion 


It should be clear that Marguerite was well versed in the theological and philo- 
sophical categories of her day from this brief review of some of her potential 
religious sources. Repeatedly in the text, Marguerite claims that Love made the 
book, “As for you little ones of Holy Church, says Love, I have made this book 
for you" (Chapter 2).!25 And later in Chapter u, she writes, in the voice of the 
Soul, "And, please God, I will never be deceived and wish never to hear lying 
about your divine goodness, but that I might accomplish the enterprise of this 
book, of which Love is the mistress, who tells me that I complete all my enter- 
prises in it.”!26 Postulation of theological sources is not intended to denigrate 
Marguerite’s claim of revelation, a claim beyond the scope of the academic en- 
deavor. Within the scope of academic endeavor, however, and indeed, required 
by it, is the attempt to contextualize. While the modern reader cannot ever 
prove dependence on any single theological source, speculation and educated 
postulations are important for that contextualization process, especially given 
the scant historical material available concerning Marguerite. Hypothesizing 
dependence on earlier theological sources allows the modern reader to more 
properly interpret Marguerite, not giving her credit or blame for innovation 
that does not exist in her text, but noticing where she has simply parroted or 
expanded upon earlier religious themes and positions. 
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CHAPTER 4 
Literary Sources of The Mirror of Simple Souls 


Zan Kocher 


44 Introduction 


Following Chapter 3, in which Wendy Terry surveyed religious sources, Chapter 
4 presents some probable secular sources of the Mirror of Simple Souls. It was 
instructively difficult for us to separate these two subjects, for several reasons. 
Older religious works surely influenced Marguerite Porete's style of writing 
as well as its content. At the same time, medieval texts that could be called 
secular or literary, even the earthliest love songs, also drew a significant part of 
their power from deep wells of religious thought and feeling. I am not saying 
that their audiences had a consensus about doctrine or even the most basic 
questions of how to live—far from it—but they shared a stock of metaphors 
that were, like languages themselves, “a rich resource for thinking,” as David 
Aers and Lynn Staley say of a different medieval context.! In particular, Porete's 
repurposing of old texts shows a freely associative, spiritual form of thinking, 
one so supple that it may sometimes puzzle or surprise modern readers. I will 
argue that, in an environment also influenced by Latin and Netherlandish 
books, the author showed a broad knowledge of literary culture in French. Its 
sophisticated web of references extended from Hainaut and the neighboring 
French-speaking Low Countries to other countries such as France. 

Likely sources of (parts of) the Mirror include romances, most specifically the 
Romance of Alexander and the Romance of the Rose, and perhaps Lancelot| The 
Knight of the Cart. Also, in a more general way, we find parallels between Old 
French romances' narrative structures that move an aristocratic human couple 
toward marriage after separation, and the soul's seven-step approach toward 
mystical union with God, sometimes expressed in bridal imagery. Song lyrics 
form a second group of literary predecessors; numerous secular love-lyrics may 
have contributed metaphors, rhythms, and specific phrasing to Marguerite's 
text. In Hainaut and neighboring counties, the larger towns held annual song- 
writing competitions and had an active tradition of producing popular sung 
music. In addition, the Mirror uses at least twenty proverbs that also appear 


1 David Aers and Lynn Staley, The Powers of the Holy: Religion, Politics, and Gender in Late 
Medieval English Culture (University Park, PA: 1996), 3. 
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in other literary works. Setting aside the biblical ones, I will show how the 
author borrows proverbs (among other references) to give her text author- 
ity and to place it in a network of shared literary and oral knowledge? I will 
argue that it participated in both regional and international literary culture, in 
multiple genres. From these and, surely, other as-yet-unidentified sources, the 
author selected pieces of material to craft into new spiritual metaphors and 
comparisons. 

It is worth adding a word about degrees of uncertainty, and the reasons for 
expressing them often when trying to piece together some of the Mirror's con- 
text. Where two writings resemble one another, both may be simultaneously 
referring to a subject that people were discussing, or one may be borrowing 
from the other, or both may be using the same earlier written source, or two 
authors may have articulated similar ideas independently from one another. 
To make matters more difficult, many surviving texts are not dated, so it is not 
always possible to know which was composed earlier and might have influ- 
enced others. Additionally, time may well have passed (and dialect changed) 
between the date of composition and the date of copying. Even location is hard 
to use as evidence in this case, because many surviving texts were composed in 
one place but copied in another and preserved in yet another. To make matters 
worse, most manuscripts are lost—most of the copies of most of the books, 
and all of the copies of some of the books (more about that later). For this 
reason and others, any survey of a medieval context is inherently provisional 
and incomplete. Thus this chapter's numerous adverbs of uncertainty (“may- 
be, probably, possibly"), however annoying, are sincerely meant and calibrated 
to the occasion. 


4.2 Local and International Literary Culture: Picard Dialect, the 
French-speaking Low Countries, and Neighboring France 


Most of the geographic clues about the Mirror's authorship and Marguerite 
Porete's life (until her imprisonment in Paris in 1308) place her in or near 
Hainaut, north of the French border. The inquisitors called her “from Hainaut" 
and mentioned her having read aloud in Valenciennes at some time between 


2 This chapter draws from previous publications, especially Allegories of Love in Marguerite 
Porete's Mirror of Simple Souls (Medieval Women: Texts and Contexts), 17 (Turnhout: 2008), 
56-79, "Sources and Intertext of the Mirror.” See also Barbara Newman’s excellent chapter on 
"Conversion: The Literary Traditions of Marguerite Porete" in Medieval Crossover: Reading the 
Secular against the Sacred (Notre Dame: 2013), 11-165. 
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1285 and 1306,$ but we do not know for certain where the Mirror's author 
spent most of her life. If she was the Marguerite Pourret who lived in Tour- 
nai—granddaughter of Henri Pourres (or Pourrès, Pourret), daughter of Gilles 
(Gille) Pourret, wife of Jakemes (Jakeme) de Melles (Melle), mother of Pier- 
ron (Pieron) de Melles (Melle), sister of the échevin Gilles (Gille) Pourret and 
the cleric Willaumes (Willaume) Pourret and the abbot Hues (Hue) Pourret 
among others—then she was part of a literate family, in the region's largest 
city, which had a lively book culture.^ This as-yet-unconfirmed family con- 
nection rests on the unsteady basis of an article in 1909-1910 by Paul-Armand 
du Chastel de la Howarderie-Neuvireuil, who pieced together a genealogy of 
twenty-three people named Po(u)r(r)et(t)(e) from wills and other documents 
written in Tournai between about 1250 and 1350.5 Unfortunately du Chastel 
did not quote nor even identify the sources that would have documented 
this claim, and then the original manuscripts at the Archives in Tournai were 
completely burned by German bombs in May 1940.9 Elsewhere I will hope 
to evaluate Du Chastel's hypothesis by cross-checking what fragmentary evi- 
dence remains from Tournai and from the nearby towns that also had residents 
named Po(u)r(r)et(t)(e). 


3 Onwhatis known of the sequence of times and places, see Sean L. Field's chapter in the pres- 
ent volume. 

4 For entertaining evidence about books (plus waffle irons, drinking mugs, prized textiles, 
artworks, jewelry, rosaries, home altars, specialized tools ...) owned by women and men in 
the Francophone Low Countries, see the excerpts from wills in Chrétien Dehaisnes (ed.), 
Documents et extraits divers concernant l'histoire de l'art dans la Flandre, l’Artois & le Hainaut 
avant le XVe siécle, 2 vols., (Lille: 1886); and in Amaury de la Grange (ed.), "Choix de testa- 
ments tournaisiens antérieurs au XVIe siécle,' Annales de la Société historique et archéologie 
de Tournai, Nouvelle Série 2 (1897): 5-365. http:/ /hdl.handle.net/2027/njp.32101027521614?urla 
ppend=%3Bseq=30. Most readers will need help from a dictionary; despite its imperfections, 
the best is still the Dictionnaire de l'ancienne langue française, et de tous ses dialectes du 1x au 
XV siecle, (ed.) Frédéric Godefroy, 10 vols. plus a Complément (Paris: 1881-1902), online most 
conveniently at http://micmap.org/dicfro/search/dictionnaire-godefroy/. 

5 Paul-Armand du Chastel de la Howarderie-Neuvireuil, “Notes étymologiques, héraldiques, 
généalogiques, historiques et critiques (suite) Revue tournaisienne: Histoire, archéologie, art, 
folklore 5 (1909): 28-31 and vol. 6 (1910), 7-11, 28-31, and 45-49, where “Marguerite Pourret” 
appears on 47, column 1, item 8. http://hdl.handle.net/2027/umn.31951002795656q?urlappen 
d=%3Bseq=301. 

6 Fora brief overview of the destruction of 90% of the municipal archives of Mons and all of 
the municipal archives of Tournai in May 1940, by German bombs, see Léo Verriest, “La perte 
des archives du Hainaut et de Tournai,” 21 (1942): 186—193. http://www.persee.fr/web/revues/ 
home/prescript/author/auteur rbph 468. 
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Whether the Mirror sauthor came from Tournai, Valenciennes, or somewhere 
else in Hainaut, we should pause for a brief word about place, transportation, 
and language. Geographically, the medieval Francophone Low Countries were 
a wide stripe of lands along both sides of the modern-day frontier between 
northern France and southern Belgium.’ (Of course that border dates only to 
the 1830s and has moved many times.) To be more specific, in the late 1200s the 
French-speaking zone included the county of Hainaut, the county of Artois, 
the bishopric of Liége, the southern part of the duchy of Brabant, the duchy 
or marquisat of Namur, the western end of the duchy of Luxembourg, and the 
eastern edge of the county of Flanders. Politics moved in quickly-shifting alli- 
ances and enmities among their counts and countesses, dukes and duchesses, 
and bishops, not to mention the kings of France and England, the emperors 
of Germany, and the popes; meanwhile, independent towns developed their 
own governance. Despite many short-term crises, the Low Countries gained 
long-term prosperity not just from agriculture but especially from interna- 
tional export of cloth. This helped finance the building of market halls, Gothic 
churches, city walls, windmills and water mills, streets, and boatways. 

We are familiar with notions of a Middle Ages when travel was dangerous, 
“all roads were bad,'? towns were small and villages smaller, materially and 
culturally impoverished; yet in large degree this was untrue for Netherlanders 
in the 1200s and early 1300s. They had a highly networked social world and the 
material infrastructure to sustain it. For one thing, Julius Caesar's army had 
built such solid roads during the Roman conquest of the Gauls and Belgae 
in the 50s B.C. that they were still in use (as some still are). Additionally the 
region is veined with rivers; although they are not very big, by the 1200s they 
were heavily used for transporting people and cargo by boat. These roads 
and boatways moved merchants, pilgrims, letter-carriers, musicians, soldiers, 
students; cargo of countless kinds; and songs, stories, news, books, ideas, 
controversies, metaphors. Also it was a world rich in events that motivate 
people to move books around—friendship, intermarriage, business travel, pil- 
grimage, teaching, religious persuasion, studying away from home; chances to 
sing new songs, and to sing old songs in new places. Such mobility is a neces- 
sary backdrop to my claims about what the Mirror's author may have heard 
and read. 

It goes similarly for language. After the heyday of the Occitan trouba- 
dours (c.1100s), but before Paris became much of a literary center (c.1500s), 


7 [Author's temporary note to editors: Let's coordinate this paragraph about geography with a 
map to be included in the volume.]. 
8 Marc Bloch, Feudal Society, trans. L.A. Manyon, 2nd ed. (Routledge, 2014), 70. 
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Picard flourished as an international language for books and music. The 1200s 
were a prime time for an innovative author to be born in the Picard dialec- 
tal zone (which I am taking in the geographically large sense, to include the 
whole northernmost group of Old French dialects, Walloon and Artesian and 
the speech of Hainaut). It was native to what is now southern Belgium and 
northern France, and mutually comprehensible for speakers from what is now 
central France. Although its vocabulary absorbed some words from Dutch and 
English (no surprise, given lively commerce and geographic proximity), medi- 
eval Picard was a subset of medieval French. It was a highly supple language 
whose speakers expected it to bring them varied forms of entertainment and 
teaching. Like other forms of Old French, it had an enormous vocabulary, 
flexible syntax, freedom to spell however one wanted (with frequent use of 
letters “k” and *w"), and almost no punctuation. To write with a Picard ring 
was to wield a language in a position of strength, a language of prestige, with 
international reach. In the 1200s it had no chip on its shoulder, and no reason 
for one. 

The region had far more authors and readers than we tend to remember. 
Some Picard manuscripts traveled to other countries, where some of them still 
remain; conversely, some readers and institutions in the Francophone Low 
Countries owned books from other parts of Europe, as well as locally-made 
books. Henri Cons has estimated that more than three-quarters of all the 
medieval chansons de geste, and half of all the fabliaux surviving in French, 
came from this region.? No library contained every book ever written in Old 
Picard, but if one had existed, it would have been very large and growing fast 
by the year 1300. It would contain thousands of love songs as passion-driven 
and whiny as country-western radio; digressive long epics (Hollywood endings 
not required, and sequels freely added); romances that were not necessarily 
romantic; hilarious short fabliaux that mocked priests, hypocrites, and just 
about everyone else, with plenty of dirty jokes; treatises that inquired deeply 
into the hows and whys of salvation; lively theater scripts; law books, medi- 
cal texts, tax rolls, census lists, account ledgers, letters and wills and contracts; 
sermons, prayers, calendars, recipes; not to mention new translations of books 
from Latin, Arabic, Hebrew, and Greek. 


9 Henri Cons, “Les littératures picarde et wallonne du XIIIe siècle a la Renaissance." Revue sep- 
tentrionale 12 (October 1896): 353-358; here, pages 354 and 357, respectively. The full text is 
online at http://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/bpt6k124665k/f358.image. 
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The original audiences did not think of all this as Old Picard literature, of 
course.!° To them, it was modern literature—modern in that it was new and 
popular, and also modern in that it was not Latin (which churchgoers heard, 
but decreasingly wrote). By the late 1200s, French and Latin had long been dis- 
tinct languages with overlapping, evolving traditions of usage. An educated 
author at that time, or one with a good secretary, would be confronted with 
a choice of language. To put it briefly, Latin could reach a limited audience 
of more formally schooled Christians, whereas French reached a much larger 
audience including people with less formal education. Latin, already ancient, 
had the power to evoke the reverberations of classical wisdom, the Vulgate, 
the liturgy and its music, and to affiliate its texts with the intellectual and 
theological past. But French was the language of new fiction and popular 
music. Most usefully for 13th-century mystical writers, it had developed a dis- 
course of passionate human love well-adapted to expressing both secular and 
religious ideas. Thus the choice of a language was not only a question of whom 
a writer wanted to address, but also how, and on what authority, and using the 
connotations of which literary tradition. During the course of the 13th century, 
Christian religious writing's avant-garde moved from Latin to the vernacular 
dialects of French, Dutch, and German. This amounted to an experiment in 
creative expression, a reach toward a larger and more diverse audience, and 
a move to (re)appropriate theologically useful elements of highly-developed 
secular vernacular literatures. Even though it is richly interwoven with patris- 
tic sources in Latin (as Wendy Terry and others have shown), the Mirror could 
not have accomplished what it did, if it had existed in Latin first and solely. 
Given its stated purposes, French was the more effective language: the one that 
local people fluently understood, and also a language with literary prestige, 
rich in resonances of “courtly love"; an international language used outside 
the region, and relatively widely translated into other vernaculars (insert here 
a drum roll, anticipating the Mirror's medieval translations into English and 


10 Nobody has written a substantial history of medieval Picard literature yet, but I hope 
someone will rise to this enormous task. René Debrie has published some foundational 
collections: a basic Panorama des lettres picardes (Amiens, 1977); and Bibliographie de 
littérature picarde (Amiens, 1984). The bibliography of the electronic Dictionnaire Éty- 
mologique de l'Ancien Français currently describes at least 741 manuscripts as picard in the 
narrow sense, plus 70 from Hainaut, 37 in Walloon, and some from specific cities in this 
region; this gives a total of at least 848 out of 2900 manuscripts whose origins are known 
(version dated January 2014, http://www.deaf-page.de/fr/bibl intro.php). 
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Italian, as well as Latin). French language connects it with the possible sources 
that I will name in this chapter, as well. 


43 Some Possible Sources of the Mirror: Romances, 
Song Lyrics, Proverbs 


The romance that Porete mentions most specifically is that of Alexander the 
Great, a collection of legends popular in her time and widely disseminated in 
various forms: as one Alexander-manuscript advertises: 


The life of Alexander ... is sung [or ‘found’], 
Written down in various places, and recounted aloud." 


The version of the story most likely to have reached her is the French Romance 
of Alexander by Alexandre de Paris.? Among a stunning quantity of surviving 
manuscripts of Alexander, at least six were written in northern dialects in the 
1200s, and hundreds more surely existed.!? By this time the legend had already 
evolved away from its earlier vernacular versions that passed negative judg- 
ment on Alexander's paganism (not that his historical counterpart could help 
it, since he died more than three centuries before Christ was born). I doubt 
that Porete or her late-13th-century audiences would have found it ironic when 
the Mirror places this pre-Christian emperor in analogy to God. 

As usual, Marguerite Porete repurposed even this source material to spiri- 
tual ends. At the beginning of her treatise, Love recounts the parable of an 
unnamed princess who fell in love with “king Alexander” as a result of hav- 
ing heard of his noble character (130).!^ This radically revises the story. Porete 


11 “La vie d'Alixandre … est trouvee/En pluisors lieus escrite et par bouche contee)” 
Alexandre de Paris, Le Roman d'Alexandre, (eds.) Edward C. Armstrong et al., trans. Lau- 
rence Harf-Lancner (Paris: 1994), 74, branch 1, stanza 3, lines 62-63. The Candace episode 
is in vol. 3, 573-577. Also see Alexandre de Paris, The Medieval French Roman d'Alexandre, 
7 vols., (ed.) Edward C. Armstrong et al, (Elliott Monographs) 36-42, (Princeton: 1937). 

12 For a useful introduction to the romance genre, see Roberta L. Krueger, The Cambridge 
Companion to Medieval Romance (Cambridge, UK, and New York: 2000). 

13 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale mss. français 375, 786, 789, 15095, 24366, 25517. 

14 Marguerite Porete, Speculum simplicium animarum/Le mirouer des simples ámes, eds. 
Romana Guarnieri and Paul Verdeyen, (Corpus Christianorum Continuatio Mediaeva- 
lis), 69 (Turnhout: 1986). For references to the Mirror, I am using this edition, giving the 
chapter followed by the page number, with a colon between them. This is not because 
Iimagine the Chantilly chapter number to be original or important (itis not), but because 
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leaves out all mytho-biographical details about the king as he was known in 
late medieval legend, such as his generosity, wealth, military prowess, his skill 
as a statesman, his fantastic adventures as a pioneering airman and submarine 
explorer, and his murder and its vengeance by his son. Likewise she omits a 
good deal about his admirer Candace, such as the queen's name, her expensive 
gifts to Alexander, and her rather physical affection for the portrait of him that 
she secretly commissions in the romance. Surely Porete's contemporary audi- 
ences recognized the allusions to the Roman d'Alexandre even in this greatly 
abbreviated form; likely they also were alert to the drastic way her retelling 
cuts away the most famous parts of the legend in order to give new meaning 
to what remains. What remains, besides the stripped-down figure of Alexan- 
der as an admirable faraway hero and the spiritualized version of Candace's 
crush, is a misleadingly easy exercise in interpretation. The speaking charac- 
ters will map religious meaning onto the secular story about the princess who 
loved Alexander, and they will similarly take the passionate intensity from this 
secular love-story and map it (deliberately askew) onto religious love. What 
follows will fall in the literary and theological domain of mystique courtoise, to 
use Barbara Newman’s term. 

Another early bestseller that likewise barely fits in the medieval genre of 
"romance" was the Romance of the Rose, which the Mirror's author surely knew.!6 
By the late 1200s it circulated most widely as begun by Guillaume de Lorris and 
finished by Jean de Meun,!” who pitted Love against Reason in surely a more 
carnal way than Guillaume would have intended.!® The Mirror moves their 
debate (back?) to a spiritual level, using many of the same personifications 
as the Roman de la Rose—Reason, Love, Fear, Courtliness, Resistance, Nature 


it can help readers locate passages more quickly in this edition or any of the modern 
translations based on it. All translations are mine except where another's name is given. 

15 Barbara J. Newman, From Virile Woman to WomanChrist: Studies in Medieval Religion and 
Literature (Philadelphia: 1995), 137. 

16 Barbara Newman, "The Mirror and the Rose: Marguerite Porete's Encounter with the Dieu 
dAmours’, The Vernacular Spirit: Essays on Medieval Religious Literature, (eds.) Renate 
Blumenfeld-Kosinski, Duncan Robertson, and Nancy Bradley Warren (New York: 2002), 
105-123, here 109. 

17  Amongseveral good studies of Gui de Mori's Rose, see Lori Walters, “Illuminating the Rose: 
Gui de Mori and the Illustrations in Ms 101 of the Municipal Library, Tournai," Rethinking 
the Romance of the Rose: Image, Text, Reception, (eds.) Kevin Brownlee and Sylvia Huot 
(Philadelphia: 1992), 167-200. 

18 Guillaume de Lorris and (here) Jean de Meun, Le Roman de la rose, (ed.) and trans. 
Armand Strubel (Paris: 1992), 276-284, lines 4223-4361. 
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(Raison, Amour, Peur, Courtoisie, Danger, Nature). Andrea Valentini and Bar- 
bara Newman have each raised the intriguing question of whether Porete had 
seen not (only?) the version by Guillaume de Lorris and Jean de Meun but the 
further adaptation by Gui de Mori (or Moiri), finished in Easter week 1290.!? If 
so, then this would let us narrow the Mirror's date range to after March 1290,20 
and also contribute to discussion of the copy of Gui's Romance of the Rose at 
Tournai, Bibliothéque de la Ville [Bibliothéque communale] 101, renumbered 
019. Researchers have long suspected that the Tournai manuscript, copied 
around 1330, belonged to a member of the Porret family of Tournai, because of 
the horizontally-striped shield on its folio 5r.?! (I notice that this coat of arms 
seems to contain a lambel with three pendants, whereas three documents 
from Tournai dated 10 October 1285, 14 April 1286, and 24 December 1293 bear 
an otherwise similar seal belonging to Henri Porret that has a lambel with five 
pendants.?? If we accept the genealogy by Du Chastel,?? then the Henri Porret 
owning the seal would probably be the husband of Maroie Wetin and uncle 
of Marguerite Porete, not the Henri Porret who married Ysabiel Ricouwarde 
and would have been Marguerite's cousin, nor the Henri Porret who remarried 
Margot Boufflin and would have been Marguerite's grandfather.) 

The Mirror shares with medieval French romances, albeit in very different 
literary form, the common subject of a person's maturation through a series 
of challenges that ultimately bring him or her to a more desirable position in 
the community and economic order. Nor is gender an obstacle here: in Old 
French romances it is not unusual to find a heroine in a subject position, or 


19 Gui de Mori, Le remaniement du Roman de la rose par Gui de Mori: Etude et édition des in- 
terpolations d'aprés le manuscrit Tournai, Bibliothéque de la Ville, 101, (ed.) Andrea Valentini 
(Collection des anciens auteurs belges, new series), 14, (Brussels: 2007). Newman, Medieval 
Crossover, 148—151. Andrea Valentini, "Sur la date et l'auteur du remaniement du Roman de 
la Rose par Gui de Mori," Romania, 124 (2006), 361-377, especially 366-367. 

20 A forthcoming article assembles and evaluates the strong evidence that the Marguerite 
Porete of the inquisition documents was the author of the Mirror, and reconfirms its 
timeline: Sean L. Field, Robert E. Lerner, and Sylvain Piron, “A Return to the Evidence for 
Marguerite Porete's Authorship of the Mirror of Simple Souls." [footnote to complete if 
possible]. 

21 Photographed in Walters, “Illuminating the Rose,’197. 

22 The three surviving seal imprints containing the name "HENRI PORRET” are num- 
bered 1705, 7068, and 7123 in René Laurent, Collection de moulages de sceaux des Archives 
générales du Royaume (database of the Belgian national archives) http://search.arch 
.be/fr/rechercher-des-archives/resultats/ead/index/eadid/BE-A0510 005990. 005868 
FRE/node/c%3A3.#c:3. As of 2013, this awkward-to-use database provided two good 
photographs of each seal, but as of 2015 they no longer appear. 

23 Du Chastel, "Notes étymologiques,” Revue tournaisienne vol. 6 (1910), 45-48. 
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undertaking a love-quest for a particular desired man: Nicolette of Aucassin 
et Nicolette, Manekine of La Manekine, Liénor of the Roman de la Rose de Guil- 
laume de Dole, Euriaut of the Roman de la Violette, Silence of the Roman de 
Silence (with caveats), and Aelis of L'Escoufle.?* 

I suspect that the conflict between Love and Reason that Porete developed 
at such length, may have taken its seed from the beginning of Chrétien de 
Troyes' Lancelot (The Knight of the Cart), where, on a quest to find and rescue 
the abducted queen Guinivere, Lancelot ill-fatedly hesitates for a moment be- 
fore climbing into the cart of infamy. This shameful delay is blamed on a per- 
sonification of Reason who momentarily wrests control of his actions away 
from Love: 


But Reason, who opposes Love, 

Tells him not to climb in, 

And chastises him and advises him 

Not to do or attempt anything 

That could bring him shame or reproach. 
Reason, who dares to tell him this, 
Resides not in the heart but in the mouth; 
But Love, who is enclosed in the heart, 
Commands and orders him 

To get into the cart right away. 

Love wants this and [so] he jumps in, 
Not caring about the shame of it, 

Since Love commands and wants this.25 


24 Thanks again to Catherine Müller for her comments on this subject. 
25 “Mes Reisons, qui d'Amors se part, 
Li dit que del monter se gart, 
Si le chastie et si l'anseigne 
Que rien ne face ne anpreigne 
Dom il ait honte ne reproche. 
N'est pas el cuer mes an la boche 
Reisons qui ce dire li ose, 
Mes Amors est el cuer anclose, 
Qui li comande et semont 
Que tost an la charrete mont. 
Amors le vialt et il e saut, 
Que dela honte ne li chaut 
Puis qu'Amors le comande et vialt^ Chrétien de Troyes, Le Chevalier de la charrette ou le 
roman de Lancelot, (ed.) Charles Méla (Paris: 1992), 66-68, lines 365-77. 
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For Porete, too, Reason opposes Love and gives ill counsel. The enlightened 
Soul feels no concern for worldly matters such as reputation; instead her will 
unhesitatingly conforms to Love in all things. However, just as Lancelot's 
momentary lapse is fully utilized to motivate the romance plot, the Mirror will 
develop and exploit the persistence of Reason for a similar purpose. 

Before moving on to consider the Mirror in the light of lyric poetry, we might 
mention one more narrative text, the Lay of Trot, for its positive metaphor of 
unhurried riding. That poem, dating to 1267 or earlier, imagines two groups of 
riders whose appearance represents contrasting types of love: tired, worn-out, 
jolting, and trotting too fast for comfort; or noble, well-dressed, and ambling at 
a happily smooth gait. It ends with advice from the narrator: 


He told maidens, 

Ladies and young girls 

That they should guard against trotting, 
For it is much better to amble.26 


This can help clarify the passage in the Mirror where the soul undertakes a 
series of agonizing thought-experiments that eventually burst the limits of 
her individual will and self-concept. Before attaining that breakthrough, the 
soul describes the discomfort of increasing pressure on her ego: “I could not, 
for anything, behave normally nor maintain my composure. I remained very 
distressed because I was not going at a smooth pace" (ambleure).2” Not every 
ambleure was slow— it could mean either “an amble, a walking gait" or “a pace" 
generally (including a faster pace, “grant ambleure")— but suggested a smooth 
ride, with a cluster of implications that would be most available to audiences 
familiar with the Lay of Trot. 


26 “et mande as puceles, 
As dames et as damoiseles 
Qu'eles se gardent del troter 
Car il [fait] molt meillor ambler" Glyn S. Burgess and Leslie C. Brook (eds. and trans.), The 
lay of Trot, in Three Old French Narrative Lays: Trot, Lecheor, Nabaret (Liverpool Online 
Series Critical Editions of French Texts), 1 (Liverpool, 1999). http://www.liv.ac.uk/media/ 
livacuk/modern-languages-and-cultures/liverpoolonline/narrativelays.pdfp. 42, lines 
296-300. 

27 “je ne povoye pour rien me contenir, ne avoir en moy maniere. J'estoye tenue en destroit 
par quoy je n'aloye pas l’ambleure.” 131:386 I am following the punctuation (or lack there- 
of) in Chantilly, Musée Condé 257, more than Guarnieri's. The phrase disappears from the 
Latin, 131:387; possibly a scribe or translator did not understand it. 
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In northern France and the Francophone Low Countries in the 13th cen- 
tury, lyric poetry was primarily oral and sung (rather than written for read- 
ing), in an active tradition of French-language trouvère composition rivaling 
the Provençal troubadours. Valenciennes, as early as 1229, had its Confrérie 
de Notre-Dame-du-Puy, whose annual song-writing competition probably 
took place during Porete's lifetime.?® Some of the town's other confréries may 
already have been active then as well. Arras, not far west of Hainaut, had both 
a guild of jongleurs and a literary puy (annual song-writing competition) by 
Porete's time. That city produced a remarkable number of 13th-century poet- 
composers whose compositions have come down to us, such as Adam de la 
Halle, Guillaume le Vinier, and Jehan Bretel. Other contemporary trouvéres 
from areas in and near Hainaut include Baudouin de Condé, Jacques de Cam- 
brai, Gontier de Soignies, Colin Muset, and Jean Baillehaut (or Baillehaus).?9 
Without knowing its exact date of composition, we should consider it likely 
that the Mirror preceded and influenced some songs, as well as borrowing 
from earlier ones. 

The Mirror's author was not only a composer of prose, but also of lyric. By 
her use of rhyme, rhythm, images, and phrasing reminiscent of previous trou- 
vere lyrics, especially in passages where her characters “sing,” Porete inscribes 
her mystical treatise in a musical tradition. (Printed editions and translations 
do not always show this, but the Chantilly manuscript is copied with dots be- 
tween the phrases most densely patterned with rhyme and rhythm). Yet the 
author emphatically does not borrow certain worldly topics common in popu- 
lar lyric (such as the physical beauties of a beloved lady, the miseries of an 
unhappy marriage, or the pleasures and discomforts of the seasons), whereas 
she systematically prefers to use others (such as the soul's desire and search for 
her beloved, Love personified as a lady, relations of servitude and vassalage, 
imprisonment by love, separation from the beloved by distance or imprison- 
ment, unmediated contact with the beloved, "giving" oneself to the beloved, 
and a love-connection that surpasses the limits of reason). In trouvère lyrics 


28 Jean-Charles Herbin, “Activité poétique et ménestrels à Valenciennes aux XIVe et XVe 
siècles,” Valenciennes aux XIVe et XVe siècles: Art et histoire, (eds.) Ludovic Nys and Alain 
Salamagne (Valenciennes: 1996), 297-313, here 309-310. A good recent edition of song 
texts is Eglal Doss-Quinby, Samuel N. Rosenbert, and Elizabeth Aubrey (eds.), The Old 
French Ballette: Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Douce 308, (Geneva: 2006). 

29 Fora good introduction to trouvère poetry and music, see Eglal Doss-Quinby, Joan Tasker 
Grimbert, Wendy Pfeffer, and Elizabeth Aubrey (eds.), Songs of the Women Trouvéres (New 
Haven: 2001); and, in French, Samuel N. Rosenberg, Hans Tischler, and Marie-Geneviève 
Grossel (eds.), Chansons des trouvères: Chanter m'estuet (Paris: 1995). 
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composed before 1300, we commonly find expressions of religious and secular 
love (often in the same terms), personifications with some of the same names 
and characteristics as the Mirror's, and also some of the same vocabulary, 
phrasing, and imagery. Some songs feature a lover's self-abandonment to Love, 
with metaphors of imprisonment, vassalage or servitude expressing devotion 
to a lady (or a man or a personification of Love), or expressing devotion to 
God (or Christ or Mary or a personification of Love). These will sound very 
familiar to readers of the Mirror. Oral sources are notoriously hard to trace, 
so it may never become possible to prove that Marguerite Porete heard a par- 
ticular song, but I am certain that she had heard trouvére lyrics and chose to 
borrow elements from them. 

Peter Dronke has demonstrated Porete's acquaintance with secular lyric, 
which she knew well and herself wrote in a traditional fixed form, the rondeau 
in Chapter 122.?? This is the most formally structured, but not at all the only 
instance of poetry or song in her text. Other than the rondeau, the other poetic 
passages do not seem to be written in fixed forms—at least, not in the copies 
that survive. (Most of the Mirror-manuscripts in French are lost, and we can- 
not know how the poetry in them was altered in the translated (Latin, English, 
Italian) or significantly updated — Middle French - versions that survive). Also, 
I should point out, not all songs had fixed forms of rhythm or rhyme; so when 
all that survives is a block of text, it may fall anywhere in the gray area between 
poetry and prose. 

Despite its length, the whole Mirror is well built for reading aloud, and 
probably, in certain passages, for singing. Such a fusion of poetry and prose, 
or sudden moves from one register to another, might surprise modern audi- 
ences (unless they are accustomed to musicals, or perhaps to spoken-word 
poetry or operatic recitativo). Yet 13th-century Picard literature is rich in full- 
length works whose characters repeatedly burst out singing. Prime examples 
are Jean Renart, Le Roman de la Rose ou de Guillaume de Dole;?! Gerbert de 
Montreuil, Le roman de la violette ou de Gerart de Nevers;3? and Mahieu le 


30 Mirror, 122:342. Peter Dronke, “Lyrical Poetry in the Work of Marguerite Porete.” Literary 
and Historical Perspectives of the Middle Ages, Proceedings of the Southeastern Medieval 
Association Meeting, 1981, (eds.) Patricia W. Cummins, Patrick W. Conner, and Charles 
W. Connell (Morgantown, wv, 1982), 1-19. 

31 Jean Renart, Le Roman de la Rose ou de Guillaume de Dole, (ed.) Félix Lecoy (Classiques 
Francais du Moyen Age), (Paris: 1962). 

32 Gerbert de Montreuil, Le roman de la violette ou de Gerart de Nevers, (ed.) Douglas Labaree 
Buffum (Paris: 1928). 
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Poirier, Le Court d'amours;?? not to mention the inimitable Gérard of Liège, 
“Fifteen Motivations for Loving God Ardently"?^ Some of the above quote the 
same popular refrains and motets in very different contexts. Indeed, this ag- 
ile borrowability seems to be a key feature of motets from the outset: some- 
times a line or two is transplanted from one motet to another or leaps from 
a courtly lyric to a motet; other times a whole motet is built between the two 
lines of a previously-known couplet.?5 This creates an elegantly evocative web 
of referents, for those who recognize the songs, but also causes chicken-and- 
egg puzzles for people who wish to distinguish between sources and imitators. 
Evidently the techniques and consequences of “sampling” long predated those 
of recorded music. 

Because of structures and allusions in the Mirror, I believe Porete was 
familiar with trouvére compositions and had heard them performed. In one 
of its most lyrical passages, the Soul recalls the terms in which Love offered 
herself to the Soul: “Beloved, what do you want from me?" (“Amye, que voulez 
vous de moy?" 132:390). This verse is particularly indebted to popular music, 
apparently borrowing from an anonymous religious rotrouenge whose first 
line runs "The sun that shines in me is my delight" ("Li solaus qui en moy luist 
est mes deduis"). That song's female narrator addresses Christ as her Beloved 
(ami), asking him "And what do you want from me...?" (^Et que voulez vous 
de moy...?")36 and declaring she has given everything to Christ, “I have given 
everything [to you], both [my] heart and body.”” We find a similar declaration 
in alove song by Andrieu Contredit, a 13th-century minstrel from Arras, whose 
male narrator begins its sixth stanza "I am all hers, with no going/taking back" 
(“Touz sui suens, sanz nul retour").38 Likewise, declares the female narrator of 
an anonymous secular love-motet: 


33  Mahieule Poirier, Le Court d'amours de Mahieu le Poirier et la suite anonyme de la “Court 
damours": La Suite anonyme de la Court dAmours, (ed.) Terence Scully (Waterloo, Ontario: 
1976). 

34 Gérard of Liège, "Quinque incitamenta ad deum amandum ardenter" in "Les traités de 
Gérard de Liège sur l'amour illicite et sur l'amour de Dieu”, (ed.) André Wilmart, Analecta 
reginensia: Extraits des manuscrits latins de la reine Christine conservés au Vatican, vol. 1 
(Vatican City: 1933), 205-247. 

35 Nico Van den Boogaard, Autour de 1300: études de philologie romane et de littérature 
médiévales (Amsterdam: 1985), 10-11; Doss-Quinby (ed.), Songs of the Women Trouvères, 
189. 

36  Doss-Quinby (ed.), Songs of the Women Trouvères, 176-178, here 176, line 3. 

37  Doss-Quinby (ed.), Songs of the Women Trouvères, 176, line 4. 

38  “[a vous] ai tout donné, et cuer et cors.” It begins “Iriez, pensis, chanterai,” in Rosenberg, 
Tischler, and Grossel (eds.), Chansons des trouvéres, 530—355, here 532, line 46. 
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For my heart is all yours, 

If this pleases you, 

And it will be [yours] forever ... 
Since I have given myself to you.?? 


These trouvère lyrics harness a common vocabulary and imagery for both sec- 
ular and religious purposes, and Porete echoes them when she has the Aston- 
ished Soul say “I have not held anything back from him, neither body nor heart 
nor soul ... Now I have given [him] everything” (“n’ay je rien retenu contre luy, 
ne corps ne cueur ne ame ... Or luy ay je tout donné,” 30:100). In the lyrical pas- 


sage from Chapter 132, Love repeats the same sentiment: 


Take all that you please from me. 
If you want all of me, I will not refuse.*° 


This giving of the self, by both lover and beloved/Love, is major subject of the 
Mirror. It seems to owe a debt, both in its form and its content, to popular 
music. I suspect that Porete's version of this dynamic also draws from an older 
secular song by Chrétien de Troyes (active c.1165-91), "About Love, which has 
taken me from myself”# Here a masculine narrator addresses both a beloved 
lady (Dame) and Love (Amors personified in the feminine), with similar at- 
titudes of humble service to each. Speaking of Love, the narrator declares "Let 
her do what she pleases with me,"? much the way Porete will have Love offer 
herself wholly to the Soul (above, 132:390). 

To represent a less advanced stage of the Soul's development, Porete some- 
times casts the relationship with God in terms of serfdom, servitude, or vas- 
salage. She borrows this metaphor in part from trouvère lyrics, in which it was 


39 “Car vostres est toz 
Mes cuers, s'il tant voz agree, 
Et sera tous jors ... 
Puis qu'a vos me sui donee.” 
"Amis, vostre demoree,” in Doss-Quinby (ed.), Songs of the Women Trouvères, 202. 


40 "Prenez de moy tout ce qu'il vous plaira: Se vous me voulez toute, je ne contredis mie." 
(132:390). 
41 “D'Amors, qui m'a tolu a moi,’ in Jean Dufournet (ed.), Anthologie de la poésie lyrique fran- 


çaise des XIIe et XIIIe siècles, (Paris: 1989), 84-87. 
42 "Que de moi face son pleisir, in Dufournet (ed.), Anthologie de la poésie lyrique française, 
84, line 4. 
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already well established.^? For instance, she might have known a love lyric be- 
ginning "Love, [I have always been] your servant and your vassal” (Amours, 
vostre sers et vostre hom") by Guillaume le Vinier, a trouvère and a bourgeois 
from Arras, active c. 1220—45.^^ His song develops the comparison between 
vassalage to an aristocratic lady (dame) and love for a lady, as the male narra- 
tor offers homage to Love and an oath of loyal service. Related metaphors here 
include the lover's metaphoric imprisonment, servitude, desire for a gift, and 
self-abandonment to the lady's (unstated) wishes. Guillaume’s narrator begins 
by addressing a personification of Love, whose rhetorical position gradually 
comes to coincide with the lady's: 


Love, I have always been your servant 
And your vassal (this is no lie), 
Without the help of a gift from you 
That I covet and desire so much. ... 
Noble creature, I give myself up 
Entirely to your pleasure, 

And put myself in your prison 
Without regret.45 


In the fourth stanza the narrator continues: 


For I cannot share my heart 
Any other way. This is the truth. 


43 Many more examples exist in addition to those I give here. We find them in lyrics by 
Garnier d'Arches and Thomas Herier, for instance, and in Colin Muset's amusing stanza 
that mocks the practice: "Lord! how crazy one is to fall in love with a lady/And make her 
one's lord and master" (*Deuz! com est fols ki a feme se prant/Et ki en fait signor et men- 
egaul"), in Dufournet (ed.), Anthologie de la poésie lyrique française, pages 228, 288, and 
216 respectively. 

44  Dufournet (ed.), Anthologie de la poésie lyrique française, 210—215. 

45 "Amours, vostre sers et vostre hom 
Ai tous jors esté sans mentir, 

Sans aie de vostre don 

Que je tant covoit et desir. ... 

France riens, a vostre plaisir 

Tous m'abandon 

Et me met en vostre prison 

Sans repentir.” in Dufournet (ed.), Anthologie de la poésie lyrique française, 210, lines 1-4 
and 15-19. 
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Noble one, your vassal/servant gives himself to you 
And does homage and makes a vow 

Like a vassal to [his] liege lady, 

With an oath.46 


The narrator calls himself *your vassal in fealty/Who is giving you his soul and 
heart and body"? This narrator's stated purpose is secular; he asks the lady for 
recompense (guerredon, line 10) such as a kiss (line 39). Porete uses this same 
vocabulary and set of metaphors to a different end, establishing the Soul as 
counterpart to Guillaume's narrator in relation to Love. The Soul likewise de- 
scribes herself as a serf and vassal, owing fealty and doing homage, desiring a 
gift from Love/God, and abandoning herself to Love's will. 

Porete may also have drawn these metaphors from Jacques de Cambrai, who 
wrote from about 1260 to 1290, before and almost contemporary to her. His 
song beginning "Now the gentle April weather is beautiful to me" (“Or m'est 
bel dou tens d'avri"), gives a first-person plaint of ostensibly undeclared love, 
addressed to a lady, to Love, and to God. In the fourth stanza the (masculine) 
narrator addresses both his lady and Love (here personified as masculine): 


Loyal Love has arrested me 

And put me in prison. 

Igive up my heart and body to him, 

For I have good cause 

To love (and [love] abundantly) 

Love who enflames me, 

And so sweetly/nobly [so] 

That I can beg and plead: 

My lady, and Love, | please show] mercy.*? 


46 “Car partir nem puis autrement 
Mon cuer, saciés par verité. 
Gens cors, vostre hom a vos se rent 
Et fait hommage et seürté, 
Comme hom a dame en ligée 
Par serement.’ in Dufournet (ed.), Anthologie de la poésie lyrique française, 212, lines 
31-36. 
47 “vostre homme en feüté/Ki ame et cuer et cors vos rent" in Dufournet (ed.), Anthologie de 
la poésie lyrique française, 212, lines 39-40. 
48  "Loiauls Amors m'ont saixit 
Et mis in prixon. 


Lou cuer i lais et le cors; 
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Porete's counterpart to Jacques de Cambrai's narrator is the Soul, who sings 
of a time when she desired to love Love ("Me print adonc vouloir d'Amour 
amer 122:340), and who says to the Holy Spirit, "Beloved, you have enflamed 
me with your love" ("Amis, tu m'as emprinse en ton amour, 122:344), using 
fire-metaphors similar to Jacques de Cambrai's line "Amors ki m’esprent.” For 
Porete, too, the loving Soul is imprisoned by Love: *so completely has Love 
put her in a solid prison:” (“tant l'a Amour mise en forte prison,” 16:66). Such 
religious phrasings greatly resemble the popular love songs, and vice versa. 
Guillaume le Vinier and Jacques de Cambrai are not the only possible (secu- 
lar) sources here, as the same imagery has religious valence as well. It appears, 
for example, in the anonymous ballette “Sweet/noble God has put me in his 
prison.7? This ballette's narrator, a Dominican nun (jacobine), sings of her 
great love for Christ (grant amours), expressed in terms that are simultane- 
ously spiritual and steeped in secular love-poetry: she calls the king of heaven 
“my beloved" (mes amis), and describes this relationship in romantic meta- 
phors that include imprisonment, love's arrow, and love's wound. In lyric, as in 
much 13th-century Christian mystical writing, it is not unusual for a narrator 
(of whatever gender) to speak of Christ in passionate, even Ovidian terms. 
Love from afar whose religious object Porete embodies as "Far-Near" 
("Loingpres") in imitation of Hadewijch, also has antecedents in both secular 
and religious trouvère lyric.5° The pious song “Beloved, beloved, you are leav- 
ing me too long in a foreign land" ("Amis, amis, trop me laissiez en estrange 
pais") features a feminine lover/protagonist named “the soul who seeks God.”>! 
Porete likewise creates a speaking character called "She who seeks" (“Ceste 


S'ai bone okexon 

D'ameir et a grant foixon 

Amors ki m'esprent, 

Et si debonairement 

Com je puis requier et pri: 

Ma dame et Amors merci." 

in Dufournet (ed.), Anthologie de la poésie lyrique française, 312, lines 28-36. 

49 “Li debonnaires Diex m'a mis en sa prison,” in Dufournet (ed.), Anthologie de la poésie 
lyrique francaise, 64—67; and Rosenberg, Tischler, and Grossel (eds.), Chansons des trou- 
véres, 86-89; and Doss-Quinby (ed.), Songs of the Women Trouvères, 173-175. 

50 Hadewijch, before Porete, coined the term "far near” (verre bi) to describe the paradoxical 
farness and nearness of God, a concept that Porete personifies as “Loingpres,” 80:228 and 
elsewhere. 

51 “lame qui quiert Dieu," in Dufournet (ed.), Anthologie de la poésie lyrique française, 68—71, 
here 68. Doss-Quinby classifies the song as a rotrouenge: Songs of the Women Trouvères, 
164-166. 
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qui quiert,” 110:298) and represents her book's inscribed author as a “creature 
who ... sought God" (“creature qui ... quist Dieu,” 96:266). In the Mirror these 
"seeking" characters are at an elementary stage of spiritual progress, like the 
princess who loves Alexander from afar. The female protagonist of the earlier 
song laments that her beloved, Christ, is far away, as she searches impatiently 
for him: “You have left me [here] to seek you too long/In this world" (“Trop 
me laissiez [ci] vous longue[m]ent querre/En cel regnes”). In superlative and 
apophatic terms she praises her love-object: 


Jesus Christ is my beloved [ami] and my lord, 
The beautiful, the good, more than anyone can say.5? 


In similarly superlative terms, the Mirror's Soul sings to her beloved Amy 
(sometimes associated with Christ): 


And so I should not be silent about 
Your beauty and goodness.55 


Both Marguerite Porete and Gérard of Liége in his Fifteen Motivations refer to 
the anonymous lyric “Beloved, beloved, you are leaving me too long in a for- 
eign land,’ raising the question of whether it was often sung in their part of 
the world, or whether it took on a life on the page as well as in performance.5+ 

The personification of Love was common in Old French lyrics, versatile 
enough to represent both an inner faculty and an external force, and serve as 
stand-in for human or divine love-objects. This figure is sometimes feminine, 
sometimes masculine, adaptable to the varying purposes of particular trou- 
vères. (The word Amour was epicene at the time, grammatically either gender, 
as the writer wished. Porete always personified Amour in the feminine. Like- 
wise Reason and the Soul were always feminine, like most of the other char- 
acters in the Mirror). As in Porete's allegory of romantic love, lyrics envision a 
range of gender combinations. We also find Love personified in opposition to 
Reason, most strikingly in a song attributed to Chrétien de Troyes, beginning 
"Love argues and fights" (“Amors tençon et bataille").55 Here the “practices” 


52 "Jhesu Christ est mes amis et mon sire,/Li biaus, li bons, plus que nul ne scet dire." Dufour- 
net (ed.), Anthologie de la poésie lyrique française, 68, lines 17-18. 

53 “Et aussi ne doy je taire/Vostre beaulté et bonté.” (122:342). 

54 Gérard of Liège quotes it in "Quinque incitamenta," "Les Traités de Gérard de Liège, (ed.) 
Wilmart, Analecta reginensia, 228 (see footnote 30 in the present article). 

55 Rosenberg, Tischler, and Grossel (eds.), Chansons des trouvères, 352—357. 
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(usages) of Love, who is personified as a feminine figure, require the lover to 


relinquish reason: 


No one who is not courtly and wise 

Can learn anything from Love, 

But this is her [Love's] practice 

That nobody can avoid: 

And what is its price? 

One has to pay her with reason/Reason 
And give up common sense as collateral.5® 


The lover-narrator later tells us he has made this expensive but worthwhile 


purchase: 


Love has sold me her fief/honor 

And her [vassalic] ladyship at a very high price: 
Upon entry I paid for it in common sense 

And I gave up my [faculty of] reason.5? 


Porete, too, represents the Soul's gaining access into Love's exclusive domain 


(52152), as well as her giving up reason, and becoming noble, and learning 


Love's practices (usages). She similarly has Love specify that she is talking 


about a noble soul “to whom one cannot teach anything” (“a qui l'en ne puisse 


rien aprandre 5:20), as in Chrétien's song above. 


The discourses for mysticism and courtly-love talk were indisputably inter- 


related and overlapping. However, we can see trends over time (based, at least, 


56 


57 


"Nuns, s'il n'est cortois et sages, 

Ne puet d'Amors riens aprendre; 

Mais tels en est li usages, 

Dont nus ne se seit desfendre, 

Q'ele vuet l'entree vandre: 

Et quels en estli passages? 

Raison li covient despandre 

Et mettre mesure en gages" Rosenberg, Tischler, and Grossel (eds.), Chansons des 
trouvères, 354, lines 16-24. 

“Molt m'a chier Amors vendue 

S'onor et sa seignorie, 

Ka l'entreie ai despendue 

Mesure et raison guerpie.” Rosenberg, Tischler, and Grossel (eds.), Chansons des trouvères, 
354, lines 33-36. 
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on the quantity of surviving manuscripts): in the 1100s most lyrics from 
Hainaut/Picardy were principally religious, but by the mid-1200s more focused 
on romantic love. In the late 1200s, then, this fashion was an inevitable part 
of the context for anyone who wanted to write about personal religion; it 
was well established and ripe for creative re-use. No generation has chanced 
to live in a time when it would be easy to articulate mystical union in terms 
that living audiences would easily understand. But Marguerite Porete, like Gé- 
rard of Liége and other spiritual writers of their generation, benefited from 
recent trends in French-language literature, and they made good use of its 
widespread presence in the minds of their expected audiences. These authors 
do not complain about coming on the scene after a major event. They usually 
treated the "crossover" literary heritage, to use Barbara Newman's name for it, 
as an opportunity to seize rather than a problem to solve. These authors do 
not seem to be writing against the fashion of courtly-love literature, so much 
as reinventing it from within. Indeed, every "secular" source in the Mirror is 
repurposed for religious uses, boldly embedded in a new context—one that 
was new at the time, even if it looks old to us. 

Even rather literal forms of nonfiction receive a spiritual turn. The Mirror 
calls self-interested people “merchants, who are called low-born in the world; 
they are indeed low-born, since noble people never get mixed up in mercantil- 
ism.” ("gens marchans, qui sont au monde appellez villains, car villains sont 
ilz, car ja gentilz hons ne ce scet mesler de marchandise”).58 Nobody knows 
whether Marguerite Porete lived in a beguine, but surely she was at least aware 
of the varied forms of religious life around her; and it happens that the first 
written rule of the beguinage of Sainte-Elisabeth in Valenciennes was that 
the beguines should avoid all commercial activity ("Li premiére ordenanche 
est que toute marchandise en soit ostée ...”)59 In another instance that may 
draw from practical advice-literature, the free Soul reminisces about her past 
experience of a first stage of spiritual development when just keeping God's 
commandments used to seem like a lot of work, then she adds a few words 
for beginners: they will need “a heart that is noble and full of noble courage, 
for a small heart does not dare to undertake great things nor climb high."60 
Compare "There are other people who do not shy away from the great deeds 


58 63182-184. 

59 Jacques-Joseph Champollion-Figeac (ed.), “Règle de l'institut des béguines de Valenci- 
ennes,” Documents historiques inédits: tirés des collections manuscrites, 4 vols, (Paris: 1848), 
vol. 4, 303. http://hdl.handle.net/2027/mdp.39015019374977?urlappend-963Bseq-397. 

60 “le cueur gentil, et par dedans plain de noble courage; mais petit cueur n'ose grant chose 
entreprendre, ne hault monter" 119:318. 
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that they can do and accomplish (as do those people who have little hearts 
and little courage); nor do they undertake great things that they cannot do nor 
accomplish; and they are called people with big hearts."6! This is from Giles 
of Rome's De regimine Principum, translated by Henri de Gauchi into Picard 
French in 1282, well worth adding to the picture of Marguerite Porete's world. 
Of course she upscaled it for training souls rather than kings. 

Next, let us turn to Porete's literary use of oral sources. Her writing contains 
many traces of proverbs and sayings, which her narrators sometimes introduce 
with phrases such as “people often say" (Ten dist souvent,” 84:238, "l'en dit au 
monde" 32:108), appealing to—or questioning—the authority of common 
knowledge.®? She does not attribute any lines to an iconic “vilain, but has her 
allegorical personifications speak some lines that were also collected among 
the Proverbe|s] au vilain—a compendium older than the Mirror, and probably 
not its direct source but drawing from the same oral culture.9? Similarly with 
the sayings that overlap with fables: when Love says of the Soul, "She is the 
phoenix, who is alone”64 or one of a kind, this is not quite a proverb, but a 
piece of animal lore such as appears many other places, including bestiaries 
and the Romance of the Rose (“And as with the phoenix .../There cannot be 
two together;/There is always only one phoenix”).65 Perhaps there is no tidy 


61 "Aucune genz sont qui ne se retraient mie des granz euvres que il puent fere et acomplir, 
si comme fet cil qui est de petit cuer et de petit courage, ne il n'entreprennent mie granz 
choses que il ne puent fere ni acomplir, et cil sont apelé genz de grant cuer.” Giles of Rome, 
Li Livres du gouvernement des rois: A XIIIth Century French Version of Egidio Colonna's 
Treatise De regimine Principum, Now First Published from the Kerr Ms., (ed.) Samuel Paul 
Molenaer, trans. Henri de Gauchi (New York: 1899), 71-72. http://hdl.handle.net/2027/md 
p.39015027332652?urlappend-963Bseq-121. 

62 They are listed in catalogues of medieval French proverbs, such as Joseph Morawski, 
Proverbes français antérieurs au XVe siècle (Paris: 1925); Elisabeth Schulze-Busacker, 
Proverbes et expressions proverbiales dans la littérature narrative du Moyen Age français: 
Recueil et analyse (Paris: 1985); and James Woodrow Hassell, Jr., Middle French Proverbs, 
Sentences, and Proverbial Phrases (Toronto: 1982). 

63 Love declares to Reason, "Understand the explanation, for ‘what is good for you, tastes 
good’; for people often say that ‘what does not taste good, is not good for you.": "Entendez 
la glose, car qui nourrist il saveure; car l'en dit souvent, que mal nourrist qui ne savoure." 
(84:238); “Mal neure qui n’assaveure.” (Morawski, 43 #1174) and “Ki ne norit n’asavore.” 
(Morawski, 74 # 2033). “For Love says that a friend in need is a friend indeed”: “Car Amours 
dist que au grant besoing voit li homs son amy" (77:214 and Hasenohr (ed.), “La tradition,’ 
1361); "Au besoin voit-on (congnoit-on) ses amis" (Hassell, 36 # A100). 

64 "C'est le fenix, qui est seul,’ 11:40. 

65 “Et par le phenix bien le semble/Qu'il n'en puet estre.ii. ensemble/Touz jours est il uns 
seul pheniz.” Guillaume de Lorris and (here) Jean de Meun, Le Roman de la rose, (ed.) and 
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division between adages and concise allusions. Certainly we find some phrases 
that do not appear in the usual collections of proverbs that nonetheless have 
a proverbial ring. Perhaps this can be called a feature of Marguerite's writing. 
And perhaps there remain many sources yet to identify. 

To make full sense of the book, we would have to understand not just all 
the words but all the metaphors, allusions, quotations, proverbs, cultural refer- 
ences, and resonances that they would have set off in its first audiences. That is 
no longer possible. We cannot reconstruct all the cultural references because 
some were not preserved, others were preserved but the records did not sur- 
vive, yet others did survive but nobody has interpreted them, and still others 
have been interpreted but not yet correctly. However, to close on an optimistic 
note, in the future this work might become more possible rather than less so, 
because the rate of data recovery may now exceed the rate of data loss. 


4.4 Conclusion 


Without becoming over-hopeful about the prospect of finding more manu- 
scripts of the Mirror itself, I am optimistic that 21st-century scholars will gain 
significantly better understanding of the cultural references within it. One 
reason is the sheer range of information that can be brought to bear on the 
question in the future; a second is the rapid improvement in handling large 
bodies of data. Let's hazard some approximate estimates of quantity about 
writings. Of the songs and texts composed between the years 500 and 1300, 
people wrote down an unknown proportion (surely less than half). Of those 
that were written down, approximately 1 percent of manuscripts still exist.66 
(This estimated preservation rate of 1% of means that early bestsellers, hand- 
written in hundreds of copies, are likely to have survived in some form, but 
most single-copy works are lost.) Of manuscripts that survive, a small fraction 
(perhaps 10 percent?) were edited and published in print between the years 
1465 and 2015, plus another small fraction (2 percent?) were put on the in- 
ternet between 2000 and 2015 as untranscribed digital photographs. Despite 
the tragically massive loss of information over time, then, what remains is 
still considerable. To give an idea of its scope, the Bibliothéque Nationale in 


trans. Armand Strubel (Paris: 1992), 926, lines 15979-81, and similarly on page 520, lines 
8691-92. 

66 On the preservation rates of medieval books, see for example Eltjo Buringh, Medieval 
Manuscript Production in the Latin West: Explorations with a Global Database (Leiden and 
Boston: 2011), especially 261. 
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Paris measures its collection of medieval manuscripts (in all languages) not 
in pages or volumes but in kilometers of shelving. The Archives du Nord in 
Lille also possess a large collection, not to mention other regional archives and 
smaller collections. Because library cataloguing is still so far from complete, 
there remains material to discover and still more to interpret. Although we 
cannot know the full background of the Mirror, the good news is that libraries 
hold troves of unexamined data for students to rediscover in the future. For 
hundreds of years at least, you will continue to raise new questions about the 
Mirror, and find angles of study that nobody has ever explored before. This is 
the delight and terror of working in a relatively fast-moving field of inquiry. 
Our early discoveries help everyone who studies afterward (and who does their 
homework), but early mistakes can snowball into later setbacks or embarrass- 
ments. Let's end, then, by way of an invitation: please join the conversation, 
listen and read hungrily, share your ideas and other things that people need, be 
kind, help others, check your work, question your assumptions, seek the best 
data rather than translated or second-hand sources, and dare to acknowledge 
degrees of uncertainty.67 


67 On this point I would like to honor the work of Elizabeth A.R. Brown, especially her as- 
tute questioning in "The Tyranny of a Construct: Feudialism and Historians of Medieval 
Europe.’ American Historical Review 79 (1974): 1063-1088. 


CHAPTER 5 


“Ce livre monstrera a tous vraye lumiere de verité.” 
The Role of The Mirror of Simple Souls as a Book* 


Imke de Gier 


5.1 Introduction 


Marguerite Porete's book, The Mirror of Simple Souls, as a physical presence 
dominates the few records that remain as traces of her life: the public burn- 
ing of her book in Valenciennes by Guy r1, bishop of Cambrai, her excommu- 
nication for actively seeking to disseminate the Mirror, and implicitly letting 
the book speak for her throughout the long silence maintained by Marguerite 
during her incarceration before she was executed. Also within the text of the 
Mirror itself it is clear that the author was preoccupied with the role and nature 
of the very book she was writing. The word “book” (livre) is ubiquitous, appear- 
ing no less than sixty-five times in a work that is dominated by a dialogue be- 
tween various allegorical personifications representing the soul’s convoluted 
path toward “annihilation” (anéantissement). This clear preoccupation brings 
up a number of questions relating to the book's role and function. Why was 
Marguerite Porete so overtly preoccupied with her book? What exactly does 
her concept of the book entail, and how is it presented? What role did she 
envisage her book to have for her audience? How was authorship constructed 
in the Mirror and what was Marguerite Porete's attitude to words and writing? 

The prominence of the word livre, and concern with the idea of the book 
within the text has not gone unnoticed. Whereas scholars used to be puz- 
zled by, if not sometimes frustrated with, the inconsistencies in Marguerite 
Porete's Mirror,! increasingly the anomalies encountered in the text have been 


I am particularly grateful to Virginie Minet, Wendy Terry, and Robert Stauffer for their com- 
ments on this chapter. This chapter is based on part of my doctoral research completed at the 
Ruusbroecgenootschap in 2013. 
1 Edmund Colledge and J.C. Marler called the Mirror “inordinately diffuse’, saying “Marga- 
ret shows a marked inability to control her material and to deal with it in an orderly fash- 
ion”. E. Colledge & J.C. Marler, "Poverty of the Will’: Ruusbroec, Eckhart and the Mirror of 
Simple Souls" in Jan van Ruusbroec. The Sources, Content and Sequels of his Mysticism (eds.) 
P. Mommaers & N. de Paepe (Leuven: 1984), 25. 
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considered in terms of her goal in writing her book. Although not all have 
concurred,? both the difficulties of writing the book expressed within the text 
(and thus the difficulty of reading it), have increasingly been considered in 
the light of the author's own supposed aim of reaching annihilation. Bernard 
McGinn and Nicholas Watson propounded this idea initially, then Amy Holly- 
wood and Ellen Babinsky argued that additional to this personal goal, was the 
desire for her audience also, to reach this “perfect” state.? Different nuances in 
arguments — such as the means by which she does this — exist; for Babinsky it is 
through Christological themes, for Watson and Stephanie Paulsell it is through 
“fictitiously” imagining God, for Hollywood it is through the act of writing, 
and R.A. O'Sullivan argues that Porete is overtly didactic.* A broad underlying 
consensus seems to have been reached, albeit often as an aside to more central 
conclusions and ideas about the Mirror, that the book has a specific function 
related to the attainment of annihilation. Nonetheless, a number of questions 
relating to the Mirror, such as the complex question of authorship, the extent 
to which Marguerite Porete the historical author can be equated to the alle- 
gorical personification Soul who "writes" the book, and exactly who the book's 
audience were meant to be, remain. Reconsidering these issues sheds a new 
light on the role of the Mirror as a book. 

In order to consider these questions it is the text of the Mirror — the book 
itself — that will be the primary focus here, and we will consider the book 
on the two different levels at which it is inadvertently presented within the 


2 Joanne Maguire Robinson, Nobility and Annihilation in Marguerite Porete’s Mirror of Simple 
Souls (Albany: 2001), 34. 

3 Bernard McGinn, The Flowering of Mysticism: Men and Women in the New Mysticism 1200-1350, 
vol. 3 of The Presence of God: A History of Western Christian Mysticism (New York: 1998), 249; 
Nicholas Watson, “Misrepresenting the Untranslatable: Marguerite Porete and the Mirouer 
des Simples Ames,’ New Comparison, 12 (1991), 133; Nicholas Watson, "Melting into God the 
English Way,” in Prophets Abroad. The Reception of Continental Holy Women in Late Medieval 
England (ed.) Rosalynn Voaden (Cambridge: 1996). Amy Hollywood claims this goal of an- 
nihilation was achieved through writing in Amy Hollywood, Soul as Virgin Wife (Notre Dame: 
1995), 115. Ellen Babinsky argues this was done through presenting the soul's transformation 
in Christological terms, in Ellen Babinsky, “Christological Transformation in the Mirror of 
Simple Souls by Marguerite Porete,” Theology Today,60:1 (2003), 44. 

4 See also Stephanie Paulsell, "Dreaming the King, Writing God: Hope, Desire, and Fiction 
in Marguerite Porete's Mirror of Simple Souls, in Literature, Religion, and East/West Com- 
parison Essays in Honour of Anthony C. Yu (ed.) Eric Ziolkowski (Newark: 2005), 66 and R.A. 
O'Sullivan, “The school of love: Marguerite Porete's Mirror of Simple Souls,’ Journal of Me- 
dieval History 32 (2006), 143, and Suzanne Kocher, Allegories of Love in Marguerite Porete's 
Mirror of Simple Souls (Turnhout: 2009), 175-176. 
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text: the literal book and the literary book.5 The first category, the literal book, 
considers how the book is presented within the text of the Mirror as a real, 
physical object, a material book which intends to offer the possibility of ob- 
taining inner transformation. It is a literal book that is conceived of as a coher- 
ent entity, embodying a certain authority, one which, like a sacred book, is a 
vehicle of divine truth for the audience that encounters it. As a literal book, it 
functions within the tradition of mirror-books, reflecting an image of God's 
love conveyed through the dialogue in a text representing the Sou/'s spiritual 
journey toward annihilated union with God. And, as such, it is a book that 
aims to be an instrument of self-knowledge and recognition for the audience 
thereby enabling the real possibility of a similar union with God as enacted 
and represented by Soul within the dialogue. References to the audience will 
serve to highlight the book as a kind of tool to be used through reading or 
hearing the words in it, contemplating them, and indeed experiencing them 
in order to fulfill the book's concrete role as a spring-board for the audience, 
aiding their potential for capitulation toward the divine. 

The modern reader may easily presume that all references to the book per- 
tain to the actual book as such a literal object described above. However, if 
one considers how the book is also presented on another level, primarily by 
the allegorical personification and protagonist Soul, the conception of a differ- 
ent type of book emerges. It is a book that is a complex literary construct, the 
“writing” of which reflects less the literal writing of the book by the historical 
author of the Mirror, Marguerite Porete,® than the spiritual journey undertaken 


5 Catherine Müller, in her book Marguerite Porete et Marguerite d'Oignt de l'autre cóté du 
miroir argues that the Mirror consists of a number of consecutive books, a *mise en abime 
du livre”, which can be represented as circles within each other. The outer circle represents 
the material manuscript; the second is the book as referred to by the allegorical personifica- 
tions within the text and specifically the mentioning of the title in Chapter 13. The third and 
fourth circles are both the book referred to as “ce livre" within the text. The third is Soul’s 
"re-writing" of the book given to her and composed by Love which is "edited" again and again 
as she undergoes perpetual transformation. The fourth book is the divine work which en- 
ables this. The fifth represents the "book of life" composed by Love and given to Soul and the 
fourth represents divine love and union with God. This fifth book, according to Müller, both 
engenders and encapsulates all the others. Catherine Müller, Marguerite Porete et Marguerite 
d'Oignt de l'autre côté du (New York: 1999), 60-61. 

6 Mirror scholarship has often conflated the two and the Soul has often been assumed to be 
Marguerite Porete's soul or even simply Marguerite Porete herself. See: Edmund Colledge 
and J.C. Marler, “Poverty of the Will’: Ruusbroec, Eckhart and the Mirror of Simple Souls" in 
Jan van Ruusbroec. The Sources, Context and Sequels of his Mysticism (eds.) Paul Mommaers 
& Nobert de Paepe (Leuven: 1984), 41. McGinn also equates the Soul directly with Marguerite 
Porete when he says the text is "the externalized text of the annihilated soul of Margue- 
rite” McGinn, The Flowering of Mysticism, 250. Marleen Cré, referring to the exemplum, says: 
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and enacted by the allegorical personifications within it. By examining the 
complex authorship in the Mirror it becomes clear how references to making 
and writing the book are not simply references to literal historical authorship 
by the woman we know to have been condemned as a heretic. Rather, the book 
represents, on this literary level, something created by a number of different 
agents including Love, as well as being something that is undertaken and also 
“made” by the personification Soul, who remains in the last instance a literary, 
fictional construct. The Sou/'s undertaking of the book. It requires “work” and 
"suffering" by the Soul, and, I will argue, that these references are more meta- 
phorical than a real, literal writing of the book. Whereas the audience referred 
to in the Mirror is real (literal) and highlights the pragmatic functioning of the 
book, the authorship of the Mirror reveals a conception of the book as a textual 
metaphor for a spiritual journey conveyed through the employment of literary 
constructs: allegorical personifications reflecting the dynamics of a spiritual 
path to annihilation through dialogue.” 


“The likeness of King Alexander is a metaphor for the Mirrouer, Marguerite’s book, which 
is a reflection of God as he is experienced by her” Marleen Cré, The Medieval Translator. 
Vernacular Mysticism in the Charterhouse. A Study of London, British Library, ms Additional 
37790 (Turnhout: 2006), 182. Amy Hollywood is more nuanced in her view of authorship, 
observing that authorship in the Mirror is complex due to the presence of numerous personi- 
fications who are all in some way author of the book. Nonetheless, she equates these personi- 
fications directly with aspects Marguerite Porete as historical author: “The process of writing 
the book transforms or transfigures the author in the same way that the Soul in transformed 
in the text ...” Hollywood, “The Problem of the Text”, 114. This assumes that the transforma- 
tion represented by the Soul in the text occurred during a similar “real time” transformation 
of Marguerite Porete the historical author while writing the book and presumes that the 
book is largely the result of “spontaneous” writing rather than the book being a sophisticated, 
composed literary construct. Only Nicholas Watson emphasizes the fictional element of the 
Soul's spiritual path as reflected in the book. See note 54. 

The difficulty of locating the author's voice in the text has been noted by numerous 
scholars including McGinn, The Flowering of Mysticism, 247; Marleen Cré, "Women in the 
Charterhouse?" 51; Amy Hollywood, “Who does she think she is? Christian women's mysti- 
cism,” Theology Today 60 (2003), 5; and Stephanie Paulsell, “Dreaming the King”, 66. 

7 Catherine Müller notes that "Le dialogue du Mirouer est donc le dialogue d'un dialogue" 
(‘the dialogue of the Mirror is therefore a dialogue of a dialogue") referring to the inner spiri- 
tual dialogue between God and the soul. Catherine Müller, Marguerite Porete et Marguerite 
d'Oignt de l'autre cóté du miroir (New York: Peter Lang, 1999). Suzanne Kocher also makes a 
reference to this secondary level of the book: “In the self-referential mention of the Mirror (as 
a metaphoric book that the Soul caused to be written or which the heavenly king gave to her), 
the text shows several of its qualities as a mirouer or speculum: it is a portrayal of love and of 
the beloved, a copy of reality, and a representation of an ideal", Suzanne Kocher, Allegories of 
Love in Marguerite Porete's Mirror of Simple Souls (Turnhout: Brepols, 2008), 89. 
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Neither literal nor literary notions of the book are explicit. Both exist side 
by side throughout the Mirror, with a constant oscillation between these two 
registers. This goes some way toward explaining the difficulty of ascertaining 
the role of the book, its authorship, and its audience, and it also explains, in 
part, the shifting, disorienting character of Marguerite's Mirror. The fluidity 
between the real and metaphorical books, the literal and literary, is the result 
of the Mirror's own internal paradox: that it is intended to be an actual in- 
strument for its real audience, something done through conveying the Soul's 
spiritual journey toward the simple and free state of annihilation. Yet for the 
fictional Soul that *undertakes" it, it proves impossible to “write” because the 
means chosen to do so — words — are ultimately inadequate to convey the di- 
vine toward which she returns in union. 


5.2 The Literal Book 


The notion of the book as a real, physical presence that has the coherence, 
authority, and potential to convey both truth and the divine to its audience — 
and even to transform that audience — is reflected in a number of ways in 
the text and will be examined here. First, the manner in which the book is so 
frequently referred to simply as a book is striking and conveys its status as a 
composed literary work as well as a concrete physical entity. The Mirror also 
emphasizes its physical presence in the minds of the audience and reiteratesthe 
import and authority accorded to the book by its historical author. The status 
with which the book is endowed is further underscored by the parallels made 
between it and the Bible. As a text that engenders the possibility of revealing 
"truth" and "light" to the audience, the Mirror is envisaged as a book that fulfills 
arevelatory role for its audience. The recurring references to the truth it embod- 
ies, on a number of different levels, explain Marguerite Porete's preoccupation 
with her book. The Mirror is accorded the status and role of a sacred book, one 
in which her audience can potentially find the presence of the divine and incur 
a spiritual transformation that will unify them with God through annihilation. 


5.21 The Concrete Book and Authority 

The literal book manifests itself in the Mirror most frequently in the way the 
text is presented quite simply as a cohesive whole that takes the form of a book. 
About a third of all the occurrences of the word livre? occur in the immediate 


8 Livre appears sixty-five times in the Mirror and on twenty-one occasions it refers straightfor- 
wardly to the book as a cohesive whole. 
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context of the Mirror being straightforwardly presented to the audience as a 
book? and, more often than not, to what this book has said previously or else- 
where. Short phrases such as “which this book says" (que ce livre dit), “so says 
this book" (comme dit ce livre), “of which this book speaks" (dont ce livre parle), 
"as this book points out" (comme ce livre devise), "this book says that" (ce livre 
dit que), and “which says this book” (que dit ce livre)? are mentioned by the 
various allegorical personifications that speak and are littered throughout the 
text.! These references reveal a consciousness of the book at an elementary 
level as something that is a coherent entity, and this sense of the book as a 
whole pervades the text. Marguerite Porete is therefore aware that the product 
of her writing is specifically a book,!? rather than any other textual production 
such as a confession, sermon, vita, letter, prayer, poem, song, or meditation. 
The text is occasionally spoken of merely in terms of “words” (paroles)? or 
^writings" (escripts), but overwhelmingly the audience is reminded that 
it is the book, and moreover this specific book (ce livre) that says or conveys 
something in particular. 

This repeated presentation of the work as a book implicitly underlines the 
importance that Marguerite Porete, the historical author, herself accorded 
to it. Mentioning its existence no less than sixty-five times not only reveals 
the worth she attaches to it, but also demonstrates the perception of the Mir- 
ror’s important role in the transmission of knowledge. She clearly endows her 
own work with a certain status, that of a book, which implies composition, 
knowledge, coherence, and the possibility of conveying something of import. 
Marguerite never passes up an opportunity to underline this. She was unusual 


9 Elsewhere, but less frequently, the text is referred to as paroles and escripts. 

10  Mytranslation. 

11 When we look at which allegorical personifications use the word livre in the text, it is 
dominated by the main protagonists and is enunciated by Love and Reason an identi- 
cal number of times (fourteen), and it is used somewhat more abundantly by Soul 
(twenty-two). In contrast to Reason, Soul’s use of the word livre increases toward the end 
of the Mirror as if consideration of the book increases for Soul as the dialogue progresses, 
whereas Reason is less and less engaged with it. 

12 Mirouer, 140. 

13 Marguerite Porete uses the word parole and paroles frequently (see infra) but she only 
refers to the text as a complete entity in those terms on two occasions: Marguerite Porete, 
Le Mirouer des simples ames Corpus Christianorum Continuatio Medievalis LXIX (ed.) 
Romana Guarnieri (Turnhout: 1986), 130, 268. 

14 Mirouer, 140. 
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as a female author in according her written work with this accolade, and 
indeed emphasizing it. 

In addition to reflecting that the text is a book, and a consciously com- 
posed one, these frequently recurring self-references to “this book” (ce livre) 
communicate the book’s concrete existence. Countering the intangibility of 
the allegorical personifications that inhabit the Mirror — figures that have no 
physical manifestations but only voices — is the reminder that the book itself is 
a material object, a literal book. The book is therefore a real presence and the 
continual reminder of its physical existence in this way reveals a confidence, in 
hindsight perhaps a challenge even, by its author in relation to the established 
channels of knowledge and authority. The existence of the book is highlighted, 
celebrated even, and perhaps indicates a hope by Marguerite Porete that the 
contents and message within the book would outlive her in its material form. It 
reveals a sense of overcoming the transience of silent thoughts and the spoken 
word, and presents her work quite audaciously as a contestant in the long line 
of auctors and auctoritas that precedes the Mirror. By proclaiming the book’s 
existence she is implying that her words are here, and they are here to stay, lay- 
ing a claim to prosperity in the form of the book that her words embody. 

Furthermore, these references to ce livre seem to defer authority from what 
is being said by any single allegorical personification speaking at a particu- 
lar moment — or even the author — onto the book as a whole,!6 almost as if 
it has a life of its own, separate to the speaking personifications. The way in 
which different personifications take recourse in mentioning the book, and 
by implication its authority and weight, are almost defensive in tone, serving 
to justify what is being said. The Mirror is throughout presented as a book that 
is a vehicle for the truth and becomes a sort of crutch or prop that is invoked 
repeatedly in the dialogue. The word “truth” (verité) occurs over one hundred 
times in the text bestowing an evangelicizing quality to the book and the 
words contained in it. Reminiscent of Christ as light in the Gospel, and indeed 
of God Himself as an embodiment of truth and light," this claim to be a book 
embodying the truth occurs on a number of levels in the Mirror. 


15 Only Mechtild of Magdeburg's Flowing Light of the Godhead equals Marguerite Porete's 
Mirror in terms of consciousness of writing a book amongst female mystical writers in 
this period. See Sara Poor, Mechtild of Magdeburg and Her Book. Gender and the Making of 
Textual Authority (Philadelphia: 2004). 

16 Marleen Cré, "Women in the Charterhouse?” in Writing Religious Women. Female Spiri- 
tual and Textual Practices in Late Medieval England, (eds.) Denis Renevey and Christiania 
Whitehead (Toronto: 2000), 51. 

17  Seeeg.John 8:12; John 9:5; Psalms 42:3. 
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First, the allegorical personifications reiterate the truth of what they 
themselves are saying. On countless occasions Love repeats the words “this 
is true" (cest verité) in relation to her own words in the dialogue. Other 
personifications, too, insist on the truth of their own words, although none 
equal the mantra-like insistence with which Love emits those two words again 
and again, only rarely changing the formula into “to speak the truth" (cest verité 
dire). At times this emphasis is directed more specifically toward other person- 
ifications within the text. Love is able to "show" or “tell” (monstrez, diez) Soul 
about annihilated souls and both Sou/ and Love are able to enlighten Reason. 

Second, the truth of the book as a greater whole is emphasized by the per- 
sonifications within the dialogue. We see here an example of the oscillation 
between the literal and literary registers, the literary allegorical personifica- 
tions address other literary allegorical personifications within the dialogue, 
but they also at times address the real audience exterior to the text, in this case 
to reiterate the truth of what they are saying. In Chapter 5 Love says about the 
annihilated soul: “This book speaks the truth about this soul ..." (“Ce livre a bien 
dit verité de ceste Ame")? and Reason echoes this notion of the book as a truth- 
bearing vehicle in Chapter 13: “... this book will show to all the true light of 
Truth ...” (“ce livre monstrera a tous vraye lumiere de verité").'? Moreover Truth 
itself appears in the form of an allegorical personification, first in Chapter 15 
but only increasingly engaging in the dialogue from Chapter 64 onward. An 
almost imperceptible shift (with some overlap) occurs in the Mirror from Love 
proclaiming the truth of what is being said in the book to that truth being 
literally embodied and spoken by the allegorical personification Truth. 

Third, the evangelical aspect of the book also derives from the speaking 
personifications urging the literal audience exterior to the text to proclaim 
the meaning contained in the book.?? They must not only be actively engaged 
readers and hearers, they are required to spread the message of the book. In 
Chapter 60 Soul addresses the audience directly, telling them that if they are 
already “unencumbered” (descombree) they must at least also tell to others 


18 Marguerite Porete, The Mirror of Simple Souls trans. Ellen Babinsky (New York: 1993), 83; 
Mirouer, 20. 

19 Mirror, 94; Mirouer, 54. 

20 Although "evangelical" is not a medieval term, Bernard McGinn has used it to describe 
Hadewijch, Mechtild, and Marguerite Porete in order to emphasize the importance of 
their influence on the new mysticism of the 13th century as well as equating their own texts 
with the Bible itself. McGinn, The Flowering of Mysticism, 199. Kurt Ruh has also argued 
that Marguerite Porete was *missionary" in her aim: "Marguerite hat ein ausgesprochen 
missionarisches Sendungsbewuftsein,” Kurt Ruh, Geschichte der abendlündischen Mystik, 
vol. 2, Frauenmystik und Franziskanische Mystik der Frühzeit (München: 1993), 344. 
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the meaning in the book by glossing it (“at least you could explain the glosses 
of this book!”).2! 

Fourth, the book as a whole, is portrayed as having a revelatory function for 
its audience. Not only does the Mirror reveal “truth” to its audience, it is also 
portrayed, albeit less often, as a book which brings or shows “light.’2? The idea 
that it is a book endowed with the power of bringing something — whether 
it be the truth, light, or perfection — to the audience, is reflected in the verbs 
used in relation to it. They all embody movement and convey to the audience 
the idea that this book they are reading or listening to is capable of having 
an effect on them. Not only do they include "showing" (monstrera) or "bring- 
ing" (pourtera), but also the verb *opening/revealing" (ouverture). The notion 
of the book opening up and disclosing something is revelatory in tone, evok- 
ing the Apocalypse, is particularly seen in Chapter 101 when the book's role is 
repeatedly expressed in these terms: “For this book is of such a kind, that as 
soon as Love opened it, the Soul knew all things, and so possesses all things, 
and so every work of perfection is fulfilled in her through the opening of this 
book.”?3 A further eschatological dimension is seen in this passage with the 


21 “And if you are already unencumbered from all things, if you are those without will in the 
life which is above your intellect, then at least you could explain the glosses of this book!" 
(“se vous estes ja descombree de toutes choses, et se estes gens sans voulenté, en vie qui soit 
dessus vostre entendement, affin que au moins vous diez les gloses de ce livre!”) Mirror, 138; 
Mirouer, 176. 

22 See e.g. Chapter 13 when Reason says: “this book will show to all the true light of Truth, 
the perfection of Charity, and those who are preciously elected by God and called and 
supremely loved by Him.” (“ce livre monstrera a tous vraye lumiere de verité, et la parfec- 
tion de charité, et lesquieulx sont de Dieu precieusement esleuz et appellez et souvrainement 
de luy amez.”) Mirror, 94; Mirouer, 54. See also Chapter 54 where the Mirror is portrayed 
as an agent that will also bring one “light” (lumiere): “For those who have taken leave 


» 


of me, to whom this book will bring light ..." (“ceulx qui ont prins congé de moy, a qui ce 
livre pourtera, se Dieu plaist, lumiere.") Mirror, 131; Mirouer, 158. The idea of books and 
reading bringing "light" is also something evoked in Augustine's Confessions: "I enjoyed 
reading them [books], though I did not know the source of what was true and certain in 
them. I had my back to the light and my face towards the things which are illuminated." 
Augustine, Confessions, 70. 

23 “Since the time, says the Soul, that Love opened her book to me. For this book is of such a 
kind, that as soon as Love opened it, the Soul knew all things, and so possesses all things, 
and so every work of perfection is fulfilled in her through the opening of this book. This 
opening has made me see so clearly that is made me give back what is His and receive 
what is mine — that is, He is, and thus He possesses completely of Himself; and I am 
not, and so it is indeed right that I not possess myself. And the light from the opening 
of this book has made me find what is mine and remain in this.” (L'Ame. — Des le temps, 
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image of the book opening up enabling the soul to “know all” (l'Ame scet tout), 
conveying that all secrets and mysteries will be revealed by the book.?* This 
revelation implies a mystical one, a reunion with God that involves the end of 
an ordinary human relation to God and the book presents itself as offering that 
opportunity to its audience. 

By looking at these references to livre in the Mirror we can see how it is 
presented as a book that is a consciously composed whole, a physical pres- 
ence to which great authority is given. Moreover, the concept of the book as 
presented in the Mirror is overwhelmingly one that, if approached correctly, 
will bring to and open up to its audience divine truth and light. By laying this 
claim to her book Marguerite Porete presents it as one with a status almost 
akin to the Bible and other sacred texts. For like a sacred book, it is presented 
as being imbued with truth which can, through God's grace, be capable of fos- 
tering spiritual transformation in its audience. This bold claim and important 
role attached to it explains the clear preoccupation with book as a concept 
within the Mirror. Indeed, it is the book itself, and the allegorical personifi- 
cations that speak within it, that are emphasized as being a vehicle for the 
transmission of this truth and divine knowledge. As we will see below, there 


dit Ame, que Amour me ouvrit son livre. Car ce livre est de telle condicion, que si toust que 
Amour l'ouvre, l'Ame scet tout, et si a tout, et si est toute œuvre de parfection en elle emplie 
par l'ouverture de ce livre. Ceste ouverture ma fait si cler veoir, que elle m'a fait rendre ce que 
sien est et reprendre ce que mien est ; c'est, qu'il est, et pource a il tousdis de luy mesmes; et je 
ne suis mie, et pource est ce bien droit que je ne m'aye mie. Et la lumiere de l'ouverture de ce 
livre ma fait ce qui est mient trouver, et en ce demourer; et pource n'ay je tant de estre qu'il me 
puisse de luy estre.) Mirror, 174; Mirouer, 278. 

24 Indeed secrecy - the mystical union with God that can never be shared or conveyed — is 
an important mystical theme found in numerous spiritual texts and the Bible too, con- 
tains abundant references to secrets and secrecy. In the Mirror we learn that only those 
who are annihilated souls will recognize each other and secrecy is alluded to more often 
than not as a place, an enclosed space of thinking nothing, for example: “a thinking noth- 
ing which is shut away and sealed in the secret closure" (“ung nient penser qui est enfermé 
etseellé en la secrete closture.") Mirror, 172; Mirouer, 272. Elsewhere the supreme, perfected 
life when the will is annihilated is called *my secret chamber, where no one enters if he is 
not prepared properly" (*ma chambre secrete, la ou nul n'entre se il n'est parez.") Mirror, 148; 
Mirouer, 204. In Chapter 41 the Goodness of God is referred to as a secret treasure: “the 
secret treasure of this goodness" (“le tresor secret de celle seule bonté”) Mirror, 120; Mirouer, 
128. In a difficult passage secrecy is again invoked when Soul says that she is going to sate 
the goal of her petition even though she does not know how to ask for that goal. Indeed no 
one knows it except God and this is described as "This is secret Love" (“Amour secrete.") 
Mirror, 178; Mirouer, 290. 
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is no clear authorial “I” therefore, and Marguerite Porete as a historical figure 
is not overtly present. The book, the truth it embodies, and the possibility it 
presents to the audience almost effaces the historical author herself. The book 
is therefore all-important, and indeed all-powerful and the importance of the 
Mirror's rather bold claim to this role of presenting to the audience access to 
the divine is never allowed to dissipate from the audience's minds. 


52.2 The Book as Image of God's Love and a Mirror 

We have seen how the book's status as a composed ceuvre, one with author- 
ity and clout is underlined. It has also been demonstrated how the book is 
presented as an opportunity for access to the divine in the form of annihi- 
lated union with God. But how does the book fulfill this role so often alluded 
to throughout the Mirror? Here we will consider how the book is presented as 
a mirror, one that reflects God's gift of Love to the soul through literary means 
and how the audience's engagement with the representation of this gift to the 
soul through the dialogue acts as an instrument that both demonstrates and 
enables this spiritual process in the audience that engages with it. 

The prologue conveys the book as being an image of God's love. We hear in 
an exemplum at the start of the Mirror how a maiden falls in love with King 
Alexander after having heard people talk of his great gentillesse. The maiden 
has an image painted of the king in order to comfort her because he is absent, 
and so that she can dream of the king. An important comparison is made in 
the prologue between this image of the king painted for the maiden and Soul's 
book that is given to her by her “king” (who represents God). The book there- 
fore conveys divine love indirectly. It is not divine love itself, but an image of it 
reflected via the book like a mirror. 

The idea of the book as mirroring the divine is not only found within the 
text itself, but within the very title of the book: The Mirror of Simple Souls. 
In his Le Miroir. Naissance d'un Genre Littéraire, Einar Már Jónsson traces the 
emergence of mirror literature from Antiquity to the Middle Ages. On the 
one hand, mirrors as objects were seen as instruments of observation and, on 
the other, they were seen to enable self-knowledge. Although often linked to 
the attributes of Vanity and Luxury, the mirror was not only associated with 
physical self-embellishment but also with moral embellishment. This was 
because mirrors were seen to provide knowledge of the world and therefore 
the self-knowledge necessary for moral improvement. The idea of mirrors as a 
means of self-knowledge was rooted in Platonic thought: because God created 
man in his image, the better one knows oneself and examines one's soul as in a 
mirror, the more similar one becomes to God. God or the Trinity was reflected 
at the "bottom" of the human soul and introspection therefore allowed one to 
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see, know or experience Him.25 In the way that Creation and the Bible were 
seen to offer an indirect vision of God, mirrors came to represent the means 
by which internal transformation through the vision of God could take place. 

Not only were mirrors used metaphorically as the means by which to know 
oneself, they were also seen as an instrument with which to reflect — and in 
turn recognize — God. Books therefore increasingly carried the title “mirror” to 
convey this function, in other words, as a means to find some sort of reflection 
of God and possibly access to it. The 12th century saw the appearance of two 
significant books with the title “mirror”: Honorius Augustodunensis's Miroir 
de l'Eglise (Mirror of the Church) and the Miroir des vierges (Mirror of Virgins) 
whose author remains anonymous.26 Mar Jonsson sees these two œuvres as 
signaling the departure of a new type of mirror literature: “For the first time, 
therefore, we can speak of a truly autonomous ‘book-as-mirror.”27 

The Mirror of Simple Souls therefore forms part of a very long tradition of the 
mirror being portrayed as an instrument for self-knowledge enabling the re- 
turn to God, and one that experienced an explosion in the High Middle Ages at 
the very time when Marguerite Porete's book emerged.?? This tradition is cru- 
cial to take into account when considering the preoccupation with the notion 


25 This idea of a return to the image of God is seen in the Mirror: “Or ne puis je estre, dit 
Forfaicte Voulenté, ce que je doy estre, jusques ad ce que je ressoie la ou je fus, en ce point 
que je fus, ains je yssisse de luy aussi nue comme Il est, qui est; aussi nue comme j'estoie, 
quant j'estoie qui n'estoie mie. Et ce me convient avoir, se je vueil le mien ravoir, aultrement 
ne l'auroie je mie." Mirouer, 304; "Now I cannot be, says Unrighteous Will, what I ought to 
be until I return to where I was before I departed from Him, where I was as naked as He is 
who is; to be as naked as I was when I was who was not. And it is necessary that I have this, 
if I wish to receive what is mine. Otherwise I will not have it”, Mirror, 183. 

26 Jónsson does point out that mirror literature did not only deal with things spiritual and 
moral, but also with more worldly matters, giving the example of Le miroir des temps 
futurs. In addition, not all mirror-books were intended to serve as a vehicle for self- 
knowledge, a book such as Miroir de l'Eglise or the Miroir du Monde employed the term 
“miroir” in order to show indirectly something so vast that could be brought together 
within the single image of the mirror. Einar Már Jónsson, Le Miroir. Naissance d'un Genre 
Littéraire (Paris: 2004), 10-11, 170. 

27 Pour la première fois on peut donc dire quon a un veritable ‘livre-miroir’ autonome.", 
Már Jónsson, Le Miroir, 159. The English translation is my own. 

28 Herbert Grabes is the author of one of the most comprehensive studies on the use of the 
word mirror in book titles. Herbert Grabes, Speculum, Mirror und Looking-Glass. Kontinui- 
tat Und Originalitat Der Spiegelmetapher in Den Buchtiteln Des Mittelalters Und Der Eng- 
lischen Literatur D (Buchreihe Der Anglia) (Tübingen: 1973). Már Jónsson, however, argues 
that his gathering of titles includes works that include the word “mirror” in its most sim- 
ple meaning of "indirect vision" but does not reflect the complex merged symbolism that 
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of book and its role in the Mirror. Max Huot de Longchamp sees the reading 
of the Mirror as having a contemplative function that is fundamental to the 
intention of the book, saying that the presence of the word mirror in the title of 
a book indicates a claim to a transformative function: “A mirror is much more 
than a modern book: more than a reflection of reality, it also aims to reflect 
the one looking into it, or rather, it allows both at the same time by means of 
an interior transformation which has the kind of sacramental quality the book 
could lay claim to in the Middle Ages."?? The inclusion of the word “mirror” in 
the title of Marguerite Porete's book is therefore highly significant and commu- 
nicates the very complex and multi-layered agency of the book itself.80 


5.2.3 Audience 
The book, therefore, was something to be engaged with, contemplated, and 
experienced even, and the desire for it to be a means of finding God for the 
audience is apparent. Although, I would argue, the Mirror is not a straightfor- 
wardly didactic book, it instructs its audience more clearly in terms of how it 
should be read than it is about the path one should follow in order to become 
an annihilated soul. That seven-stage path remains elusive and - to echo the 
Mirror itself — "hard to grasp" until the very end of the book. But who was 
Marguerite Porete's ideal audience? Who was she actually addressing when 
she insists upon the book as something that has to be read or heard, and read 
or heard in the correct way? If we examine the references to the audience in 
the Mirror we can glean a sense of how the book could become the vehicle to 
spiritual transformation she so clearly intended and who could ultimately reap 
those benefits from it. 

What is most striking about the references to the audience, if we assess them 
chronologically, is that those who are potentially able to understand the divine 


a "book-as-mirror" represents that can be found in a title such as Miroir des vierges (an 
anonymous work probably written in the 1130s or 40s). 

29 “Un miroir est beaucoup plus qu'un livre moderne: reflet de réalité, il se veut aussi reflet de 
celui qui la regarde; ou plutót, il va permettre la coincidence des deux par une transforma- 
tion intérieure dordre sacramentel à laquelle pouvait pretender le livre au Moyen Age.", Max 
Huot de Longchamp, Le miroir des ámes simples et anéanties — et qui seulement demeurent 
en vouloir et désir dAmour (Paris: 2011), 14. The The English translation is my own. 

30 Catherine Müller explores the term “mirror” and its use in the title of Marguerite Porete's 
work in terms of postmodernist and feminist readings of both subjectivity and women's 
rapport with the divine. She argues that the term "mirror" is an ambivalent, multiple and 
changeable metaphor with numerous effects, creating an abyss enabling a new definition 
of writing and subjectivity. Catherine Müller, Marguerite Porete et Marguerite d'Oignt de 
l'autre côté du miroir (New York: 1990), 23-53. 
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truth seem to dwindle as the book progresses. The book is clearly directed to- 
ward a real, literal audience exterior to the text rather than, for example, God?! 
(in prayer or confession) or one that is a consciously authorial contemplation 
undertaken in the first person. The change in terms of the (shrinking) audience 
who will be able to find God through the book is conveyed as the book evolves 
and as Soul undergoes her own spiritual journey. This reflects once again the 
conflation between the real, literal book and its actual audience external to 
the text, and the literary, fictional spiritual evolution of the allegorical personi- 
fication Soul within the text. Part of the reason why the Mirror is so hard to 
fathom and indeed, at times, follow, is because these literal and the literary, 
real and fictional, external and internal registers of the book are continually 
juxtaposed. The matter is further complicated by the fact that the audience 
that reads or hears the book, experiences it at the same time as the literary con- 
struct Soul undergoes her spiritual journey toward annihilation. This is part 
of the way the book itself functions: the audience must engage with the dia- 
logue, listen to and understand the words, and mirror the journey undertaken 
by the allegorical personification Soul. The literary Soul is the voice, guide, and 
exemplar for the literal audience. In addition to this, within the dialogue itself 
of the literary book, Soul is also being guided by Love and is herself guiding 
Reason. The Mirror as a book therefore has multiple layers, which overlap and 
operate simultaneously. I will argue below that, as a literary construct, the al- 
legorical personification cannot literally be equated with the historical author 
Marguerite Porete, but let us now look at the way the audience is addressed 
and described in order to gain an insight into how the book as a mediator be- 
tween the human and the divine should be approached and indeed "activated." 

Toward the end of the book in Chapter 119, Soul says in retrospect that she 
did not know whom to address: “I did not know to whom to speak my inten- 
tion.” (“Je ne savoie a qui dire mon entente"),?? yet we do know from reading 
Chapter 96 that the book was written so that her “neighbors” (proesmes) could 
find God through her book.?? Although throughout the book the audience is 
addressed frequently in a very broad way, indeed often as all those who “hear” 


31 X Augustine in his Confessions reveals a similar awareness of addressing a broad audience so 
that they may use his own experience expressed in the book to reflect on what is required 
to “communicate” with God. “To whom do I tell these things? Not to you, my God. But be- 
fore you I declare this to my race, to the human race, though only a tiny part can light on 
this composition of mine.” Saint Augustine, Confessions trans. Henry Chadwick (Oxford: 
1988), 26. 

32 Mirror, 194; Mirouer, 334. 

33 “Andsothis mendicant creature wrote what you hear. And she desired that her neighbours 
might find God in her, through writings and words.” (“Et ainsi escripsit ceste mendiant 
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the book;?* there seems to be a progressive narrowing of the section of that 
audience to whom the book is directed, which can roughly be divided into 
three sections: a broad, inclusive audience; a divided audience; and a narrow 


audience. References to the audience occur chronologically: 
A broad, inclusive audience: 


rh 
ewe 


8 
h) 


~ 


Those who have understanding (entendement) and humility [Prologue] 
All the “children” of the Church (enfans de Saincte Eglise) [Chapter 2] 
Everyone is able to take nourishment from the book with the help of God 
(checun puisse en ce livre prandre sa pasture) [Chapter 3] 

Those who listen carefully to the book (entendez bien) [Chapter 12] 

All those who remain in will and desire but not those who have the 
understanding of Reason [Chapter 13] 

Actives, contemplatives and ordinary people [Chapter 13] 

Those who are taught by the book through Love [Chapter 19] 

The hearers of the book who do not withdraw [Chapter 37] 


A divided audience: 


As opposed to the disciples of Reason, those who would have understood 
a much shorter version of the book [Chapter 53] 

Those who are nourished by Reason, and those who have taken leave of 
her already [Chapter 54] 

Those who hear things of high matter in the words of the book, and those 
who are not yet able to do so (ceulx quine le sont) [Chapter 59] 

For those who are still encumbered with will and those who are without 
will [Chapter 60] 


A narrow audience: 


(m) Only those who understand the examples given in the book, not the rest 


(n) 
(o) 


34 


[Chapter 76] 

For those for whom Love has had the book made/written, not the rest 
who will not understand it [Chapter 84] 

Those who Soul wanted to find God in her [Chapter 97] 


creature ce que vous oez; et voult que ses proesmes trouvassent Dieu en elle, par escrips et 
par paroles.”) Mirror, 170; Mirouer, 268. 
See e.g. Chapters 12, 13, 19, 37, 56, 58, 59, 82 & 113. 
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(p) Those ladies who have been given divine goodness who will recognize 
their habits in the book [Chapter 98] 

(q) All who hear the book who are required to retreat within themselves 
[Chapter 12] 

(r) All those who live in nothingness and who are fallen into Love 
[Chapter 119] 


If we look at these divisions that are revealed through listing the references to 
the audience in this way, we see that in the first part of the book the audience 
addressed is broad and, using digestive metaphor so common in medieval 
spiritual texts, we see that Marguerite Porete's book is described as a source 
of nourishment to everyone in Chapter 3: “so that each might be able to take 
his nourishment in this book with the aid of God" (“checun puisse en ce livre 
prandre sa pasture o l'ayde de Dyeu.’)?> Only in Chapter 13 are those who have 
only Reason's understanding excluded from what is, until Chapter 53, initially 
a broad audience. Reason clearly realizes here that the book will never be un- 
derstood by her own understanding or mental faculties: "Thus I say to all, that 
none will grasp this book with my intellect" (“Et pource dis je a tous, que nul 
n'entendra ce livre de mon entendement").36 

In the second part of the book we see a gradual distinction being made in 
a variety of ways and between parts of the audience who are capable of un- 
derstanding the book and those who are not. The book may be for all those 
who “listen carefully" (“se es auditeurs ne demoure"),?? but we begin to see the 
start of a very gradual refining of who may understand the book and how. In 
Chapter 59 we see that even though some of the audience may not yet have 
discovered or heard the words spoken by the personifications with the insight 
required, Soul declares that she will continue to speak for those who are not yet 
annihilated: “If you have heard in these words a high matter, says this Soul to 
the hearers of this book, do not be displeased if I speak afterward about little 


35 Note that here it is everyone (checun) who is envisaged as being able to be nourished by 
the book, but crucially with the “help” (i.e. grace) of God. Not only is the book nourish- 
ing, it is also described as being “profitable” for both Soul herself as well as for others in 
Chapter 37: ^... vous mesmes, dame Amour, l'avez dit en moy et par moy de vostre bonté, pour 
mon prouffit et celluy des aultres; et pource a vous en est la gloire et a nous le prouffit, se es 
auditeurs ne demoure, qui ce livre liront.", Mirouer, 120; "... you yourself, Lady Love, have 
said itin me and through me by your goodness for my profit and that of others. Therefore 
yours is the glory of it, and ours the profit, and so it is for the hearers who will read this 
book.” Mirror, 118. 

36 Mirror, 95; Mirouer, 56. 

37 Mirror, 92; Mirouer, 48. 
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things ..." (“Se vous avez oy en ces motz haulte matere, dit ceste Ame aux audit- 
eurs de ce livre, ne vous desplaise se je parle aprés des petites choses”).58 

Although some who hear the book may never grasp it, those members of 
the audience who do possess the understanding (entendement) required to do 
so are nonetheless quite varied. Reason requests that Love "explains" (declarés) 
the “double words" (doubles mots) that are hard to understand for the *ordinary 
people" (les communes gens) having already received an explanation for the 
"actives" (les actifs) and “contemplatives” (contemplatifs) in Chapters 10 and 
1 respectively. Reason therefore demands a different explanation for each 
of these sections of the audience even though only a few will understand. It 
seems that Marguerite casts her net wide and that the book is potentially for 
everyone. 

In the last part of the Mirror, from Chapter 76 onward, the audience envis- 
aged becomes increasingly narrow and select. This progress occurs in parallel 
to Soul's increasing reflection on “writing” the book as she nears the state of 
annihilation. It is plainly stated that the book is intended only for those who 
understand the examples within it, not the rest. Rather more ambiguously, it 
is for those for whom Love had the book made, not the others who will not 
understand it. 

The contracting audience for whom the book can be beneficial is accom- 
panied, therefore, in terms of chronology, with a gradual realization by liter- 
ary, fictional Soul that the initial audience she sought to address is no longer 
valid. When it no longer remains viable for Soul — who seems to reach a 
point, nearing annihilation, when all things derived from humanity become 
meaningless and are rejected, including words written by human reason and 
ultimately therefore the book itself — the audience whom she addresses be- 
comes completely one-dimensional. This audience is spoken of in terms 
of partnership, community even (dames), rather than within a hierarchical 
master-pupil relationship. The book's purpose is dual: the “writing,” literary al- 
legorical personification Soul within the text is able to mirror her spiritual path 
to the literal exterior to the text, and that shrinking, real audience itself are in- 
vited, through encountering the dialogue featuring Soul, to find God inwardly 
in order to reach the state of non-willing that is annihilation demonstrated to 
them in the book. 

Through the audience, therefore, we can see that the book represents a kind 
of spiritual obstacle course, or test, to be navigated correctly, and we can ascer- 
tain how it should be approached and who can reap the benefits it offers. We 
learn that one must pay attention to the words uttered by the personifications 


38 Mirror, 136; Mirouer, 172. 
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in the book, one must use one's entendement, one must not approach it through 
Reason but through Love, and one must recognize one's habits within the book. 
As the literal book is read therefore, by the real audience, some of them will fall 
by the wayside and only a few will ultimately be able to understand it. In that 
sense the very act of reading or hearing the book is a process and experience 
in itself and one that will separate the wheat from the chaff in terms of which 
members of the audience will be able to understand it. For if they understand 
and think about it they will experience the effect of the words uttered by the 
personifications, and if they experience that they will be transported toward 
the divine.?? The book's role was therefore intended as something to be read, 
contemplated, and experienced even. Although, as she progresses on her own 
spiritual journey, Soul realizes it will not be for everyone, the desire for it to be 
a means of finding God for the audience is apparent. 

In this respect the literal book has a real mystagogic function,*° presenting 
itself as the means by which one may encounter the divine, through approach- 
ing it correctly, and with the help of God's grace. Divine grace is of course that 
which ultimately transforms a soul to an annihilated state.*! However, the text 
itself acts as an intermediary, aiding that transformation to come about in 
those who recognize their own state in the book. Indeed, Marguerite Porete's 
book can be placed within a long tradition of Christian texts, particularly 
Scriptural and monastic texts, being read as a means to reach a state of medita- 
tion, spiritual perfection even.^? The literal book itself, a concept so central for 
Marguerite, thereby came to represent, through divine words as well as the liter- 
ary example of Soul, the means by which one could potentially be transformed 
into her radical state of freeness and perfection called annihilation. 


39 “Think about it, says Love, and then you will know how to understand your words.” 
(‘Pensez y, dit Amour, et se vous saurez cognoistre voz paroles.") Mirror, 118; Mirouer, 120. 

40 A mystical-pedagogical text facilitating, enabling and preparing a path for the recipi- 
ent that leads to the mystical state of “annihilation.” For a definition of “mystagogic” see 
Lexikon für Theologie und Kirche, Freiburg, 1993, 570—571. 

41 William of St Thierry wrote: “Men may teach how to seek God, but He alone teaches how 
to find him, possess him and enjoy him." The Works of William of St Thierry vol. 4, The 
Golden Epistle. A Letter to the Brethren at Mont Dieu trans. Theodore Berkeley (Kalamazoo: 
1976), 96. 

42 E. Ann Matter, "Lectio Divina" in The Cambridge Companion to Christian Mysticism (eds.) 
Amy Hollywood & Patricia Z. Beckman (Cambridge: 2013), 147-156. This heritage is also 
evident in some visionary women writers, see Veerle Fraeters, "The Appearance of Queen 
Reason. Construction and Pragmatics of the Imagery in Vision 9 of Hadewijch" in Speak- 
ing to the Eye. Sight and Insight through Text and Image (1350-1650) (eds.) Thérèse de 
Hemptinne & Veerle Fraeters (Turnhout: 2013). 
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A distinction has been made in this chapter between the literal book and the 
literary book. The literal book, examined above, refers to the book that is men- 
tioned in relation to the very real audience addressed in the Mirror for whom 
the book was intended to represent the means to engage in spiritual transfor- 
mation in order to reach anéantissement. But the book is also conceived of in 
the Mirror on a literary level, one which has already been encountered, for the 
two different registers overlap and encroach upon one another continuously. 
The literary book, considered here, refers primarily to the book that is made, 
written, undertaken, and enacted by the allegorical personifications within the 
dialogue of the Mirror. This literary aspect of the book emerges most clearly 
when we broach the complex issue of authorship and consider to what ex- 
tent the making of the book is attributed to different agents and personifica- 
tions that almost entirely efface the specter of the historical author Marguerite 
Porete. The allegorical personifications that inhabit the Mirror and contribute 
to its creation are, it should be remembered, only literary constructs and can- 
not necessarily be equated to Marguerite Porete. Each speak in the first person 
and are given a voice on this literary level for good reason. Moreover, the liter- 
ary book also comes to the fore when we consider the spiritual journey enacted 


nu 


by Soul and remind ourselves that the “undertaking,” “suffering,” and “writing” 
of the book that burdens her, is not necessarily a real reflection of Margue- 
rite Porete's own journey to annihilation, rather it is enacted through literary 
means. The “work” involved in making the "book" is therefore a metaphor for 
the spiritual journey travelled by Soul and refers less to the real act of writing 
the physical book than presenting the Soul as fictional protagonist conveying a 
spiritual evolution to the real, literal audience in a literary way. Let us first look 
at authorship and the making of the book in order to see how it functions on 
this literary level for the audience in order that they might attain the spiritual 
transformation that the book envisages and indeed reflects for them. Then we 
will consider how Soul "suffers" in order to make the book and how that fic- 
tional example is intended to be emulated by the literal audience. 


534 Authorship and Making the Book 
Despite an awareness of the book as a structured whole with a method — if 
not strategy — behind that composition,* the Mirror's authorship is not 


43 From the very beginning, in the prologue, a sense of the book as a literary construct be- 
comes clear, when Love says that the seven stages the soul goes through to reach annihila- 
tion will be explained later: “And thus Love speaks for your sake: There are seven stages of 
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straightforward. Why is this so, who is responsible for the making of this long, 
wordy book, and what does it tell us about the book as a literary concept and 
the role it could have for the audience at this level?^* Authorship in the Mirror 
is elusive largely due to the absence of historical author's direct personal and 
bodily experience from the book, something that was often precisely present 
for many women writers in the Middle Ages.*5 This is due to the fact that it is 
made up, not of the voice of the author Marguerite Porete, but of the allegori- 
cal personifications that engage in the dialogue that makes up the book. In that 
sense the book is a highly sophisticated literary construct where the book's 
allegorical personifications, rather than an authorial “I” of Marguerite Porete, 
speak for themselves. Moreover, this enables the historical author to give these 
personifications a voice, and to defer authority onto these literary constructs 
rather than speak in her own voice.^9 By doing so Marguerite Porete was able 
to articulate both the divine (Love/Holy Spirit/God) as well as the soul’s journey 
toward it. The book thereby represents God's gift of Love to Soul as well as of- 
fering the audience access to the dynamics that enable the union of the two. In 
this way, through literary means, the book is able to legitimize the sacred status 
it propounds and is able to become a vehicle for the divine truth and light that 
we have seen it lays claim to.*” 


noble being, from which a creature receives being; so the Soul disposes herself to all the 
stages before she comes to perfect being. And we will tell you how before this book ends.’ 
[my emphasis] (Et dit ainsy Amour pour vous: Ils sont sept estres de noble estre, desquieulx 
creature reçoit estre, se elle se dispouse a tous estres, ains quelle viengne a parfait estre; et 
vous dirons comment, ains que ce livre fine.) [my emphasis] Mirror, 81; Mirouer, 14. Often 
references indicate something that has been said in a specific chapter or quite simply 
"before" (devant) or "in several places" (en tant de lieux) or “at the beginning of this book" 
(du commencement de ce livre) or “this book, where is speaks of...” (ce livre, la ou il parle ...) 
reflecting a certain sense of structure and conscious composition of the book. 

44 “your questions have made it long because of the answers you need" (“voz demandes l'ont 
fait long pour les responces dont vous avez besoing") Mirror, 131; Mirouer, 156. 

45 See Caroline Bynum Walker, Fragmentation and Redemption: Essays on Gender and the 
Body in Medieval Religion (New York: 1992). 

46 Barbara Newman notes that using personifications “offered writers a safe space in a world 
attuned to heresy to say virtually anything they wished about God”. Although clearly 
this was not ultimately the case for Marguerite Porete, Newman asserts that personifi- 
cations provided an alternative to the usual mediaries to the divine. Barbara Newman, 
God and the Goddesses. Poetry and Belief in the Middle Ages (Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 2003), 39. 

47 On Marguerite Porete and female spiritual authority see Imke de Gier, "Text as Author- 
ity. Marguerite Porete's Mirouer des simples ames" in Mulieres Religiosae. Shaping Female 
Spiritual Authority (eds.) Veerle Fraeters & Imke de Gier (Turnhout: 2014). 
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Despite the absence of a coherent authorial voice in the Mirror — in the 
sense of a clear allocated speaking position of narrator or author — a preoc- 
cupation with the question of the creation of the book and its purpose, is per- 
vasive. The making of the book is attributed at different stages to a number of 
agents and allegorical personifications. These include “the King" (le roy who 
represents God), as well as the personifications Love and Soul, and the actual 
historical author Marguerite Porete remains largely outside the text.^? After 
the exemplum is recounted in the prologue, Soul speaks for the first time, and 
is introduced as being the one who had this book written: qui ce livre fist escrire 
yet in the same breath she also says that it was a gift from God. Amy Hollywood 
notes that authorship here is “pushed away from the human pen and onto God 
because he gives the internal image to the Soul that is externalized in the form 
of the book.”49 

It seems then, that authorship in the Mirror is not a monolithic concept. 
A further distinction can be made when Love says in Chapter 2 that she has 
made the book for the little ones of Holy Church.5° A new agent appears then — 
Love — in what increasingly seems like a chain of interacting agents. Not only 
does Love actually “make” the book, she also “writes” it as seen in Chapter 84: 
‘Je le di aux personnes pour qui Amour a fait faire ce livre, et a celles pour qui je 
lay escript. "5! Love therefore acts as a kind of dynamic agent between Soul and 
God; Love can both “have it made” by Soul and “make it” herself as that inter- 
mediary creative force acting between the two. 

The splintered and evolving authorship we witness in the Mirror is some- 
what clearer if we briefly consider the identities of, and relationships between, 
the different allegorical personifications whose spiritual journeys make up and 
produce the book at this literary level.5? Soul is represented in the dialogue as 


48 The author as an allegorical personification Acteur pipes up briefly only once after the 
exemplum has been recounted. 

49 X Amy Hollywood, “The Problem of the Text: Marguerite Porete’s The Mirror of Simple Souls" 
in idem. Soul as Virgin Wife (Notre Dame: 1995), 89. 

50 “As foryou little ones of Holy Church, says Love, I have made this book for you, so that you 
might hear in order to be more worthy of the perfection of life and the being of peace ..." 
(‘Entre vous enfans de Saincte Eglise, dit Amour, pour vous ay je fait ce livre, affin que vous 
oyez pour mieulx valoir la parfection de vie et l'estre de paix ...") Mirror, 81; Mirouer, 14. 

51 “As for you little ones of Holy Church, says Love, I have made this book for you, so that you 
might hear in order to be more worthy of the perfection of life and the being of peace [...]" 
(‘Entre vous enfans de Saincte Eglise, dit Amour, pour vous ay je fait ce livre, affin que vous 
oyez pour mieulx valoir la parfection de vie et l'estre de paix [...]") Mirror, 81; Mirouer, 14. 

52 Amy Hollywood has noted this lack of clear authorship and links it to the fact that both 
Love and Soul are subjects within the dialogue as well as claiming authorship, furthermore, 
Soul's state is not static in the text. Hollywood, "The Problem of the Text’, 91, 113. 
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undertaking a path to annihilation, seeking to reach a state where her desire, 
will, and spirit are “unencumbered.” The allegorical personification Soul there- 
fore exemplifies dual aspects in the text, both the human and the divine. Love 
represents God's love®? and is Soul's divine guide and teacher, particularly at 
the beginning of the book. As the dialogue progresses, she becomes closer to 
God and therefore annihilation, and her human aspect is gradually replaced by 
a divine aspect, her “voice” becoming more like that of Love. 

This union is reflected not only in the fact that the voices of the two per- 
sonifications become almost imperceptible (previously Soul is questioning, 
searching in tone and Love is more clearly a guide and authority), but in the 
overall evolution in the number of times each personification is equated with 
the creation or writing of the book emerging.* Of all the references made to 
the authorship of the book examined above, Love dominates in the first half, 
and Soul in the latter half. There is a very gradual, albeit irregular, transfer of 
authorship from Love at the beginning to a greater emphasis on the book being 
“written” by Soul toward its end which seems to reflect the latter’s own trans- 
formation to annihilation. The majority of references to creating the book are 
made by Love (seven out of thirteen) and only once is this in terms of “writ- 
ing” (escrire), with “making” (faire) or “having made” (fist faire) being the usual 
mode of employment. Soul, however, on three occasions speaks of creating the 
book in terms of escrire or fist escrire and only once in terms of faire. Overall, 
it would seem Soul carries out the work of writing of the book enabled and di- 
rected by Love through the gift of God. The historical author is almost entirely 
effaced by the allegorical personifications, and indeed the book itself. 

Considering the authorship of the Mirror makes us realize that the book is 
also clearly conceived of as a literary creation and that the dialogue, authored 
by these agents, represents a fictional example for the real audience to engage 
with. More than a physical, literal object, the book is “created” by Love, Soul, 
and Le Roy, a spiritual undertaking reflected through dialogue on a literary 
level. The book is also a textual metaphor, therefore, for a spiritual journey 


53 Love says as much in Chapter 21: “I am God, says Love, for Love is God and God is Love, 
and this Soul is God by the condition of Love. I am God by divine nature and this Soul 
is God by righteousness of Love.” (‘Je suis Dieu, dit Amour, car Amour est Dieu, et Dieu est 
amour, et ceste Ame est Dieu par condicion d'amour, et je suis Dieu par nature divine, et ceste 
Ame l'est par droicture d'amour”) Mirror, 104; Mirouer, 82. 

54 Soul also enacts a number of transformative moments that are characterized by perfor- 
mative language, the use of the present tense, and the first person singular. 
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undertaken by the allegorical personifications in order for the audience to be 
able to do the same. 


5.8.2 Bookas Textual Metaphor for a Spiritual Journey 

The Mirror can therefore be seen as both an “outer,” literal book that reflects 
through literary means a difficult “inner,” spiritual work and Love is the driving 
force behind both this “outer” and "inner" book. I have been conscious here to 
speak of Soul “writing” the book rather than Marguerite Porete because it re- 
mains something ultimately undertaken by a literary construct: an allegorical 
personification called Soul. It is therefore a literary writing by Soul rather than 
a literal writing by Marguerite Porete. It is easy for modern readers to assume 
the two are one, particularly considering the detailed description of annihi- 
lated souls in the Mirror which makes it difficult to imagine that it emanates 
from any other position than that of the historical author's own experience, 
yet nowhere does she specifically say she has experienced annihilation (as the 
historical Marguerite Porete).55 Peter Dronke speaks of Marguerite Porete's 
"self-awareness" saying that “in the course of the work the subjective note 
predominates.'56 However, again, it should be emphasized that it is Soul who 
speaks in the first person, not the real historical author even though it is easy 
to make the assumption that historical subject and literary construct are 
one.5? Sou/'s experiences as evoked through the personification may well be a 
product of Marguerite Porete's own real experiences (though even that cannot 
be categorically stated), but Marguerite Porete seems to have made a conscious 


55 The difficulty of locating the author's voice in the text has been noted by numerous 
scholars including McGinn, The Flowering of Mysticism, 247; Marleen Cré, “Women in the 
Charterhouse?," 51; Amy Hollywood, "Who does she think she is? Christian women's mys- 
ticism,” Theology Today 60 (2003), 5; and Stephanie Paulsell, “Dreaming the King" 66. 

56 Peter Dronke, “Lyrical Poetry in the Work of Marguerite Porete,” Literary and Historical 
Perspectives of the Middle Ages: Proceedings of the 1981 Southeastern Medieval Associa- 
tion Meeting (eds.) Patricia Cummins, Patrick Conner, and Charles Connell (Morgan- 
town: 1982), 4, 6. Michael Sargent has stated: "The Soul - the author's representative in 
the dialogue of the ‘Mirouer”, in Michael G. Sargent, "Le Mirouer des simples âmes and 
the English Mystical Tradition" in Abendlündische Mystik im Mittelalter (ed.) Kurt Ruh 
(Stuttgart: 1986), 446. Colledge and Marler say: “... tracing the soul's ascent through the 
seven stages, is patently autobiographical.” E. Colledge and J.C. Marler, “Poverty of the 
Will’: Ruusbroec, Eckhart and The Mirror of Simple Souls,” 41. 

57 Sara Poor, in her study on Mechtild if Magdeburg, has noted that women’s spiritual writ- 
ing is often mistakenly approached as reflecting their "essentialized female experience" 
and that “women writers are presumed to be the purveyors of the feminine" whereas men 
who write are producing literature. Poor, Mechtild of Magdeburg, 195-196. 
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decision not to speak directly in her own authorial voice and this has important 
implications as to how the Mirror functions as a book. Porete chose to create 
a dialogue of allegorical personifications which represent an inner spiritual 
path for the reader to identify with rather than expressing her own actual spiri- 
tual experience.f8 References to “writing” the book and the transformation it 
enables is less an actual mirroring of Marguerite Porete's path to annihilation 
as a veritable writing author, than a literary, fictional, and metaphorical one 
by the allegorical personification Soul within the book. The literary embodi- 
ment of this spiritual progress, focused on Soul, does not prevent, however, the 
literal audience that would have read or heard the book to engage with it and 
perhaps enter into such an experience modelled within the book.5? It is for 
this very reason that Nicholas Watson has said that the Mirror "is confessedly a 
work of theological fiction" and has described the text as *powerful imaginings, 
explorations of a relationship" and “divinely-inspired guesses."60 

The literary book, written by Soul as a textual metaphor?! for a spiritual 
enterprise, is most clear in Chapter 66 when Love speaks of the progress Soul 
has made in divine learning (divine leçon), for she has taken leave of both 


58 On the divide between literary construction and experience in Mechtild’s Flowing Light 
see Poor, Mechtild of Magdeburg, 7-8. Mechtild also fragments the authorial voice in her 
text, which includes a third-person narrator, an enacted dialogue between the soul and 
God, and the occasional spontaneous lapsing into the first-person which, according to 
Sara Poor, seem to disrupt the writing process. Poor, Mechtild of Magdeburg, 62. 

59 The importance of approaching the text of the Mirror from such a perspective has only 
been realized in Marguerite Porete studies relatively recently: "It is helpful to interpret 
Porete's life and writing, not only in a secular mode, but also in light of the spiritual 
imperative that was most centrally important to the author and her intended audiences." 
Allegories of Love, 178. 

60 Nicholas Watson, “Misrepresenting the Untranslatable: Marguerite Porete and the 
Mirouer des simples ames,’ New Comparison 12 (1991), 129. 

61 Indeed a number of textual metaphors invoking the heart and mind are also found in 
the Bible (e.g. Cor. 3.2-3; Prov. 3:3; Prov. 7.:2-3; Heb. 10:16.) In The Book of the Heart Eric 
Jager has demonstrated how, from Antiquity to the present, textual metaphors (particu- 
larly that of the "book" in the Middle Ages), have been employed in order to reflect the 
heart, encompassing experience, thought, language, the mind, feeling, memory, and the 
self. In this way something intangible is made more concrete by being linked to one of a 
number of textual metaphors (whether it be a writing tablet, scroll, papyrus, parchment, 
pen, wax, or indeed a book). According to Eric Jager "The book of the heart assumed its 
definitive medieval form with the thinkers, teachers, and writers of the cathedral schools 
in and around twelfth-century Paris.’ Eric Jager, The Book of the Heart (Chicago: 2000), 
49 & 85-86. 
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Reason and the Virtues and Holy Spirit is invoked as author.6* Where Reason 
can go no further Soul proceeds, for she has progressed (entrée et seurmontee) 
so far spiritually, that she now reads the Holy Spirit's lesson (divine legon).92 
That lesson is to be found in the writing (escript) that is written by Holy Spirit 
on Soul, who is the precious parchment (parchemin). Saint Esperit is therefore 
clearly a protagonist in the process of writing this "book."6^ Although there is 
no concrete reference to the word livre in this passage from the Mirror, the im- 
portance of these textual metaphors are clear as a parallel to the book. Soul is 
undergoing a process of transformation and as she is the parchment on which 
the Holy Spirit writes her divine lesson, so in turn the writing Soul in the Mirror 
attempts to relay this lesson and process. This process, as will be examined 
next, is one that requires “work” and "suffering" by the Soul who undertakes 
the creation of the book. 


53.3 The Book as Work and Suffering 

The verb faire is frequently used in the Mirror, particularly in relation to creat- 
ing the book, which in itself enables the spiritual goal of annihilated union 
with God to be reached for Soul. In Chapter 60 we see that Soul was compelled 
to make the book by the forces of "jealousy of Love" (jalousie d'amour) and 
"charity" (charité), by which she is burdened.55 In Chapter 97 Soul tells The 


62 “Itis from this, says Love, that she has taken leave of you and of the works of the Virtues. 
For as long as this Soul was cloaked in love, she took lessons in your school through desire 
of works of the Virtues. Now she has entered upon and is so surpassing in divine learning 
that she begins to read where you take your end. But this lesson is not placed in writing 
by human hand, but by the Holy Spirit, who writes this lesson in a marvelous way, and the 
Soul is the precious parchment. The divine school is held with the mouth closed, which 
the human mind cannot express in words.” (De ce, dit Amour, que elle a prins congé de vous 
et aux œuvres des Vertuz. Car quant ceste Ame fut en amour emmantellee, que elle print 
leçon a vostre escole par desirer des oeuvres des Vertuz. Or est elle maintenant si entree et 
seurmontee en divine leçon, que elle commence a lire la ou vous prenez vostre fin; mais ceste 
leçon n'est mie mise en escript de main domme, mais c'est du Saint Esperit, qui escript ceste 
leçon merveilleusement, et [Ame est parchemin precieusement; la est tenue la divine escole, 
a bouche close, que sens humain ne peut mectre en parole.) Mirror, 142; Mirouer, 188-190. 

63 Incidentally this is the first and only occasion when the process towards unencumber- 
ment has been referred to in terms of lessons (/egon) and school (escole). 

64 The protagonists include Soul, King (i.e. God), Love, Jealousy of Love, Charity, Holy Spirit 
and mendicant creature. 

65 “Ido not know, says this Soul, if it annoys you, but I cannot do any better. Please excuse 
me, for jealously of Love and the work of charity, by which I am burdened, cause this book 
to be made, so that you little ones might be of this sort without interruption, at least in 
will, if you still have it. And if you are already unencumbered from all things, if you are 
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Supreme Lady of Peace (La Soubzhaulcee Damoyselle de Paix) that she was driv- 
en by the desire to take revenge on others for having had herself to "suffer" the 
making of the book and that she wanted her audience to “beg” from others as 
she had had to do because it is necessary to beg before one can become anni- 
hilated.66 The literary book is therefore presented by the personification Soul 
as something that requires work and suffering and the "writing" of it is driven 
by vengeance ensuring that the audience would have to suffer equally. We see 
here how the allegorical personification Soul is a literary example for a literal 
audience and for them the book is therefore a kind a trial that must be endured 
and undertaken in order to become unencumbered. 

The notion of making others *beg" as Soul has had to do herself through 
“writing” the book refers to “spiritual begging"5" and again highlights the 


those without will in the life which is above your intellect, then at least you could explain 
the glosses of this book!” (Je ne sçay, dit ceste Ame, se il vous ennuye, mais je ne le puis 
amander: excusez moy; car jalousie damour et ceuvre de charité, dont j'estoie encombree, 
a fait faire ce livre, affin que vous soiez ce mesmes, sans arrest, au moins en voulenté, se vous 
l'avez encore; —- et se vous estes ja descombree de toutes choses, et se estes gens sans voulenté, 
en vie qui soit dessus vostre entendement, affin que au moins vous diez les gloses de ce livre!) 
Mirror, 138; Mirouer, 176. 

66 “The Supreme Lady of Peace: But what had this creature thought who made this book, 
who desired that one found God in her, in order to live what she said about God? It seems 
that she wanted to vindicate herself, that is, she desired that creatures beg from other 
creatures, as she had done! Soul: Certainly, it is necessary to do it before one comes in all 
aspects to the state of freeness, I am completely certain of it.” ([La Soubzhaulcee Damoy- 
selle de Paix]: Mais que avoit en pensée celle qui fist ce livre, qui vouloit que on trouvast Dieu 
en elle, pour vivre ce mesmes quelle diroit de Dieu ? Il semble quelle se voulsist revenger ; c'est 
assavoir qu'elle vouloit que creatures mendiassent, aussi comme elle fist, en autres creatures ! 

LAme. — Certes, faire l'esconvient ains que on viengne de tous poins a l'estat de franchise, 
j'en suis toute certaine.) Mirror, 171; Mirouer, 268-270. 

67 References to spiritual begging occur throughout the Mirror and is a central concept in 
achieving the annihilated state, yet it is precisely the absence of spiritual begging that 
defines a soul who has become simple and free of will: *whoever begs, he has a lack of 
divine sufficiency" (qui mendie, il a deffaillance de divine souffisance) Mirror, 164; Mirouer, 
250. Furthermore, in the Mirror begging is associated with evil and represents the oppo- 
site of all God's goodness and abundance: “And His Goodness could not allow me to beg, 
since His goodness is powerful and most worthy. But I would be forced to beg if He did not 
give me the totality of His goodness, for I am total wretchedness; for anything less than 
the totality of the abundance of all his goodness could not fill the abyss of the depth of 
my own wretchedness.” (Et sa bonté ne pourroit souffrir, puisque elle est puissant et vaillant, 
que je mendiasse; et mendiant me convient estre par force, se il ne me donne toute sa bonté, 
puisque je suis toute mauvaistié, car moins que le comble de l'abondance de toute sa bonté ne 
peut remplir l'abysme du fons de ma propre mauvaistié.) Mirror, 187; Mirouer, 312. 
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metaphorical, literary register operating within the Mirror. It reminds the 
modern reader that not only should we resist the temptation of equating Soul 


» a 


directly with Marguerite Porete, references to terms such as "begging," “writ- 
ing," and indeed at times the "book" itself, can also represent metaphors for 
the spiritual. Soul reflects on how she begged and remained burdened through 
writing the book because doing so enabled her to try and find God in the 
"depths of the core of her understanding" (ou fons du noyau de l'entendement) 
rather than in created things as she had previously attempted to do. From this 
place she attempted to “describe”®* God, both for her own spiritual journey but 
also for the real audience that encounters the dialogue conveying this journey. 

Writing the book seems to be an integral part of that process for Soul and 
this is hinted at in Chapter 69: “For Love made the book by unencumbering 
my spirit with her three gifts, of which we have spoken”? Only now, as the 
book ends, is it made explicit that ^writing" the book has been undertaken by 
Soul in order to attain annihilation herself, and it is now that she confesses 
she is unable to continue “writing.” In Chapter 119 we hear that "Love caused 
[the book] to be written through human knowledge and through willing it by 
the transformation of my intellect with which I was encumbered"?? which is a 
very clear indication that the “writing” of the book has actually brought about 
the transformation of Soul, demonstrated and witnessed by the audience in 
the book itself (comme il appert par ce livre). This transformation through liter- 
ary means - the allegorical personification Soul and her cohorts — provides an 
example for the very literal audience to engage with. The literary aspect of the 
book therefore enables its very literal role to function. 

The other aspect to the goal of Sou/'s writing project was the “evangelical” one 
of enabling her "neighbors" (proesmes) to find God in her through her book.”! 


68 Lerner et al translate "escriroit Dieu" as “write God,” Babinsky as “described God" and 
Max Huot de Longchamp in his modern French translation as “écrirait sur" (write about). 
The Latin, which in all versions is describeret, supports Babinsky's translation that I use 
here. 

69 (“car Amour l'a [livre] fait, en descombrant mon esperit parmy ces trois dons, dont nous 
avons parlé") Mirouer, 334; Mirror, 195. 

70 (Ta fait escrire par humaine science, et par le vouloir de a mutacion de mon entendement, 
dont j'estoie encombree") Mirror, 195; Mirouer, 334. 

71 "Once upon a time, there was a mendicant creature, who for a long time sought God in 
creatureliness, in order to see if she would find Him thus as she willed Him, and as He 
Himself would be, if the creature allowed Him to work His divine works in her, with- 
out impediment from her. And she found nothing of Him, but instead remained hungry 
for what she sought. And when she saw that she found nothing, she pondered. And her 
thought about Him told her to seek Him, as she asked, at the depth of the core of the 
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This is, however, problematic because in “doing” this (en ce faisant), "saying" 
this (en ce disant), and "willing" this (en ce vouloir) she remains encumbered. 
Moreover, describing God through writing and words (par escrips et par pa- 
roles) is an activity that is carried out through createdness (en la maniere qu'elle 
le vouloit trouver en ses creatures). Again, we see here the overlap between the 
literary figure Soul "writing" and the more literal references to created aspects 
involved in doing so. There seems to be a constant oscillation between the 
book as an instrument for its audience, and something that is an impossibility 
for Soul that “undertakes” the book. Writing it presents Soul with an impos- 
sible dilemma; not only does it prevent her from becoming the perfect one 
she hopes to become, but also words, writing, and indeed ultimately the book 
itself, are inadequate in order to convey the divine. The book as a concept, 
therefore, becomes increasingly unstable”? toward the end of the Mirror and 


intellect of the purity of her sublime thought. And there this mendicant creature went to 
seek Him, and so she thought that she would describe God such as she desired to find Him 
in His creatures. And so this mendicant creature wrote what you hear. And she desired 
that her neighbors might find God in her, through writings and words; that is to say and 
mean, that she wished that her neighbors become the perfect ones she described (at least 
all those to whom she desired to say this)” (Une foiz fut une mendiant creature, qui par 
long temps quist Dieu en creature, pour veoir se elle luy trouveroit ainsi comme elle le vouloit, 
et ainsi comme luy mesmes y seroit, se la creature le laissoit œuvrer ses divines œuvres en 
elle, sans empeschement delle ; et celle nient n'en trouva, mais aingoys demeura affamee de 
ce qu'elle demendoit. Et quant elle vit, que nient ne trouva, si pensa; et sa pensee luy dit a elle 
mesmes, que elle le quist, ainsi comme elle le demandoit, ou fons du noyau de l'entendement 
de la purté de sa haulte pensee ; et la le ala querir ceste mendiant creature, et se pensa que 
elle escriroit Dieu en la maniere quelle le vouloit trouver en ses creatures. Et ainsi escripsit 
ceste mendiant creature ce que vous oez ; et voult que ses proesmes trouvassent Dieu en elle, 
par escrips et par paroles. C'est a dire et a entendre, quelle vouloit que ses proesmes fussent 
parfaitement ainsi comme elle les diviseroit, au moins tous ceulx a qui elle avoit voulenté de 
ce dire; et en ce faisant, et en ce disant, et en ce vouloir elle demouroit, ce sachez, mendiant en 
encombree d'elle mesmes ; et pource mendioit elle, que elle vouloit ce faire.) Mirror, 170-171; 
Mirouer, 266—268. I would like to thank Guido de Baere for his comments regarding the 
interpretation of this passage. 

72  "lexcuse myself, says this Soul, to all those who remain in nothingness and who are fallen 
from love into such being. For I have made this book very large through words, [though] 
it seems to you very small, insofar as I am able to understand you. Now please pardon me 
by your courtesy, for necessity has no law. I did not know to whom to speak my intention. 
Now I understand, on account of your peace and on account of the truth, that [this book] 
is of the lower life. Cowardice has guided [this book], which has given its perception over 
to Reason through the answers of Love to Reason's petitions. And so [this book] has been 
created by human knowledge and the human senses; and the human reason and the hu- 
man senses know nothing about inner love from divine knowledge. My heart is drawn so 
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this is an example of how the literal and the literary book conflate, resulting 
in a sense that grasping or understanding the book is elusive, which — judging 
from the warnings about the difficulty of the book itself — is precisely the effect 
desired. The book's ultimate collapse serves a purpose for the Mirror's audi- 
ence, paradoxically fulfilling its role to bring them toward the divine. For pre- 
cisely by conveying to the audience that the book itself cannot teach or indeed 
bring about their annihilation, they are nonetheless guided to understand this 
through the text, and ultimately this realization will lead them, with divine 
grace, toward God.75 


high and fallen so low atthe same time that I cannot complete [this book]. For everything 
one can say or write about God, or think about Him, God who is greater than what is ever 
said [everything] is thus more like lying than speaking the truth. I have said, says this Soul, 
that Love caused [the book] to be written through human knowledge and through willing 
it by the transformation of my intellect with which I was encumbered, as it appears in this 
book. For Love made the book in unencumbering my spirit by her three gifts, of which we 
have spoken. And thus I say that [the book] is of the lower life and very small, even though 
it seemed to be large at the beginning of the demonstration of this being." (Je me excuse, 
dit ceste Ame, a vous toutes celles qui demourez en nient et qui estes cheues damour en tel 
estre; car j'ay fait ce livre moult grant par paroles, qui vous semble moult petit, ad ce que je 
vous puis cognoistre. Or me vueillez excuser, par vostre courtoisie, car besoing n'a point de 
loy. Je ne savoie a qui dire mon entente. Or cognois je, pour vostre pais et pour le vray, qu'il est 
de bas. Couardise l'a mainé, qui a Raison a rendue l'entente par response d'Amour aux de- 
mandes de Raison; et si a esté fait par humaine science et humain sens; et humaine raison et 
humain sens ne scevent rien damour denentraine, ne denentraine amour de divine science. 
Mon cueur est tiré si hault et avalé si bas, que je n'y puis actaindre; car tout ce que l'en peut de 
Dieu dire ne escrire, ne que l'en peut penser, qui plus est que nest dire, est assez mieulx mentir 
que ce nest vray dire. J'ay dit, dit ceste Ame, que Amour l'a fait escrire par humaine science, et 
par le vouloir de la mutacion de mon entendement, dont j'estoie encombree, comme il appert 
par ce livre; car Amour l'a fait, en descombrant mon esperit parmy ces trois dons, dont nous 
avons parlé. Et pource dis je que il [livre] est de bas et tres petit, combien que grant il me 
semblast au commencement de la monstre de cest estre.) Mirror, 194-195; Mirouer, 332-334. 
A similar failure to write is conveyed by Mechtild towards the end of her Flowing Light in 
Book vi, Chapter 41: "You want me to write, but I cannot. Bliss, glory, brightness, intimate 
love, truth: these so overwhelm me that I have become dumb, unable to say more of what 
I know.” Mechtild, 266. 

73 "Now this Soul has fallen and arrived at understanding of the greater part. Truly, but only 
in the sense that she understands nothing of God, compared to the whole of Him.” (“Ores 
est cest Ame cheue et venue en cognoissance du plus; voire, seulement en ce qu'elle ne cog- 
noist nient de Dieu envers le tout de luy.") Mirror, 125; Mirouer, 140. 
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5.4 Conclusion 


Having examined the various aspects of the book as it is presented in the 
Mirror, we can now return to some of the questions we started with at the 
beginning of this chapter. The idea of the book and its role clearly pervade 
the Mirror and the central reason for this preoccupation is due to its very im- 
portant mystagogic function of bringing the audience toward the possibility 
of annihilated union with God. The weight attached to the book is evidenced 
through the numerous references to livre in the text. The allegorical personi- 
fications persistently refer to its existence on this level as a textual concept, 
but also in terms of its concrete, physical existence. Proffering the book's pres- 
ence at this material level represents a bold, uncompromising statement by its 
female author thereby laying claim to posterity. This is further underlined by 
the authority and status with which the book is bestowed. The literal book is 
therefore presented to the audience in terms of its form, status, and physical 
existence ensuring that its presence is rarely allowed to be forgotten. 

Both the context of Marguerite Porete's book in the mirror-book tradition 
and the way the book is presented in the exemplum reveal a very clear role of 
the book as reflecting to the audience (and indeed for them), through literary 
means, God's gift of love to the soul. This gift, and the dynamics that occur in 
order for Love and Soul to unite, is reflected in the text through dialogue like a 
mirror. The audience must approach the book and engage with the words of 
the dialogue in the correct way in order to emulate a similar spiritual transfor- 
mation as conveyed by the allegorical personification Soul. The way this has to 
be done can be gleaned through the references to the book's audience. These 
references to the audience also highlight the different levels at which the book 
operates; it is at once a literary book where allegorical personifications enact 
spiritual evolution, yet this is for the benefit of a literal audience. The dimin- 
ishing audience that will be able to understand the words of the book and 
reach the annihilated state not only reflect Sou/'s literary spiritual progression, 
it also reflects a more real challenge to the literal audience for whom the book 
provides the means to reach a similar state of unencumberment. 

The Mirror therefore functions mystagogically through the allegorical per- 
sonifications' dialogue, implicitly instructing the audience by revealing who 
will or will not be able to understand it, but also through enacting the spiritual 
path to annihilation. This is the point where the literal book with a very real 
function for an actual audience overlaps with a literary, fictional one enacted 
by allegorical personifications. The examination of the nuanced authorship 
in the Mirror demonstrates this, for Soul cannot be regarded as showing the 
audience Marguerite Porete's personal experience of mystical union. Rather, 
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as references to the creation of the book show, it is a gift of God, the product 
of a number of agents including Soul and Love. On this level the book contains 
a spiritual “drama” which is a literary construction and the book is a textual 
metaphor for this. 

The fundamental paradox of the Mirror is that that literary enterprise is 
ultimately doomed to failure. The Mirror is a book claiming to bring to its audi- 
ence something that is impossible to convey through words. The annihilated 
soul is described thus: “she knows all and she knows nothing."^ Similarly 
the book claims to reveal all, yet cannot speak of anything. It is ultimately 
the realization of this by the audience, demonstrated by the literary aspect 
of the book through allegorical personifications, whereby the literal book 
functions. 


74 (‘elle sçait tout et ne sçait nient”). Mirror, 85; Mirouer, 26. 
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nection between the Mirror and Marguerite Porete, courtesy of the Archivio 


June 16, 1946 issue of the newspaper announcing Romana Guarneri'h con- 
L'Osservatore Romano. 


ILLUSTRATION 1 


PART 2 


Translations and Transmission of the Mirror 


CHAPTER 6 


The Tradition of The Mirror of Simple Souls in the 
Fifteenth Century: From Marguerite Porete (+1310) 
to Marguerite of Navarre (11549) 


Geneviéve Hasenohr, translated by Zan Kocher! 


On Pentecost Monday, June 1, 1310, at the end of an Inquisition trial whose 
hearings (starting in autumn 1307) had been conducted simultaneously with 
those of the Templars, three weeks after the tragic auto-da-fé that put fifty-four 
of these unfortunate men to death by fire on May 13, at the Place de Gréve in 
Paris a woman also went to the stake. The author of the Grandes Chroniques de 
France describes her as a “highly educated beguine" (béguine clergesse), Mar- 
guerite Porete.? Her courage strongly impressed the crowd.? 

We know three of the fifteen or more statements that the inquisitors ac- 
cused her of having persistently upheld and disseminated, disobeying the 
warning that the bishop of her diocese (Gui of Colmieu, in Cambrai) had pre- 
viously given her between 1296 and 1306, when her book was burned for the 
first time in Valenciennes. Two of the condemned statements were summa- 
rized by a document of the inquisition trial and a third one is mentioned in 
a chronicle. They do not have to do with the deepest points of her theology, 


1 This article has been revised by the author since its original publication as "La tradition 
du Miroir des simples ámes au XVe siécle: de Marguerite Porete (11310) à Marguerite de Na- 
varre,” Comptes rendus des séances de l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 143.4 (1999): 
1347-1366, available online in the Persée database at <http://www.persee.fr/web/revues/ 
home/prescript/article/crai 0065-0536 1999 num 143 4 16088». For their kind permission 
to publish this updated translation, we are grateful to Professor Hasenohr and to the Acadé- 
mie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. The translator wishes to thank the author for her col- 
laborative assistance with this text in English, and the author expresses her gratitude to the 
translator for the numerous improvements that his familiarity with the subject helped her to 
make. 

2 Documentation of the trial is in Paul Verdeyen, “Le procès d'inquisition contre Marguerite 
Porete et Guiard de Cressonessart (1309-10). Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 81 (1986): 47-94, 
here 91 for the French-language version of the Grandes Chroniques de France. For the trial 
documents in English translation, see Sean L. Field, The Beguine, The Angel, and the Inquisi- 
tor: The Trials of Marguerite Porete and Guiard of Cressonessart (Notre Dame, Indiana, 2012). 

3 InVerdeyen, “Le procès,” 89, by an anonymous monk who added to the Latin Chronicle begun 
by Guillaume de Nangis. 
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which is focused on the annihilation of the will and the transformation of the 
soul in love-union. Nor do the condemned passages themselves suffice to ac- 
count for Porete’s death sentence. They are that “the annihilated soul dismisses 
the virtues and is no longer in servitude to them ... but the virtues obey her 
command; ... this soul does not care about God's consolations nor his gifts, 
nor can she nor should she care, because her focus is completely on God";* 
and "the soul annihilated in the Creator's love can and should grant to nature 
whatever she wishes, without remorse of conscience 

Simone Weil, reading medieval mystics (Jan van Ruusbroec, Jacopone da 
Todi) in the early 1940s, knew a modernized English translation of the Mirror of 
Simple Souls by a “14th-century French mystic” whose thinking and sensibility 
resonated with her own,’ and whose identity was still unknown at that time. 


4 InVerdeyen, "Le procès,” 51. The source is ms. Paris, Archives Nationales, Layette J.428, inqui- 
sition document 15a. 

5 Thethird item, in Verdeyen, "Le procès,” 90, is preserved in a Latin chronicle begun by Géraud 
de Frachet. Edmund College and Romana Guarnieri discussed these three inquisition-era 
objections in connection with the later Middle English translation of the Mirror, "The 
Glosses by ‘M.N? and Richard Methley to the Mirror of Simple Souls.” Archivio italiano per la 
storia della pietà 5 (1968): 357-382, especially 358-359. Michael G. Sargent has questioned 
that article's conclusions, “Le Mirouer des simples âmes and the English Mystical Tradition." 
Abendländische Mystik im Mittelalter. (Ed.) Kurt Ruh. Symposion Kloster Engelberg 1984, 
Germanistische Symposien Berichtsbände 7 (Stuttgart, 1986), 443—465, especially 450; and 
Sargent, “The Annihilation of Marguerite Porete,” Viator 28 (1997): 253-279. 

6 Simone Weil, Cahiers dAmérique and Notes écrites à Londres, collected posthumously un- 
der the title La connaissance surnaturelle (Paris, 1950), 162 and 334, among her last notes. In 
English, the New York Notebook and London Notebook were published among First and Last 
Notebooks, trans. Richard Rees (London, 1970), 67-332 and 333-364 respectively. Weil was 
reading Clare Kirchberger's Modern English adaptation from Middle English, the Mirror of 
Simple Souls. "By an unknown French mystic." (London and New York, 1927). 

7 For example, "God created me as a non-being which has the appearance of existing, in or- 
der that through love I should renounce this apparent existence and be annihilated by the 
plenitude of being.” (Weil, New York Notebook, in First and Last Notebooks, trans. Rees, 96). "As 
the Hindus perceived, the great difficulty in seeking for God is that we have him within us, 
at the centre of ourselves. How can I approach myself? Every step I take leads me away from 
myself. That is why we cannot search for God./The only way is to come outside of oneself and 
contemplate oneself from outside. Then, from outside, one sees at the centre of oneself God 
as he is./But coming out of oneself means total renunciation of being anybody and complete 
consent to being merely a thing." (New York Notebook, in First and Last Notebooks, 261). "Faith 
consists in believing that God is love and nothing else./But that is still not the right way to 
put it./Faith consists in believing that reality is love and nothing else.’ (New York Notebook, 
in First and Last Notebooks, 260). On Porete and Weil, see Anne Carson, "Decreation: How 
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Indeed, it was only as recently as 1946 that the connection was made be- 
tween the Mirror of Simple Souls that Simone Weil read on the eve of her 
death (August 22, 1943) and the text that Marguerite Porete had died refusing 
to abjure. Credit for this identification goes to the Italian historian Romana 
Guarnieri.® Since her 1965 publication of the French text of the Mirror as the 
central piece in a remarkable survey of the Free Spirit doctrine and movement 
from the twelfth to the 17th century? studies have grown increasingly numer- 
ous, spurred by the renewal of interest in medieval philosophy and mysticism 
since the 1980s.1? In this way, late but well-deserved homage is being given to 
the beguine author who was “wounded with love,”" whose deep and subtle 
theology and passionately powerful lyricism are recontextualized in their 
true place and find their true dimension at the heart of the spiritual and lit- 
erary community of northern European mystics,!* crossing language barriers 


Women Like Sappho, Marguerite Porete, and Simone Weil Tell God." Common Knowledge 
81 (Winter 2002): 188—203. 

8 First announced in “Lo Specchio delle anime semplici e Margherita Poirette" in the Catho- 
lic daily newspaper from Rome, Osservatore Romano (June 16, 1946): 3. Reprinted in “Il 
Movimento del Libero Spirito: Testi e documenti" Archivio italiano per la storia della pietà 
4 (1965): 661—663. 

9 Guarnieri, “Il Movimento del Libero Spirito: Testi e documenti, 351—708. She had previ- 
ously edited Le mirouer des simples ames anienties et qui seulement demourent en vouloir 
et desir damour: Edizione provvisoria in 100 esemplari fuori commercio del ms. Chantilly, 
Condé F. XIV 26 — ancien 986 (Rome, 1961). 

10 Thispointismadeina bibliographic note that accompanies the excellent French-to-Italian 
translation of the Mirror published by Giovanna Fozzer, Romana Guarnieri, and Marco 
Vannini: Margherita Porete, “Lo specchio delle anime semplici”: Prima versione italiana 
commentata con testo medio-francese a fronte. Classici del Pensiero Cristiano 9. (Milan, 
1994), 107-116. Among recent studies, we can add Camille Bérubé, L'amour de Dieu selon 
Jean Duns Scot, Porète, Eckhart, Benoît de Canfield et les Capucins (Rome, 1997); Genev- 
iève Lachaussée, “L'influence du Miroir des simples âmes anéanties de Marguerite Porete 
sur la pensée de l’auteur anonyme du Nuage dinconnaissance.” Recherches de théologie 
et philosophie médiévales/Forschungen zur Theologie und Philosophie des Mittelalters 64.2 
(1997): 385-399; and Michael Sargent, "The Annihilation of Marguerite Porete.” Viator 28 
(1997): 253-279, a well-documented piece that one might nonetheless hesitate to follow 
up by any particular line of analysis. Hundreds of other publications are catalogued in the 
"International Bibliography on Marguerite Porete and the Mirror of Simple Souls" online 
at <http://margueriteporete.net>. 

11 To borrow from the title of the fine book by Marie Bertho, Le miroir des âmes simples et 
anéanties de Marguerite Porete: Une vie blessée damour (Paris, 1993). 

12  InFrench the finest anthology of such writings is still Jean-Baptiste Poirion, (ed.), Hade- 
wich d'Anvers: Ecrits mystiques des béguines (Paris, 1954), but also see Georgette Epiney- 
Burgard and Emilie Zum Brunn, (eds.), Les femmes troubadours de Dieu (Turnhout, 1988), 
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between Latin and vernacular, Germanic and Romance languages. The virtuo- 
so skill of some of its pages has yet to be articulated.!? 

However in this collective effort, philologists in general and French philolo- 
gists in particular are on the margins and have some catching up to do. Despite 
its condemnation, the Mirror of Simple Souls was translated several times in 
the 14th century. The translations' origins and textual tradition, in Latin as well 
as in vernacular languages (English and Italian), have been retraced, with a 
certain amount of guesswork; the available evidence is of uneven quality. No- 
body has yet undertaken to write the external history of the original French 
version, that would retrace the paths that it could have followed and the forms 
that it could have taken over the centuries. The circumstances do not make this 
easy: just one complete manuscript of the Mirror survives in French, currently 
held at the Musée Condé in Chantilly, France, and it does not look as though 
another copy will miraculously turn up. A 17th-century copy disappeared in 
1961 when the Bibliothéque Municipale in Bourges was mailing it to the central 
interlibrary lending office of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, and it has 
never been found again. The existence of a 14th-century copy, supposedly kept 
possessively by a convent located outside France, seems extremely doubtful.14 
However, on the more encouraging side, there also remains the fact that the 
Chantilly manuscript is not older than the 1430s, if not the 1450s,5 so for a 


translated into English by Sheila Hughes as Women Mystics in Medieval Europe (New York, 
1989). Another anthology in English is Medieval Women's Visionary Literature, (ed.) Eliza- 
beth Alvilda Petroff (New York, 1986). 

13 Chancellor Jean Gerson, who could hardly be accused of leniency, judged the book to be 
“written with almost incredible skill" ("incredibili pene subtilitate... composit[us]") and 
he specifies that, if it had been a matter of describing the state of the blessed, “it would 


» 


hardly have been possible for anything higher to be said about divine fruition” (“vix altius 
quicquam de divina fruitione... dici poterat"). Gerson, "De distinctione verarum revelatio- 
num a falsis," Oeuvres complètes, (ed.) Palémon Glorieux, vol. 3 (Paris, 1962), 51-52. 

14 M.de Corberon [Louis Gros (1908-1994), alias Louis Barmont, alias René Mutel], who was 
the first to edit and comment on Chapters 1 to 31 of the Mirror in French, in Etudes tradi- 
tionnelles from 1955 to 1958, claims to have had access to such a manuscript. Although we 
are aware of the less-than-scrupulous methods used in the esoteric circles that Louis Gros 
belonged to, there would be nothing inherently surprising about the presence of a copy 
of the Mirror in a women's convent in southern Belgium. However, a comparison of de 
Corberon's edition with the Chantilly manuscript, and the negative response to the call 
that I sent out to the librarians of French-speaking ecclesiastical institutions by means of 
the Bulletin de liaison de l'Association des Bibliothéques ecclésiastiques de France 95 (July 
1994), do not allay suspicions of the claim's fraudulence. 

15  Onthe difficulties of dating the Chantilly manuscript on paleographic grounds, see Gen- 
eviève Hasenohr, “La seconde vie du Miroir des simples âmes en France: Le Livre de la 
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century and a half, in spite of all the threats to its survival, the chain of trans- 
mission was never broken, and the memory of the Mirror was never forgotten. 
Despite the lack of manuscript witnesses, we can still hope to find indirect 
evidencel6 — like, but prior to, the example of Marguerite of Navarre, who, in 
The Prisons, mentions this book “written a hundred years ago by a woman/So 
very ardently filled with the flame of divine love/That her message was noth- 
ing but love"? This new evidence will take us all the way back to Marguerite 
Porete's Hainaut. So let us travel back in time. 

In this virtual voyage, our first stop is at the monastery of Our Lady, in Am- 
bert, in the forest of Orleans, birthplace of the Celestine Order in France. 
There, in 1470, an anonymous monk composed a set of teachings about spiri- 
tual life, in two parts. The first is a theoretical piece titled The Book of the Disci- 
pline of Divine Love (Le Livre de la discipline damour divine); the second, called 
The Lesson of the Disciple of Divine Love (La leçon de la disciple d'amour divine), 
sets out topics for contemplation corresponding to each of the seven levels of 
love described in the first part. The title's word "disciple" is in the feminine, and 
the whole text is dedicated to a nun. It strongly contrasts with the vapid senti- 
mentality of that era's texts typically produced for women's use. It draws from 
the medieval monastic tradition (Richard of Saint-Victor, Bernard of Clairvaux, 
William of Saint-Thierry, and Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite), to develop 
a complex model of a Christian's inner development, partly intellectual and 
partly emotional — one that is powerfully constructed, rich in both substance 
and lucidity. This text has unjustly been neglected by scholars.!9 Its circulation 


discipline d'amour divine (XVe—XVIIIe s.) Marguerite Porete et le "Miroir des simples âmes”: 
Perspectives historiques, philosophiques et littéraires, (eds.) Sylvain Piron and Sean L. Field. 
Etudes de philosophie médiévale (Paris, 2012), 263-286. 

16 Iam passing over the remarks by Gerson (1401), who, given his profession, certainly had a 
Latin translation at hand. 

17  InEnglish, The “Prisons” of Marguerite de Navarre, trans. Hilda Dale (Reading, 1989); in the 
original French, Les Prisons, (ed.) Simone Glasson, vol. 3 (Geneva, 1978), lines 1316-18. 

18 See the article by Alexandre Pommier, "Essai sur le monastère d'Ambert, son origine et sa 
suppression, Mémoires de la Société historique et archéologique de l'Orléannais 34 (1913): 
565-668. 

19  Ithasbeen neglected despite the perceptive entry published by André Rayez in the Dic- 
tionnaire de spiritualité ascétique et mystique, doctrine et histoire, vol. 9 (Paris, 1976), col. 
940—942, under “Livre de la discipline d'amour divine.” It is not among the short works 
previously noted by Henri Hauser under the title "Petits livres du XVIe siècle,” in Etudes 
sur la Réforme française (Paris, 1909), 255-298. However, Hugues Vaganay knew this short 
work and recognized its usefulness for a study of French vocabulary, "Trois contempo- 
rains de Rabelais. Pour l'histoire du frangais moderne," Revue des études rabelaisiennes 
9 (1911): 295-320. Hasenohr also mentions it in "La société ecclésiale selon le chancelier 
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in handwritten form does not seem to have been very extensive, but gave the 
text enough momentum to go into four early printed editions representing 
two separate versions, in particular by the use they make of Marguerite's work; 
these ensured its longevity until the 1540s.?? The Celestine monk's book takes 
on its true meaning only in relation to Marguerite Porete's treatise, of which 
he has an intimate knowledge: having recognized the Mirror's attractive and 
risky qualities alike, but considering himself incapable of succeeding at inter- 
preting it in a way that its depth and subtlety would require for safe reading, 
the monk undertook to develop a substitute in the guise of an antidote.?! So 
he kept its terminology, at least in part,?? and also its framework, which he 


Gerson: Typologies et vocabulaire,” in Pfaffen und Laien, ein mittelalterlicher Antagonis- 
mus?: Freiburger Colloquium 1996, (eds.) Eckart Conrad Lutz and Ernst Tremp (Freiburg, 
Switzerland, 1999), 209-234, especially 221. 

20 It was edited by Simon Vostre (undated, c. 1507), Regnault Chaudière in 1519, Symon de 
Colines in 1537, and Vincent Sertenas in 1538. Also it survives in two manuscript copies 
that are currently difficult to access: one of them in a French private collection, as the first 
part of a bilingual prayer book owned by the Grand Séminaire in Metz, whose microfilm 
can be consulted at the Institut de recherche et d'histoire des textes, under the call num- 
ber Collections privées 126; the other auctioned by Sotheby's in 2012, sold by Hans Peter 
Kraus in 1979, formerly Thomas Phillipps manuscript 6742, number 62 in the catalogue 
of the Bibliotheca Phillippica: Manuscripts on Vellum and Paper from the oth to the 18th 
Centuries from the Celebrated Collection Formed by Sir Thomas Phillipps: The Final Selection 
(New York, 1979). The Simon Vostre 1507 edition and the Metz manuscript correspond to 
the short version; the Phillipps and the rest of the earlier editions correspond to the long 
version. The question of the textual tradition and of the relationship the two versions 
have to one another and with the Mirror is complex. This is discussed in the article “La 
seconde vie du Miroir de simples ames aneanties ..." cited in note 15, where you will also 
find an edition of significant passages. 

21  Inhis prologue, he criticizes several “risky” assertions and several questions that he judges 
"absurd" or “impertinent,” such as “the privilege of the Farnear" that charmed Marguerite 
of Navarre, that he himself explained with enlightening clarity (folios 10r-ur). A sample is 
translated in Appendix 3, below. 

22 The adjectives that he uses to describe the seven stages of spiritual ascension, that are 
supposed to structure the disciple's spiritual progress, are based on those in the Mirror: 
he lists, ^1. Love is sweet, devout, and incipient; 2. Love is patient, tearful, and morally ad- 
vancing; 3. Love is fervent, ardent, and uplifting; 4. Love is strong, brave, and triumphant; 
5. Love is purifying, clarifying, and contemplative; 6. Love is ravishing, permeating, and 
transformative; 7. Love is languishing, death-giving, and life-giving; 8. Love is overflowing, 
jubilant, and alienating; 9. Love is simplifying, unifying, and gratifying; 10. Love is annihi- 
lating, glorifying, and deifying.” (folio 10r of the 1519 edition). The prologue, which outlines 
the treatise's structure, is a selective summary of the Mirror's Chapter 18, which summa- 
rizes the “seven stages of the devout soul which are otherwise called states of being.’ Le 
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systematized, divided, and subdivided. But he removed its original contents, 
except for making brief and sporadic borrowings from them, carefully filtered 
through conventional teaching that he intended to substitute for them, with 
an approach that was much more ascetic than mystical. Although the relation- 
ship between the two texts is clear where the Celestine describes the highest 
stage of love, annihilating love (in the Discipline of Divine Love, Chapter 10), 
it is also equally clear that his thinking dulls, deforms, and impoverishes the 
conceptual models that he inherited from Marguerite. According to him, the 
Mirror is too high-flying for ordinary people of the faith.?? In his book Rea- 
son definitively surpasses Love. The Celestine's borrowings of material from 
the Mirror are limited and rearranged, often mutilating and always reductive. 
Sometimes they outright give way to argumentative refutations or by-the-book 
condemnations. His goal is not to explain the Mirror's spiritual theology or an- 
thropology and thus to understand it from within, nor to reformulate its daring 
statements from an orthodox perspective, but rather to obscure them. This is 
a rejecting, defensive reaction, contrasting with the more receptive attitude of 
Meister Eckhart or even Jan van Ruusbroec.?4 

Nonetheless, since the monk from Ambert bothered to construct this long 
corrective text, he must have felt that it was necessary and that the Mirror still 
had (or had regained) an audience in some convent or other, where there must 
have been a serious shortage of books, as in all women's monastic houses. The 
nearby priory of La Madeleine (Mary Magdalen) at Orleans naturally comes to 
mind - it was the first (and, at that time, still the only) convent that embraced 
the reform of the order of Fontevraud promoted by Marie of Bretagne (abbess 
of La Madeleine from 1457 to 1477), a reform that led to the remarkable spiritu- 
al renewal that distinguished the order's subsequent governance by abbesses 


mirouer des simples ámes|Speculum simplicium animarum, (eds.) Romana Guarnieri and 
Paul Verdeyen, Corpus Christianorum Continuatio Mediaevalis 69 (Turnhout, 1986), 316, 
title of Chapter 118. 

23 “And this may be why you recently ventured to reproach some teachings by a fellow 
schoolgirl, your classmate. Nonetheless, for the time being, I am not going to say which of 
you two understands it better, since she flies high, and you fly the lowest, which is safest 
and most suitable for more people's understanding and is a better match for your faculty 
of reason..." (folio 162 of the 1519 edition at the Bibliothéque Nationale in France). 

24 See Edmund Colledge, J.C. Marler, and FJ. Schweitzer, “Poverty of the Will’: Ruusbroec, 
Eckhart and the Mirror of Simple Souls,’ in Jan van Ruusbroec: The Sources, Content and Se- 
quels of his Mysticism, (eds.) Paul Mommaers and N. De Paepe (Louvain, 1984), 14-47. On 
Eckhart's receptivity, see Justine L. Trombley, "The Master and the Mirror: The Influence 
of Marguerite Porete on Meister Eckhart." Magistra 16.1 (June 2010): 60-102. 
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Anne of Orléans (from 1477 to 1491) and Renée of Bourbon (1533).25 The two 
neighboring monastic houses come to mind all the more naturally because 
both were closely connected to the family of Orléans,?9 and because the sole 
surviving complete French copy of the Mirror comes to us via the priory of 
La Madeleine,?? and because this was also the place where (in all likelihood) 
queen Marguerite of Navarre had her first opportunity to marvel at the other 
Marguerite's fervor.?8 


25 See Ludovic de Vauzelles, Histoire du prieuré de La Magdeleine-lez-Orléans de l'ordre de 
Fontevraud (Paris, 1873), and Jean de Viguerie, "La réforme de Fontevraud de la fin du XVe 
siècle à la fin des guerres de religion," Revue d'histoire de l'Eglise de France 65.174 (Jan.-June 
1979): 107-117. In the early sixteenth century, François Le Roy and Louis Pinelle witnessed 
the fervor of the nuns at La Madeleine and encouraged it with their writings; see André 
Rayez, Dictionnaire de spiritualité, vol. 9, col. 688—692, entry for Le Roy; and vol. 12, col. 
1769-1771, for Pinelle; Hasenohr, “La seconde vie du Miroir ...,” 274-279. 

26 Marie of Bretagne was a niece of Charles of Orléans; Anne of Orléans was his daughter 
(and the sister of king Louis x11). Louis of Orléans, grandfather of both Marie and Anne, 
had the cloister buildings and the church of Ambert rebuilt after Edward the Black Prince 
destroyed them in 1360 during the Hundred Years' War. Charles also donated land to the 
monks of Ambert. 

27 The Chantilly manuscript was bequeathed, doubtless at the end of the fifteenth or begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century (judging by the handwriting of this ex-libris inscription on 
folio 1r), to a nun at the priory, named Claudine Bontemps, by her mother, Jeanne Bon- 
temps. It bears three ex-libris labels, “De conventu Magdalenes prope Aurellianis"; “Ce 
present livre est a Jehanne”; and “Ce present livre est a Jehanne Bontemps et le donne et 
delaisse aprés mon trespas a ma fille seur Claudine Bontemps religieuse au dessusdit cou- 
vent de la Magdeleine” [“From the Convent of the Magdalen in Orleans" and "This present 
book belongs to Jeanne" and "This present book belongs to Jehanne Bontemps, and I give 
and bequeath it after my death to my daughter, Sister Claudine Bontemps, nun at the 
aforementioned convent of the Magdalen’ (Chantilly folio 15 reproduced in Guarnieri, 
“Il Movimento,” plate 1, on an unnumbered page after 512)]. Additional points of conver- 
gence between the two monastic houses, both religious and codicological connections, 
are highlighted by Hasenohr in “La seconde vie du Miroir." 

28 Marguerite of Navarre's debt to the Mirror of Simple Souls was announced for the first 
time by Jean Dagens, "Le Miroir des simples âmes et Marguerite de Navarre,’ La mystique 
rhénane (Paris, 1963), 281-289. The subject was reconsidered by Nicole Cazauran, “Deux 
'ravies de l'amour de Dieu' dans La Comédie de Mont-de-Marsan et Le Mirouer des simples 
âmes Marginalité et littérature: Hommage à Christine Martineau-Génieys, (ed.) Maurice 
Accarie (Nice, 2001), 63-84. Other studies include Kocher, “Marguerite de Navarre's Por- 
trait of Marguerite Porete: A Renaissance Queen Constructs a Medieval Woman Mystic." 
Medieval Feminist Newsletter 26 (Fall 1998): 17-23; and Catherine M. Müller, “La lettre et la 
figure’: Lecture allégorique du Mirouer de Marguerite Porete dans Les Prisons de Margue- 
rite de Navarre." Versants 38 (2000): 153-167. 
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Thus the Mirror seems to have been quite present in the Loire Valley during 
the second half of the 15th century. All the more so than it might seem, because 
it was available in a public square: at the end of the century, in Tours, a book- 
seller's catalogue offered a Myrouer des simples ames aneanties, hidden among 
more than 250 titles of manuscripts and printed books.2° 

On our virtual tour of the past, a second stop is in Hainaut, at about the 
same time. Manuscript 239 of the Bibliothéque Municipale of Valenciennes 
is a large paper volume from the third quarter of the 15th century, with 247 
folios measuring 294 by 204 millimeters (1.6 by 8 inches) - somewhat sloppily 
made, in its handwriting (several semi-cursive hands); its page layout (without 
guide lines, and the copyist does not justify the written area's margins); and in 
its decoration, which is limited to crude accentuation of the texts' titles and 
initial letters. Its language has definite Picard tendencies. In the second half of 
the 16th century, to judge by the name and the handwriting in the ex-libris in- 
scription on folio 175v, the volume belonged to Adrienne of Berlaymont, dame 
of Solre.?? Thus, of the Croy family's vast library, this is one of the volumes that 
has stayed in the same geographic region. 

The book does not look very impressive at first glance, but its contents will 
interest us very much. It is a highly cohesive anthology of spiritual texts in 
French, selected and assembled so as to extend and double the week-long 
series of meditations that Jean Gerson recommended for his sisters. This is 
explained in the instructions in the form of a reading list, inserted between 
the two parts of the Spiritual Mendicancy.?! As it turns out, the Valenciennes 


29 Itis item 65 in the edition by Graham Runnalls, "The Catalogue of the Tours Booksell- 
er and Antoine Vérard,” Pluteus 2 (1984): 163-174. On the significance of this list for the 
Mirror's reception in the fifteenth century, see especially Hasenohr, “La seconde vie du 
Miroir, 284—285. 

30  Onfolio175v,; This book belongs to Adrienne of Berlemont, Dame of Solre" ("ce livre est a 
Adrienne de Berlemont dame de Sore"). According to Anselme de Sainte-Marie, Adrienne 
was the wife of Charles de Barlaymont (d. 1578), daughter of Louis de Ligne and Marie de 
Berghes. Histoire généalogique et chronologique de la maison royale de France, 3rd ed., vol. 
8 (Paris, 1733), 39-40. By means of intermarriage, the manuscript ended up in the Croy 
family's book collection. On the Croy dynasty and its library, see Robert Born, Les Croy: 
une grande lignée hennuyére d'hommes de guerre, de diplomates, de conseillers secrets, 
dans les coulisses du pouvoir, sous les ducs de Bourgogne et la Maison d'Autriche (1390-1612) 
(Brussels, 1981). 

31 X "Additionally you can divide the seven days of the week into seven considerations to med- 
itate on and contemplate ... First, [starting] on whichever of the seven days you wish, you 
can meditate on and contemplate the blessings that God gave you when you were created. 
And for this, a little book by master Hugh of Saint-Victor, which is called The Betrothal Gift 
of the Soul, is very beneficial. Second, [meditate] on the good deeds of the re-creation, 
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manuscript does not actually reproduce all of the earlier compilation as de- 
scribed in that list, either because the scribe deliberately left out some texts 
without bothering to update the list, or because the base text that he?? copied 
was, itself, already shortened. The contents of Valenciennes ms. 239 actually 
are the Mountain of Contemplation and the Spiritual Mendicancy, two treatises 
that Chancellor Jean Gerson sent to his sisters; Hugh of Saint-Victor's Betrothal 
Gift of the Soul (or Soliloquy on the Earnest Money of the Soul) translated from 
Latin to French, followed by “several other meditations added to it, ... contain- 
ing various chapters"; a translation of St. Bonaventure's Prick of Love (Stimulus 
amoris) from Latin into French; the Little Book (Livret) attributed to St. Pierre of 
Luxembourg (incomplete); the Return of the Lost Heart (Retour du cœur perdu) 
by a monk whose first name was Alexander, from the first third of the 15th 
century; a Life of Jesus Christ preceded by a series of meditations on the bless- 
ings that God has lavished on humanity, from Creation to the Redemption; and 
a translation of Pseudo-Augustine's Mirror of Sinners from Latin into French. 
In this series of texts that have hardly attracted any attention from philolo- 
gists, two sequences have gone completely unnoticed — one that is attached to 
the Betrothal Gift of the Soul, and another that introduces the Life of Christ. No 


which includes the Passion and the whole life of Jesus Christ, which you will find in the 
aforementioned little book [The Life of Jesus Christ]. Third, you can reflect on the multi- 
tude of your sins. For this, the book of your conscience is very beneficial, and so is a little 
treatise called The Mirror of Confession. Fourth, you can reflect on the hour of death and 
the anguish and pain that we suffer then. And for this, the chapter about death that is in 
a book called The Return of the Lost Heart [Le retour du cœur perdu] is very suitable. Fifth, 
for the fifth day, you can imagine judgment day, when you (and everything you ever did) 
will appear before God and before everyone who ever lived or is living or will live. Sixth, 
for the sixth day, [consider] the horror of the torments of hell. And you can find this in 
a vision that was seen by a knight named Tundale [Tondulus]. Seventh, you can (or you 
will be able to) meditate on or contemplate the joys that there will be in heaven. Even if 
you read all the books that ever were written and ever will be written, you still will not 
attain [even] the smallest [of the joys of heaven]. Here in the present book, you will find 
all these seven days and their treatises or books, indicated and developed. And if you 
want to find all these seven [subjects for] meditation in brief [form] in order to meditate 
well on them, read St. Augustine's Soliloquies [Seus parlers de l'ame a Dieu] and his Con- 
templations, which are copied in the pages of the present book.” Valenciennes ms. 239, 
folios 32r-32v, also transcribed in Jacques Mangeart, Catalogue descriptif et raisonné des 
manuscrits de la bibliothéque de Valenciennes (Paris, 1860), 228. (At the time of Mangeart's 
cataloguing, our manuscript 239 was numbered 230.). 

32 Given the manuscript's contents, appearance, and handwriting, there is no chance that 
the copyist was a woman, so we are using “he” 
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visual demarcation makes them stand out, and no library catalogue has ever 
mentioned them. The first one is directly related to our topic. 

From folio 63 verso to folio 99 recto, under running headers that misleading- 
ly label all these pages as though they were part of The Betrothal Gift of the Soul 
by Hugh of Saint-Victor, the teaching on spiritual life continues after Hugh's 
book actually ends, still in the form of a dialogue between God/the Bride- 
groom and the soul/the Bride. Its rhetorical structure goes uninterrupted from 
beginning to end, giving the whole ensemble an appearance of unity. However, 
this deceptive appearance of uniformity turns out to be actually the smooth fit 
of separate pieces in a larger puzzle. Without there being any visual clue of its 
composite nature, either in the scribe's way of copying the textual details or in 
the pages' extremely dense layout, what we are looking at is no longer Hugh's 
book but instead a montage of extracts from other treatises. Upon closer exam- 
ination, we find that these extracts, which were originally written in French or 
translated into French from Latin, have a variety of ascetic models and moral/ 
spiritual classifications and theological assumptions. These mismatches catch 
one's attention, but from here we still have a long way to go before untangling 
the web. Nonetheless, based on the results of my initial research, the following 
appear to be direct borrowings: 

Folio 69r-69yv, titled “How we should follow our calling" and “How we re- 
main encumbered with ourselves," correspond to the Chantilly Mirror of Sim- 
ple Souls, Chapters 77 and 78, which are titled "Here the Soul asks whether God 
has set an end and limit to the gifts of his goodness" and *How those who have 
not obeyed the teachings of perfection remain encumbered with themselves 
until death."?3 

Folios 69v—71r contain a Latin-to-French translation from Bernard's 83rd 
sermon on the Song of Songs (not identified in the text), into which a transla- 
tion of Chapter 7 of Bernard's On Loving God has been inserted, under the title 
“What love is and how one should love and the beauties [of love].”34 


33 See the translation of these two passages here in Appendix 1. Their usefulness for the Mir- 
ror's textual history will be emphasized below. They correspond to Guarnieri/Verdeyen 
(eds.), Mirouer/Speculum, 214-221. 

34 In English, Bernard of Clairvaux, On the Song of Songs, trans. Kilian Walsh and Irene M. 
Edmonds. Cistercian Fathers series (Spencer, Mass., 1979); On Loving God, transl. Robert 
Walton. Cistercian Fathers series 13 (Spencer, Mass., 1995). Studies include Ann W. Astell, 
The Song of Songs in the Middle Ages (Ithaca, 1990), and E. Ann Matter, The Voice of My 
Beloved: The Song of Songs in Western Medieval Christianity (Philadelphia, 1990). On the 
French tradition and translations, see Gioia Paradisi, La parola e l'amore. Studi sul Cantico 
dei Cantici nella tradizione francese medievale (Rome, 2009), whose bibliography is useful. 
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Folios 78v—81v, titled "The ladder on which one can climb in contempla- 
tion, and its rungs" is a Latin-to-French translation of the Ladder of Paradise by 
Guigo 11 the Carthusian; the oldest copy of the translation dates to the second 
quarter of the 14th century.55 

From folio 71r to folio 81v, the theatrical staging methods also resemble Hen- 
ry Suso's in the Little Book of Eternal Wisdom (Horologium Sapientiae), such 
as putting dialogues into a simple narrative frame, and having minor charac- 
ters abruptly ask questions that serve to move the conversation forward.56 But 
this similarity is merely in the texts' form, and it disappears after the Ladder of 
Paradise; there is no direct textual connection between the Horologium and 
the Valenciennes compilation. Likewise, the hesitations between grammati- 
cal masculine and feminine disappear; on the previous folios, they are so fre- 
quent as to make us suspect that this copy derives from a base text that had 
a male narrator and male protagonists, as in monastic sermons on the Song 
of Songs. The overall atmosphere, if we had to describe it, is reminiscent of 
Chapters 17-25 of Ruusbroec's Mirror of Eternal Blessedness (sometimes titled 
The Blessed Sacrament).3” 

In any case, the presence of the Mirror of Simple Souls is not limited to the 
borrowing from the two chapters on folio 69. It is certain that the person who 
compiled the sequence had the Mirror constantly in mind, if not also in hand, 
as well as books by the great 12th-century spiritual writers (Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, and Hugh and Richard of Saint-Victor in particular), sometimes empha- 
sizing one of these, sometimes another. Thus the four chapters that come right 


35 Bern, Bürgerbibliothek ms. 365; the same translation is in Rouen, Bibliothéque munici- 
pale ms. 943, and Brussels, Bibliothéque royale ms. 10180-10193. The treatise's Latin titles 
are Scala Paradisi or Scala Claustralium. Published versions include Guigo 1 [sic], L'échelle 
du paradis (Saint Maximin, 1922); in Middle English, A Ladder of Foure Ronges in Deo- 
nise Hid Divinite, (ed.) Phyllis Hodgson (Early English Text Society, old series 131) (1955), 
100-117; and A Little Pamphlet Entituled the Ladder of Paradise, misattributed to Augustine 
(London, for Edward Aggas, c.1580), in Early English Books Online. 

36 For example, “It happened that the bride was all alone under an old tree, and then it 
happened that some people came along who asked her why she was all alone, and where 
he [sic] was from and what he [sic] was thinking. She answered ..." (folio 71v); "It hap- 
pened that when the bride was there, people asked her ..." (folio 731); “As soon as the bride 
had answered and explicated the ladder's qualities ..., she met her bridegroom ...” (folio 
81v). For Suso's work in English, see Henry Suso: The Exemplar, with Two German Sermons, 
trans. Frank J. Tobin. which includes the Little Book of Eternal Wisdom. Classics of Western 
Spirituality (New York, 1989), 205-304. 

37 John Ruusbroec: The Spiritual Espousals, The Sparkling Stones, and Other Works, trans. 
James A. Wiseman. Classics of Western Spirituality (New York, 1986). 
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after the translation of The Betrothal Gift of the Soul ("How one knows whether 
one has God in one's heart,’ "The qualities that the contemplative soul needs 
to have in herself" "The qualities that are necessary to have for attaining a per- 
fect life,” and "The qualities that are necessary to have for overcoming nature," 
folios 63v-67v), are a rearrangement of the Mirror's Chapter 118, in which Mar- 
guerite summarizes her teaching about the soul's three deaths and five first 
stages. Even where the borrowing is not a pure and simple patchwork of quota- 
tions from the Mirror;?? we still find Marguerite Porete's rhythm and phrasing, 
or her sayings, turns of phrase, and specific images from her very particular 
way of writing, with sudden breaks in continuity.?? The same thing also hap- 
pens a little further along, on folios 82v-83v, in the chapter dedicated to the 


38 | What we have translated as patchwork is the literary term cento, a text composed of short 
passages taken from a different text. 

39  Anexample of montage, combining concepts borrowed from various parts of the Mirror 
(here Chapters 6 and 21), is at the beginning of the Valenciennes compilation's chapter 
titled “The qualities that are necessary to have for a perfect life,” where the Bridegroom is 
addressing his bride who still serves the virtues: "O bride of mine, listen to what I have to 
say to you. The querers (?) is to cater to the virtues until the completion of their completed 
command, for no one can escape from domination by them unless he or she has done 
enough for them. They are just: they cannot serve anyone who is unworthy of it. No one 
is worthy of it unless he or she has put an end to earthly things, and earthly things have 
come to an end in him or her. Their teaching is to attain the evangelical counsels, which 
is the holy path to reaching the heights of God and of eternity, and their commandments 
are for you to live with your adversary [i.e. temptation], until the time when I will make 
you triumph over it by divine victory. For everything that enters into you (as long as you 
are 'for yourself") is a foreign guest whom you are hosting within yourself, where I belong. 
Knowing how jealous Love is, you need to put everything outside yourself, and be care- 
ful that no one else enters you, so that I am the only one who can enter into you. Then 
your inner core reaches the boiling point, by fervor of prayer (that the soul dedicates her 
care to), since you have to do what is in yourself — you who have no ability to understand 
anything above yourself, unless I have claimed mine. The pains that you exert encumber 
you and make you fall down. These are sparks of love that burn and crackle, in which you 
are decorated to receive great gifts." (folio 65r). Because of the difficulty of this text, we 
encourage interested readers to consult the original. 

An example of transposition is in the chapter titled "The qualities that the contem- 
plative soul needs to have in herself”: “I often wonder where or when or how I could find 
an unmoved heart that would be so annihilated that no one could do wrong to it, a body 
without sensation that would be dead to the world without taking pleasure in any created 
thing, a spirit without a will that would be so nullified that it would not find itself ‘for 
itself’ in anything,” This sentence's questioning rhythm is based on the beginning of the 
Mirror's Chapter 5; the division of heart, body, and spirit overlaps with the categorization 
of desire, sensation, and affection of spirit in Chapters 7 and 24. 
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“qualities that it is necessary to have in order to live in freedom” Although, in 
some specific places, the anonymous compiler's discursive rewriting is defi- 
nitely easier to understand than the original statement (whose meaning the 
compiler comments on and whose range he reduces),# such is not the case 
in the chapters where the compiler works by transposing and juxtaposing 
word-for-word borrowings. There, the connections are often too jumbled and 
the problems of interpretation are too omnipresent for these brief summaries 
to give readers a really legible model of a spiritual itinerary. And this raises a 
problem - a philological problem, I mean, looking at matters from the outside, 
and setting aside the deeper questions of interpretation. 

In theory, without going any further, we could always just blame the incom- 
prehensible passages and the generally defective nature of the text transmit- 
ted by folios 63-69 on negligence by the scribe or defects in the base text that 
he was copying — since it is certain that there was one — and we could sup- 
pose that the cleric who assembled the compilation (in the first half of the 


40 Iam thinking of the chapter titled “How a person can accept luxurious food or drink or 
clothing" (folio gor), which blurs the crystal-clear (and, in this form, provocative) state- 
ment previously condemned by the Inquisition, namely “that the soul annihilated in the 
Creator's love can and should [grant] to nature whatever she (the soul) likes and desires, 
without pangs of conscience or remorse.” (“quod anima annihilata in amore conditoris 
sine reprehensione conscientiae vel remorsu potest et debet naturae quidquid appetit et 
desiderat [concedere].”) In Verdeyen, “Le procès,” 88, from the Latin chronicle begun by 
Guillaume de Nangis. This echoes the Chantilly Miroir, Chapter 17: "This soul grants to Na- 
ture everything that she (Nature) asks of her; and it is true, says Love, that this soul does 
not have so much care or love for worldly things that she would be able to gain refusing 
Nature's request; but she would be concerned about the idea of taking away from Nature 
what belongs to her" (Guarnieri/Verdeyen, (eds.), Mirouer/Speculum, 68). In Chapter 9 
also, "such a Soul ... grants to Nature everything Nature needs, without remorse of con- 
science; but such Nature is so well ordered... that Nature does not ask for anything that 
would be forbidden" (Guarnieri/Verdeyen, (eds.), 32). Valenciennes ms 239 continues, 
"Further, I will tell you something that is very beneficial for you to know, which is that it 
is not at all necessary for you to have or to harbor any worries about accepting luxurious 
food or drink or expensive clothes made of good fabric, unless your intentions (grounded 
in humility) would change and you would get some pleasure out of it, or the will to cause 
pleasure or displeasure; but as long as it is given to you freely, you can receive it freely, 
with straightforward intentions. In the same way, you should understand this to apply 
to food and drink shared among relatives and friends. And consequently I consider it 
best that people should be content to accept whatever I send, be it adversity or torment 
or anything at all that might happen, and that you should thankfully and happily accept 
whatever you are given, exactly as if I myself had sent it to you; and put it in my hands 
and follow my will. In this way, you can accept honor without risk, just like dishonor or 
adversity...” (folio gor). 
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15th century, at the earliest) compiled this sequence of texts himself, drawing 
directly from separate copies of the original texts. In practice, though, that hy- 
pothesis is not persuasive. It is almost certain that the compilation was created 
in the first half of the 14th century and that the text's imperfections are (at least 
to a large extent) a result of later deterioration due to transmission over more 
than a century. This is likely, for a whole host of reasons, and so I will list the 
reasons in no particular order. First, the condition of the other texts assembled 
in the anthology, including the translation of The Betrothal Gift of the Soul, is 
mostly satisfactory, and there is no reason to think that a scribe who gave us 
clean copies of the other texts would suddenly start making mistakes, unless 
he were copying from a model that was already corrupt in some places more 
than in others. Second, under a thin veneer of “modernization,” the written 
word-forms and syntax in the pieces that interest us preserve features from a 
previous stage of the French language's development. Comparison with the 
same manuscript's copy of Gerson's treatises shows a difference in its language 
that would not have been there if the base texts had dated to the same time 
period. Third, although people continued to copy this type of composite an- 
thology of assorted short works and anonymous extracts in the second half 
of the 15th century, they did not compile new ones after the 1450s. From then 
on, people tended to separate out individual texts and reproduce them in full. 
Fourth, one of the scenes at the end of the sequence - where the virtues, in the 
guise of damsels, help the soul to forge and bejewel the precious crown with 
which “she must be arrayed to come into her bridegroom's chamber with him" 
(folio 98r-98v) — is a specimen typical of the fashion of allegorical writing used 
in religious literature of the 13th century.^! It is reminiscent of a mystical poem 
about the Nativity, in which the virtues help Mary take care of baby Jesus.*? I 
am not saying that allegory later disappeared from religious literature, but it 


41  Inthe imagery of the bridal chamber, there is not only an allusion to the Song of Songs 
and Bernard of Clairvaux's famous sermons on them, but also the Mirror, such as where 
Love may invite the Soul to “my private chamber, where only he who is appropriately 
dressed may enter” (“ma chambre secrete, la ou nul n'entre se il n'est parez,’ Guarnieri/ 
Verdeyen, Ch. 73, 204). 

42 (Ed.) Alfons Hilka, in "Altfranzósische Mystik und Beginentum;' Zeitschrift für romanische 
Philologie 47 (1927): 121-170, here 132-142, beginning “Quant li mundain sont endormi.” 
See also the untitled short text on the same theme, beginning "Jesus qui voulés estre con- 
ceups en humilité”, in Jean Gerson, Oeuvres complètes, vol. 7, (ed.) Palémon Glorieux 
(Paris, 1966), 209-213; published erroneously among Gerson's works, it is actually signifi- 
cantly older. About this theme and what it represents, cf. Hasenohr, Textes de dévotion 
et lectures spirituelles en langue romane (France, XIIe-XVIe siècle), Turnhout, 2015, p. 114, 
n?29780. 
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changed after it became overloaded with symbolism, a trend that was over by 
the time Valenciennes ms. 239 was copied (between 1450 and 1475). Fifth, the 
narrative about the spiritual wedding banquet, which comes next, is marked 
by the solemn arrival of a magical “vessel” that is “called a grail because it is 
agreeable*? and pleasing to all men and women to whom it is sent" — referring 
to the whole literature of spiritual quests in romances of the early 13th century, 
most particularly the History of the Holy Grail (Roman de l'estoire dou Graal) by 
Robert of Boron and the Quest of the Holy Grail (Queste del saint Graal) from 
the Vulgate Cycle.^^ Finally, the last scene (folio 99r) is a courtly rewriting of a 
Biblical passage whose delicately-preserved exoticism is not gratuitous.*5 Like 
another Rebecca, the damsel/soul, dressed in her richest finery, riding on the 


43  Theitalics are added to mark etymological wordplay in the original, fol. 98v. 

44 "Sometimes these three damsels [heartfelt cries, astonishment, and fainting] together 
will bring you [the soul] various foods on a plate that is called ‘joyful feeling’ and that is 
also called a grail because it is agreeable and pleasing for all men and women to whom 
it is sent. This plate is extremely valuable. You should hold it very dear when it is sent 
to you, for it will not come empty, but rather it will bring you simultaneously amazing 
things when it comes: overflowing tears, swoon-provoking sweetness, wrenching desire, 
transfiguring ardor, and many other things that you will enjoy very much when you have 
experienced them. But take care that humility and devoutness should always accompany 
your receiving the dish and giving it back, because this dish is so noble, so delicate and 
so difficult to handle that, right when you most think you can hold onto it, sometimes it 
suddenly disappears. And this is why I am telling you, dear bride: if it leaves you in this 
way, you should act on the advice of the two maidens Patience and Humility..." (folios 
98v-99r). 

45 Genesis Chapter 24 recounts how one of Abraham's servants, having gone looking for a 
wife for Isaac in Mesopotamia, leading a caravan of camels loaded with rich gifts, brought 
back Rebecca accompanied by her maidservants, "riding on the camels" (24:61), to her fu- 
ture husband. In patristic literature, the symbolism of the camel or dromedary is ambigu- 
ous because, according to St. Gregory, the animal's very nature is dual: its head is pure (it 
is a ruminant) and symbolizes humanity aspiring to participate in divine life, but its feet 
are impure (its hooves are not cloven) and symbolize humanity continuing to be mired 
in earthly misdeeds (Moralia in Job, passim, especially 1, xv, 21; 1, xxviii, 39; 11, xxxii, 52; 40; 
I1, xlviii, 75). On one hand, the camel can naturally be associated with the spiritual quest 
of the bride (the soul and/or Rebecca), as it is by all the iconography of the three Wise 
Men progressing toward divine revelation (Epiphany); on the other hand, as a metaphor 
it can just as naturally lend itself to the image of Phyllis riding on the back of Aristotle, 
himself seen as a pitiable human animal prey to the torments of the flesh. Here is the 
way Gregory interprets Rebecca’s meeting with Isaac in the Moralia (1, xv, 21): "Rebecca 
on going to Isaac is brought on a camel's back, in that the Church, which hastens from 
the Gentile state to Christ, is found in the crooked and defective behaviour of the old life; 
and she, when she saw Isaac, descended, in that when the Gentile world knew the Lord, 
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“dromedary of ardent desire,” is led to her bridegroom by a procession of her 


bridesmaids (the virtues), singing “aloud and with clear voices, ‘That's how you 


go when love is driving you, and that is how love subdues. Jesus Christ, my dear 


sweet friend, here comes your bride"^6 — where we recognize a refrain familiar 


to listeners in Hainaut in the 13th century. Indeed, it is a clever repurposing of 


the central scene from the Lay of Aristotle and the malicious refrain that (in 


the 1220s) Henri de Valenciennes put in the voice of Phyllis as she rode on the 


philosopher's back, toward her lover Alexander: 


46 


47 


That's how you go when love is driving you. 
Damsel as white as wool, 

Master Fool is giving me a ride. 

That's how you go when love is driving you 
And that's how you go when you control love.^? 


abandoned its sins, and descending from the height self-elation sought the lowly walks of 
humility..." Morals on the Book of Job, transl. by James Bliss. 3 vols., vol. 1 (Oxford, 1844), 42. 
Fol. gor : Ensi va qui amours maine/Et ensi le maintient. /Jhesuscrist, tres dous amis, vecy 
vostre espeuse on vient. The interpretation of the second verse of the refrain is not certain 
as the text does not follow that of the source text, which is also uncertain (see next note). 
The grammatical analysis, and therefore the sense, differs depending on whether the rela- 
tive pronoun is or is not expressed, that the omission/expression is or is not desired. 

Le lai d'Aristote de Henri d'Andeli publié d'après tous les manuscrits. (Ed.) Maurice Del- 
bouille. Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université de Liége, 123 
(Paris, 1951); a synoptic edition of the different versions by Alain Corbellari, Les “Dits” 
d'Henri dAndeli, Paris, 2003 (CFMA, 146). For a new edition with a translation of the text 
into English, see Henri de Valenciennes, The Lay of Aristote. (Eds.) Leslie C. Brook and Glyn 
S. Burgess. Liverpool Online Series Critical Editions of French Texts 16 (Liverpool, 2011), 
here 66-67, «http://www.liv.ac.uk/soclas/los/». Long misattributed to Henri d'Andeli 
(first half of the thirteenth century), the Lay of Aristotle has been attributed to the chroni- 
cler Henri de Valenciennes (first third of the thirteenth century) by François Zufferey, 
“Henri de Valenciennes, auteur du Lai d'Aristote et de la Vie de saint Jean l'Évangéliste," 
Revue de linguistique romane 68 (July-December 2004): 335-357, complementing the ar- 
ticle by Alain Corbellari and Francois Zufferey, "Un probléme de paternité: le cas d'Henri 
d'Andeli," Revue de linguistique romane 68 (January-June 2004), 47-78. Anne Ibos-Augé 
has reconsidered the lyrical insertions from a musicological standpoint, Chanter et lire 
dans le récit médiéval: La fonction des insertions lyriques dans les oeuvres narratives et di- 
dactiques aux XIIème et XIVème siècles (Bern, 2010), 481-482 and 1260-1261; from a liter- 
ary standpoint, Maureen Boulton, The Song in the Story: Lyric Insertions in French Nar- 
rative Fiction, 1200—1400 (Philadelphia, 1993), 125. The version is reproduced here: Ms: A 
(Paris, Arsenal, 3516): Ainsi va qui amors maine./Pucele blanche que laine,/Maistre musars 
me soustient./Ainsi va qui amors maine/Et ainsi qui le(s) maintient. The reading of the last 
line is in doubt; see the previous note. 
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The memory of this refrain remained present in the region for a long time: it 
inspired yet another rondeau by Jean Brisebarre, a century later, in Douai.48 
But none of all this would still have been current, and none of this would still 
have made sense, in the 15th century, or even in the second half of the 14th. 

If it is correct to put things in this perspective, and if we should set an early 
date (in the first half of the 14th century) for the compilation upon which Va- 
lenciennes ms 239 is based, then the two chapters of the Mirror of Simple Souls 
copied on this manuscript's folios 68-69 are even more exciting because they 
could well represent a state of the text much closer to the original than the 
Chantilly copy is. In that case we may have found a touchstone without which 
it would be impossible to reconstruct the relationships among the various ver- 
sions of the text with much certainty, and the relationships between the Latin 
and French copies in the first place. On one hand, even if historians have long 
been sure that a French redaction came first (for non-linguistic, practical, cul- 
tural reasons: beguines traditionally wrote in their native language), on the 
other hand linguists have been much less sure about this. In its current state, 
the Mirror's language (such as it has been transmitted to us in the Musée Con- 
dé manuscript) seems to be consistently French from the 14005, that (at least, if 
we are to believe Povl Skárup) gives no evidence that we could trace back to a 
French-language base text a hundred years older.^? But is it certain that he was 
right? We have wondered whether the earliest Latin translation might date to 


48 Jean Le Court, called Brisebarre, from Douai (first third of the 14th century), Le restor 
du paon, (ed.) Richard J. Carey (Paris, 1966), 179, lines 2531-34; also see Nico Van den 
Boogaard, Rondeaux et refrains du XIIe siécle au début du XIVe siécle (Paris, 1969), ron- 
deau 51, “Ainsi va qui amours/demaine a son conmant./A qui que soit dolours,/ensi va 
qui amours/as mauvais est langours/nos biens, mais nonpourquant/ensi va qui amourz/ 
demainne a son commant.’ 

49 This is the conclusion that Povl Skårup reached at the end of his article, “La langue du 
Miroir des simples âmes attribué à Marguerite Poréte," Studia Neophilologica 60.2 (1988): 
231-236. Hence his unanswered questions: “Are this Latin version and the surviving 
[Chantilly] French version independent translations of the same lost text, or is the French 
version a translation of the Latin version?: Is the Latin the sister or mother of French text? 
Is it necessary to assume that there existed a version in Old French, that would have dis- 
appeared after being translated? Did the author write her book in Old French or in Latin?" 
235. Apparently Skárup had not seen the Guarnieri/Verdeyen edition (1986) before his 
article went to press. A tentative answer to his question, to the effect that the Old French 
was earliest, had been put forth by Guarnieri, “Il Movimento" 504, whose schema was dia- 
grammed by Kocher, "Gender and Power in Marguerite Porete's Mirouer des simples ames" 
(Diss. University of Oregon, 1999), 51; then further supported in Kocher, Allegories of Love 
in Marguerite Porete's “Mirror of Simple Souls." Medieval Women: Texts and Contexts 17 
(Turnhout, 2008), 49-50; and definitively confirmed by Hasenohr's systematic study, 
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the period when Godfrey of Fountains examined the Mirror, in the last years of 
the 13th century or the first years of the 14th. However, Sylvain Piron's recent re- 
search points to a slightly later date range for the Latin translation, 1310-1330.5° 
Also, in any case, certainly Godfrey himself would never have produced such 
a clumsy translation, and neither would any other cleric with a similarly high 
status and degree of sophistication in writing scholastic Latin. In its language, 
the Latin version is an awkward transposition packed with French tendencies 
in its vocabulary and syntax — it is more a transliteration than really a transla- 
tion.$! The Valenciennes manuscript provides the missing link: it proves that 
an earlier version in Old French did exist, that was older than the Chantilly text 
(which derives from it), and it shows that this early French redaction gave rise 
to the oldest Latin version. 

Therefore the question of the relationships among the Mirror's languages 
should be reconsidered, on new philological grounds, since an overview of the 
three versions — French from Valenciennes, French from Chantilly, and Latin — 
reveals some decisive pieces of information. When comparing manuscripts, 
based on the few pages of Chapters 77-78 that survive in Valenciennes ms 239, 
in order to draw conclusions about the book as a whole, we naturally acknowl- 
edge that such extrapolation is inevitably conjectural, but also worthwhile. On 
the basis of those premises, I reached the following preliminary conclusions.52 

From a linguistic point of view, the Valenciennes manuscript preserves 
older French word forms, morphosyntax, and vocabulary than we find in the 


"Retour sur les caractères linguistiques du manuscrit de Chantilly et de ses ancêtres,” in 
Piron, (ed.), Marguerite Porete et le “Miroir,” 103-126. 

50 Sylvain Piron, “Marguerite, entre les béguines et les maîtres” Marguerite Porete et le 
"Miroir," 69-101. Additionally, as Edmund Colledge previously pointed out, there is no 
proof that Marguerite's whole book was translated into Latin as early as the inquisi- 
tion trial of 1307-1310; "The New Latin Mirror of Simple Souls" Ons Geestelijk Erf 63.2—4 
(June-Dec. 1989): 285-286. 

51 Compare these with the two versions of the Mirour de Seinte Eglyse/Speculum Ecclesiae by 
Edmund of Abingdon, or the Triparti/Opus tripartitum by Jean Gerson; see Gilbert Ouy, 
Gerson bilingue, les deux rédactions, latine et française, de quelques œuvres du chancelier 
(Paris, 1998). Mirour de Seinte Eglyse: St. Edmund of Abingdon's Speculum Ecclesiae, (ed.) 
A.D. Wilshere, Anglo-Norman Texts 40 (London, 1982). 

52  Arigorous recent study of the three textual traditions together (that is, the French version 
from Chantilly, the Latin edited by Verdeyen, and the Middle English edited by Doiron), 
has further consolidated the preliminary conclusions and confirmed the Chantilly text's 
complete independence from the Latin: Hasenohr, "Retour sur les caractérs linguis- 
tiques du manuscrit de Chantilly et de ses ancétres" in Piron, (ed.), Marguerite Porete et 
le “Miroir” 103-126; also see other articles in the same volume, especially Sylvain Piron, 
"Marguerite, entre les béguines et les maîtres,” 69-101. 
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Chantilly manuscript, even though the Chantilly copy was doubtless made 
more than a quarter-century earlier. In particular, noun and pronoun declen- 
sion is carefully respected in Valenciennes ms. 239. We find numerous word- 
forms, turns of phrase, and basic vocabulary words that had gone out of usage 
or were in the process of disappearing in the 15th century. In contrast, the 
Chantilly copyist or a previous scribe replaced them with later equivalents that 
continue to be used in modern French.53 We are definitely dealing with two 
different stages in the history of the language, Old French and Middle French, 
with the latter (Chantilly) manuscript being a linguistically updated stage of a 
previous (Old French) one. (I would certainly not go so far as to call ita trans- 
lation, as Povl Skárup does.) They attest to the Mirror's long-term vitality in 
French. 

From a textual point of view,>+ when the Chantilly text diverges from the 
Latin version (such differences are numerous in the work as a whole, where the 
Latin appears plainer and more concise while the Chantilly text's French al- 
ways appears more expressive and emotionally charged), when neither of the 
two is defective, the Latin text's reading matches the Valenciennes extract. This 
remark mainly concerns differences of style and vocabulary. Inversely, when 
the Latin reading is defective, Valenciennes shares Chantilly's reading. And 
this convergence is rich in information about the Mirrors original language 
and its manuscript tradition. We will illustrate these points by some examples 


53 Here I am not dealing with the Picard regional terms used in the Valenciennes manu- 
script, such as the adjective deventrain [“inside, in one's inner self"] and the verb forms 
euch, veuch, vich (first person perfect, “I had, I wanted, I saw"), atenge (third person pres- 
ent subjunctive [^would expect"]); I am noting only the changes that result from evolu- 
tion over time. Thus Valenciennes reads tel (feminine) where Chantilly gives telle [“such 
a ..."]; Valenciennes soustieux, Chantilly subtiles ["subtle"]; Valenciennes voelle ou non 
voelle, Chantilly veuille ou non [^whether I want to or not”]; Valenciennes ens ou, Chan- 
tilly dedans le [“inside of the"]; Valenciennes par quoi [followed by a subjunctive verb], 
Chantilly affin que [“in order that"]; Valenciennes a quelle heure que, Chantilly a quelque 
heure que [^whenever"]; Valenciennes mais... ne, Chantilly jamais... ne [“never”]; Valenci- 
ennes tousdis, Chantilly toujours [“always” |; Valenciennes parmi, Chantilly par le moyen 
de [“by means of"]; Valenciennes a tout, Chantilly avec or par [“with’]; Valenciennes nient, 
Chantilly rien [“nothing”]; Valenciennes saner, Chantilly garir [“to heal”]; Valenciennes 
cremeur, Chantilly crainte ["fear"]; Valenciennes jouvente, Chantilly jeunesse [“youth”]; 
Valenciennes ensement [“in the same way"] (misread because not understood) often 
became Chantilly et souvent [“and often"|; and numerous simple past-tense verbs were 
replaced by verbs in the composed past tense. 

54 These examples and comments on them do not appear in the previous French version of 
the article, whose page 1359 has partially been rewritten, from "Du point de vue textual ...” 
to “... toujours plus affectif et emphatique.” 
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chosen for their relative ease of explanation (leaving aside any substantial gaps 
or omissions). 

Passages where Valenciennes and the Latin are correct and disagree with 
Chantilly: Et toy nient toudis = et vos semper nichil/et vous n'en faisoiez tousjours 
compte (Chapter 77 line 55), Et neantmoins jamais ne vous estes ... (Chapter 78 
line 7); tu te sauveras bien atout toi en vie engombree - sed bene salvabimini 
vobis totis in vita impedita/vous vous sauverez bien par vous, combien que ce 
soit en vie encombree (Chapter 77 line 59); ma voulenté et ce qu'il couvenoit a 
eux = voluntatem et illud quod eis expediebat/ma voulenté et ce, dit Amour, 
que il leur failloit faire (Chapter 78 line 21); ne seront il mes desconbrés d'eux 
meismes = numquam erunt expediti de se ipsis/si ne seroient ilz mie descom- 
brez d'eulx (Chapter 78 line 41). 

Examples where Valenciennes and Chantilly agree but the Latin contains 
an error: s'il l'escondissent en ce point la que - se ilz escondissent en ce point 
la que/si absconderint in illo puncto (Chapter 77 line 33) [compare with: tu 
m'escondis par tant de mesages que - vous me escondistes par pluseurs de mes 
messaiges/negastis mihi quod volebam per tot nuntios (Chapter 77 line 49)]; 
par faulte de fiance - par faulte de fiance/per defectum seu culpam diffidentiae 
seu infidelitatis (Chapter 77 line 37); tu te sauveras bien atout toi = vous vous 
sauverez bien par vous/bene salvabimini vobis totis (Chapter 77 line 58); je te 
lessay en te manburnie = je vous laissay en vostre mainburnie| dimisi vos in ves- 
tra caecitate mamburnina AB, in vestra nuditate D (Chapter 77 line 56). 

The first three examples in the paragraph above have a feature in common: 
the Latin words emphasized in italics are calques, loan translations of French 
words, in their forms (abscondere from escondire, totis from atout) or in their 
meanings (defectum seu culpam from faulte). Or the other way around - the 
French words might have been calques of Latin ones — except that the narra- 
tive makes sense when deciphered in French but does not make sense when 
deciphered in Latin — or, if it makes sense, it does not mean what it ought to 
mean in light of the context. For example, the French verb escondire "to push 
(somebody) away, to refuse (somebody)" makes sense in the context, but ab- 
scondere "to hide, to conceal" does not make sense here (it is the reading of 
Latin manuscripts A and B but not D, which corrected the phrase with the 
verb negare, as in Chapter 77 line 49); the faute discussed in Chapter 77 line 37 
is clearly “lack, absence,” not “fault” in a moral sense; the indefinite pronoun 
tous in Chapter 77 line 58 could be a marker of universality, meaning "all of 
you, such as you are,” but if so then the clause would lack an essential part, 
the preposition indicating the relationship among the parts (here again, note 
the variant reading in Latin manuscript D, per vosmetipsam): “you will save 
yourselves with/by yourselves" — which accurately translates the prepositional 
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phrase a tout from Old French, preserved in the Valenciennes manuscript but 
less and less commonly used outside the Picard zone in the time period when 
the Valenciennes and Chantilly manuscripts were copied. The noun mainbur- 
nie belongs to the vocabulary of customary law; it refers to parental authority. 
The verb mainburnir is common (“govern, protect"), but we do not know of any 
adjective deriving from it in French nor in Latin. The way the Valenciennes and 
Chantilly manuscripts use mainburnie in this context is very relevant and fully 
in harmony with Marguerite's habits of writing: Love tells the Soul, who refuses 
to listen to her, that Love is going to leave her to her own self-governance. How- 
ever, the phrase "vestra caecitas mamburni(n)a" “the blindness that you have 
instead of governance/protection" (?) — astonishingly transformed into nuditas 
"nudity" in Latin manuscript D — is far from having the same relevance. On 
the surface, this sequence looks like an inaccurate over-interpretation due to 
a copyist's lack of familiarity with legal vocabulary; in reality, it was doubtless 
an intentional inflection that the scribe added with ulterior motives, tending 
to make Marguerite's new spiritual categories match traditional concepts, cor- 
relating her idea of encombrier with “blindness”. 

The basic agreement between Verdeyen's Latin and the Old French text that 
underlies the Valenciennes copy, as well as the considerations above, can help 
us put things in order: the Chantilly French version does not come from the 
surviving Latin, any more than the Latin edited by Verdeyen could have come 
from the Chantilly copy. Instead, even though both of them derive from an 
Old French version, they derive from it in two different ways: the Latin is a 
translation, whereas the Chantilly French is linguistically updated while still 
remaining in the same language. Both of these developed from an older family 
of copies in Old French, of which the Valenciennes compilation has preserved 
an extract. The Latin text is very close to it, although some passages differ in 
ways that raise issues. The Chantilly text is an intelligent, formal updating of an 
earlier prototype, that amplifies certain quirks of its writing style, to the point 
that at times it gives the impression of being a contrived imitation "in the style 
of" Marguerite Porete. 

The Middle English translation was based on a manuscript from the original 
family in Old French; in the places where there is a significant textual differ- 
ence between the Valenciennes reading and those of the Latin manuscripts, 
the English®> follows the Valenciennes reading.56 The first Italian translation, 


55 Edited by Marilyn Doiron, “the Mirror of Simple Souls: A Middle English Translation." Ar- 
chivio italiano per la storia della pietà 5 (1968): 241-355. 

56 Readers can confirm this for themselves by referring to the “Mirror Collation: A Complete 
Collation of the Section of Text for which All Manuscript Witnesses Survive" that Michael 
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on the other hand, directly derives from the Latin version.®” The original ver- 
sion of the present article concluded that, since we lack a complete copy of 
the original version in Old French, the Latin translation is the version that will 
give us the most accurate picture not only of Marguerite Porete's thinking but 
also of her writing, whose phrasing and whose repeated expressions are mostly 
closely followed by the Latin. Therefore, we should refer the Latin, or, failing 
that, the Middle English translation. In light of more recent studies, we can nu- 
ance that assertion, to point out that the Latin is doubtless closest to the Old 
French in its rhetoric, phrasing, word order, and ways of expressing abstract 
concepts, but the Middle English is surely closer to the original in its figures of 
speech and its vocabulary for everyday details. 

To conclude, during the decades immediately following the inquisition's 
condemnation of the Mirror of Simple Souls, northern French clerics unhesi- 
tatingly associated parts of Marguerite Porete's teachings with those of the 
greatest and most trusted Christian spiritual writers of the 12th century. The 
clerics did not do this in speculative treatises, but in French-language com- 
pilations intended to be read by (or to) everyone, in order to guide the spiri- 
tual advancement of “simple people,” as Gerson calls them.5® Whereas in 
England, Germany, and Italy the manuscripts seem to have circulated in men's 
monasteries — especially Carthusian and Benedictine - in France the text may 
have continued to circulate mostly among layfolk, as it was intended to do. At 
the same time, this would explain why it left few? traces before the 1520s, when 
printing gave a certain amount of publicity to La discipline damour divine, a 
discussion of the Mirror by a Celestine monk from Our Lady at Ambert - more 
than half a century after this anonymous monk's treatise was first written, and 


Sargent has helpfully put online, «jgrenehalgh.com/public html/Marguerite Porete 
html>. 

57 (Eds.) Fozzer, Guarnieri, and Vannini: Margherita Porete, “Lo specchio delle anime sem- 
plici,” based on ms. Florence, Biblioteca Riccardiana 1468. 

58 See Hasenohr, “La société ecclésiale selon le chancelier Gerson: Typologies et vocabu- 
laire, in Pfaffen und Laien: Ein mittelalterlicher Antagonismus?, (eds.) Eckart Conrad Lutz 
and Ernst Tremp. Scrinium Friburgense (Friburg, Switzerland: Universitätsverlag, 1999), 
209—233. 

59 Although the traces are few, the list of them continues to grow. We have mentioned the 
Myrouer in a booklist from Tours, plus the copies in French that gave rise to the Valenci- 
ennes compilation's parent text and to the Middle English translation and to the Chan- 
tilly manuscript and the first Latin translation; plus another copy was owned by Amyot 
Salmonnet in Dijon, discussed by Kocher, "The Apothecary's Mirror of Simple Souls: Cir- 
culation and Reception of Marguerite Porete's Book in Fifteenth-Century France." Modern 
Philology, 111.1 (August 2013): 23-47. 
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consequently in a different religious context.$° However, despite appearanc- 
es of the Mirror's having been little-known, when a religious lifestyle guide- 
book from the second half of the 15th century, explicitly addressing "simple 
people, not clerics,’ contrasted “the behavior of perfect people" with that of 
*merchants"9! (plagiarizing the Mirror of Simple Souls), didn't this indicate that 
Marguerite Porete’s spiritual categories — or at least the most eloquent and viv- 
id of them — had become as familiar as those of Gregory the Great or Bernard 
of Clairvaux? 


Appendix 1. The Mirror of Simple Souls in the Compilation Ms. 
Valenciennes, Bibliothèque Municipale 2399? 


How We Should Follow Our Calling® 
O my soul, I am happy to say something to you and to all those who have not at- 
tained perfect lives. They should be on their guard, so that if Love asks them for 
anything back from what she® has lent to them, they should not refuse her — 
not for anything that might happen to them at any time at all, nor by any virtue 
that Love might send them as a messenger, since the virtues (in guise of mes- 
sengers) transmit Love's will, as third-order angels [Thrones] also do, in letters 
sealed by me (their lord).95 And everyone to whom Love sends her messengers 
ought to know that, if they refuse her at the moment when the virtues make 


60 For further information, see Hasenohr, "La seconde vie du Miroir" (ed.) Piron, 263-317. 

61  Advisemens sur le fait du gouvernement quotidien [Advice on the Subject of Everyday Behav- 
ior]; manuscripts are Oxford, Bodleian Library, Douce 365; and Paris, Bibliothèque natio- 
nale de France, fr. 13204. See Appendix 2 below and Hasenohr, “La seconde vie du Miroir.’ 
We should also mention a beautifully contemplative anonymous book of instructions on 
spiritual life, composed also in the Loire Valley in the first half of the fifteenth century, 
intended for a noblewoman: having reached the highest degree of union, “the noble bride 
says farewell to the virtues. She no longer needs them, as long as she is in this high state 
and status; but this statement is hard to understand for those who do not see it by experi- 
ence ..." (Paris, Bibliothéque de l'Arsenal ms. 2176, folio 138r). 

62 folios 68v-69v, corresponding to most of Chapters 77 and 78 of the Chantilly Mirror, (eds.) 
Guarnieri/Verdeyen, pages 214—221. 

63 This is God/the bridegroom speaking to the soul/bride. The passage begins in the middle 
of Chantilly's Chapter 77, (eds.) Guarneri/Verdeyen, Mirouer/Speculum, 214. 

64  Amor(s), "Love," is a feminine noun in Old French. In the Valenciennes manuscript, as in 
the Chantilly and Middle English, and in accordance with tradition, Love is consequently 
a feminine personification. Our translation uses feminine pronouns for her. 

65 The three highest "orders" of angels are Seraphim, Cherubim, and Thrones (the latter 
mentioned again below). 
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her request (by the inner self that should have mastery over one's body) — if 
they refuse her at that moment, then they will never again make their peace 
with me (I who send them the messenger), without their being reproached 
and troubled in their conscience and encumbered with themselves by lack of 
faith. 

For Love says that in times of need one finds out who one's friends are,96 so 
tell me this: If I do not help them now, then when will I help them? Tell me, 
please, when will I help them? 

And if I do not remember this, says Love, then what is surprising about that? 
It is appropriate for me to remain in the peace of my divine righteousness and 
to grant everyone what is theirs — not what is not theirs, but what is theirs. 

Now, says Love, listen to the explanation of these statements, for a thing 
is worth as much as people value and need it, and no more. When I wanted, 
and it pleased me, and I needed you - I needed you because I wanted to — 
you refused me; via how many messengers, nobody knows but I. I sent you the 
Thrones to reproach you and put your life in order, and the Cherubim to en- 
lighten you, and the Seraphim to fire you up. I summoned you, by all my mes- 
sengers, who informed you about my will and about what I wanted of you, 6? 
and you never did anything. And when I saw this, I left you to your own power 
in saving yourself, but if you had obeyed my messengers, then you would have 
been someone else, ® as you yourself witness; but you will indeed save yourself 
“with yourself”®? in a life encumbered with your own spirit, which will never 
be without encumbrance from itself. And all this will happen because you did 
not obey my messengers and the virtues, when I wanted to free your body and 
free your spirit by means of my messengers, and because you did not obey me 
when I summoned you by the skillful virtues that I sent you and by my angels 
by means of whom I exhorted you; [...|"? you would deservedly have the free- 
dom that I have! 


66 This is a proverb in Old French, similar to “A friend in need is a friend indeed.” 

67 We have corrected the text here where the Chantilly (les estres) and the Latin (esse) agree 
and the Valenciennes text appears to skip a word. 

68 "Someone else" is feminine, since the soul is feminine. 

69 The quotation marks are not in the medieval text; for the purpose of setting off this par- 
ticular term, we are borrowing them from the English translation by Ellen Babinsky, The 
Mirror of Simple Souls (New York, 1993) which uses them not here but intermittently, such 
as in Ch. 100 174 and Ch. 131, 214. 

70 Here, about forty words are missing. According to the Chantilly and Latin texts, the pas- 
sage would be “I cannot rightly give you the freedom that I have, because justice does 
not allow it. And (says Love) if you had obeyed when I summoned you by the will of 
the Virtues that I sent to you and by my messengers (by whom I exhorted you)..." (eds.) 
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Oh, tired Soul! How encumbered you are! 

O, Love, truly I am! My body is weak and I am in fear, for often (whether I 
want to or not) I worry about these two natures [body and soul] - a worry that 
free people do not have and cannot have. 


How We Remain Encumbered with Ourselves?? 
Oh, tired Soul, you cause yourself so much suffering, to so little benefit! And 
it is all because you did not obey the teachings about perfection that I used 
when I exhorted you to disencumber yourself in the flower of your youth. And 
you never did anything. You did not want to budge, nor were you willing to do 
anything about it, but you always refused my summons, that I transmitted to 
you by such noble messengers as you have heard. 

Love says, such people remain encumbered with themselves until death. 
Doubtless, if they wanted, they could have been freed from what they are in 
very great subjection to (and will continue to be, [folio 69v] to little benefit); if 
they had done my will, then they would have been freed, for very little effort — 
for so little as by giving themselves when I wanted them, and when I showed 
them that I wanted them by means of the virtues whose job this is. 

Love says, I am saying that they would have been completely free, in both 
body and soul, if they had followed my advice that I transmitted to them by 
the virtues that spoke my will and that told them what they should do before I 
(with all my freedom) would come into them. And because they did not do it, 
they have remained “with themselves,” as you have heard. The free annihilated 
people (decorated with delights, who see their own servitude by themselves), 
know this — for the true sun shines in their light. They see the dust-specks in 
the ray of sunlight because of the brightness of the sun and of the ray. And 
when such a sun is in the soul, and such a ray and such brightness, the body no 
longer is weak nor the soul afraid, for the true Sun of Justice never healed a soul 
without healing the body, when He performed His miracles on earth, unless He 
healed body and soul. He still does the same thing, but He does not do it for 
anyone who does not have faith in this. 

Now listen: He is great and powerful and very free and disencumbered of all 
things. Faith sanctifies those who have faith in Him.7? 


Guarnieri/Verdeyen, 218-219; similarly in Middle English (ed.) Doiron, page 311 lines 
26-29. 

71 The manuscript gives “amee” (“beloved”), probably in error. 

72 In the Chantilly text, this is the heading of Chapter 78, Guarnieri/Verdeyen, (eds.), 
Mirouer/Speculum, 218. 

73 The Valenciennes manuscript's formulation "Qui en soi se fie" is ambiguous, whereas the 
Chantilly (“Qui en Dieu se fie") and Latin (“qui in Deo confidit") have only one meaning, 
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Love says, I have said that the people whom I exhorted (from their inner 
selves) to obey the virtues’ perfection — but who did not do anything about 
it — will remain encumbered with themselves until death. Even if they exerted 
hard efforts “with themselves" every day, trying to attain the apostles' perfec- 
tion through an effort of their will, still they would never be disencumbered of 
themselves. Nobody would expect that. 


Appendix 2. The Teaching of the Mirror of Simple Souls in Spiritual 
Literature Intended for Layfolk: Advice on the Subject of Everyday 
Behavior [Advisemens sur le fait du gouvernement quotidien |"^ 


[Love] is that virtue that unites and joins the soul with God and leads her to 
Him. The other virtues remain outside [...], but Love abandons body and soul, 
and abandons all created things, and does not wait for the time to come, but 
rushes all the way to God, not stopping at anything but Him alone. Love forgets 
herself to listen to Him, and does not settle for anything less than God, not 
even if someone offered her the whole world. He is her entire focus and trea- 
sure. And because she raises our spirit so high (whereas the other virtues re- 
main unmoving), Love is the culmination and goal of our whole undertaking. 
When she is perfect, she is as though she were so crazy and drunk that often 
she does not know what she is doing nor what she is saying. For example, when 
she talks to God, she does not take into account His majesty and greatness. She 
does not consider His power nor His excellence, before which the beatified 
spirits tremble in heaven. And even though this love is still existing in this vale 
of sadness, she is so bold that she does not consider any of this [folio 108v], and 
she feels no shame nor fearfulness nor fear of being pushed away; instead, she 
rushes everywhere in divine sweetness and goodness, like crazy, without re- 
flecting. And she does not think about whether she deserves it or not. She does 
not worry at all about her merit. She puts all that behind her. God's goodness 
and sweetness is her merit; she does not ask for any other. And if it sometimes 


“who trusts in God" (Guarnieri/Verdeyen (eds.), Ch. 78, 220-221). Although soi is properly 
a reflexive pronoun (such that "Qui en soi se fie" means "Who trusts in him- or herself"), 
it can also happen that soi serves as a non-reflexive personal pronoun in place of lui, in 
which case the phrase means "Who trusts in Him,” that is, in God — although the reverse 
substitution, of [ui in place of soi, is much more common in Valenciennes ms. 239. 

74 Oxford, Bodleian Library, ms Douce 365, folios 108r-u0r, an extract from the chapter 
about "the behavior of perfect people" Manuscript discussed by Kathleen Chesney, 
"Notes on Some Treatises of Devotion Intended for Margaret of York (MS. Douce 365), 
Medium Aevum 20 (1951): 1-39; and by Richard E.F. Straub, David Aubert, escripvain et 
clerc (Amsterdam, 1995). 
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happens that people ask her privately what it is, in the depth of her heart, that 
makes her so bold and so presumptuous as to approach God in this way and 
to speak with Him so familiarly, and if anyone tells her that she is not wise, 
she admits that she is completely crazy and that everything people tell her in 
reproach of her presumptuousness is true, but she cannot help it. Love rules 
over her — Love who is of such nature that wherever she goes, she wants to have 
control over everything and to have everything obey her. All sense of reason is 
put aside, moderation and measure no longer have any effect on her, and as 
long as she is in this state she cannot do anything else. And if there is any fault 
in this, she attributes it all to God and says that He is the cause of it, since He 
has shown her so many signs of love, such vast ones and such personal ones, so 
full of infinite sweetness and immeasurable goodness, that He has driven her 
completely crazy and enchanted her in love. Even more, she is amazed that she 
does not go crazier and out of her mind, given and considering the [limitless] 
limits that Our Lord has placed on His love.?5 Then she rushes into such a fer- 
vor of love, she is immersed in divine goodness [folio 109r] and she falls asleep 
in such a way that she does not know whether she exists or not, she lets go of 
everything and she goes beyond herself, she rises above herself, and itis a great 
miracle that when she rises above herself in this way, she — by herself — does 
more than is possible for her, and she surpasses all her strength, and she is no 
longer in herself but is completely transformed and transported into God. And 
she does not mention herself, any more than if she did not exist. Nothing more 
is heard about her; God has completely taken over. And such is the glorious 
death of perfect people. 

Perfect people's love is generous love. Complete and perfect generosity is 
when one does something for someone without expecting any reward or wage, 
but only for love and as a pure gift. And this love is like that, since (in what she 
does for God) she has no consideration except for love. Various people serve 
God in different ways: for example, some of them do it out of fear of being pun- 
ished, and they are servile and unfree, subjugated unwillingly, and if they saw 
that they could sin without being punished then they would do it. And there- 
fore their service is not acceptable until they attain a different status, since 
their service is good, so to speak, only by force. Also, others serve God with 
the intention that He should give them high gifts in this world and in the next, 
considering His vast generosity and His infinite great wealth. And these people 
are not at all to be condemned, [folio 109v] but still, in comparison to perfect 
people, they are truly merchants, for they serve God for gain and for their own 


75 The concept of limited love (worldly love that the soul can feel for God) contrasts with the 
limitless love that God feels for humanity and demonstrated by means of the Passion and 
Redemption. 
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profit, but perfect love does not have such considerations, since if there were 
no heaven or hell then perfect love would never do any less. She has no fearful- 
ness or fear of being damned. She does not think about whether or not she will 
benefit. For her, it is enough just to love. The whole reason why this love does 
everything without wanting to ask for any other reward for it, is that she [love] 
herself is her reward. She does not ask for anything else; she does not want to 
be a merchant toward God. She does not ask Him what good He will do for 
her in exchange for her love. She does not want to sell but to give herself freely 
and generously without asking for anything in exchange. And here this is free 
noble love, that does not get mixed up in any practice of commerce, for she is 
rich enough in and of herself."6 She does not need to beg, for she herself is her 
own wealth, her own paradise, her own delights and pleasures; and so she does 
not seek any other wage nor other recompense. As long as she can love, this is 
enough. As long as she has this, she is rich and powerful. And indeed she loves, 
not at all for the good or the satisfaction that she gets out of love (however 
great it may be), but only for the goodness and bounty of Him whom she loves. 
For her, everything goes back to Him, and nothing goes back to herself. Her 
love does not come back to her, but always reaches toward what she loves. Her 
love stays there without [folio or] leaving or separating from it. Thus she goes 
outside herself and stays outside herself without returning to herself... 


Appendix 3. An Antidote: The Book of the Discipline of Divine Love 
[Le livre de la discipline d'amour divine]"* 


May it please God that some smarter and more creative and more expert cleric 
than I am may be willing to undertake to expand on and explain the afore- 
mentioned works of love, by elucidating some statements from the Book of 
the Simple Annihilated Soul that are difficult and risky for many people — such 
as (by the habit of deep meditations), in the imagination, comparisons made 


76 The passage not only echoes specific passages from the Mirror (such as “C’est la cous- 
tume... de gens marchans, qui sont au monde appellez villains, car villains sont ilz, car 
ja gentilz hons ne ce scet mesler de marchandise, ne estre pour luy" Guarnieri/Verdeyen 
(eds.), Mirouer/Speculum, Ch. 63, 182) but also more generally is steeped in the Mirror's 
atmosphere and vocabulary, as we find in the Advisemens’ statements about not begging, 
about being one's own paradise, and so on. 

77 Quoted from the edition published by Regnault Chaudière, Paris, 1519, folios 10r—11v. This 
is the end of the prologue, in the copy from Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms. 
Réserve, D 42239, pages 19-22 (folios 10r-11v). For an edition of this passage within a lon- 
ger selection in French, accompanying a historical study of the Discipline of Divine Love, 
see Hasenohr, “La seconde vie du Miroir (ed.) Piron, 289-297. 
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by the understanding of things that are materially [folio 10v] and effectively 
impossible (of themselves) and imply contradictions between them, such as 
being both God and part of creation at the same time; being nothingness and 
enjoying tolerating intolerable and unthinkable torments; having will [volo- 
nté] without a will [vouloir]; relinquishing and letting go of God and His glory 
(that He would have granted willingly, by means of the merits of Jesus Christ's 
humanity and the prayers of the Virgin Mary and the saints) in order to will 
divine will more fully;? having willfully reduced one's will to pure nothing- 
ness and put an end to all the virtues, good works, holy desires and devout 
feelings,"? and put love to death, so much that one could no longer take into 
consideration the harshness of God's judgment nor the sweetness of His mercy 
nor of whatever gifts and good things that God (in His goodness) might be able 
to give out of love.8° 

These statements and others like them are not and never were supported by 
the texts nor glosses of Holy Scripture, nor by any people guided by good, solid, 
sane understanding, but rather such claims always have been discouraged - in 
particular for simple people with little sense and limited understanding — no 
matter how much mental finesse, virtuousness of lifestyle, [folio ur] practice in 
virtues, fervor of spirit, or abundance of grace they might have. And, addition- 
ally, it is absurd and impertinent to ask us and want to find out from us what 
we would do if someone loved us more than God, and if we loved someone else 
more than God, and if God loved someone else more than us?! — which are very 
convoluted things, highly risky, contrary to the apostle's [Paul's] teaching and 
to what is said above, that there is no greater wisdom than moderation. 

For the time being (not without reason), I will abstain from explaining how 
such things can and should be understood, and the disastrous consequences 
of their being misunderstood. And I am doing this without wronging or saying 
anything negative about the privilege of the Far-near®? — that is to say, the ac- 
tion and the result that God can and does create when he comes down to the 


78 The anonymous author appears to be criticizing the parts of the Mirror in which the Soul 
sings of “perdicion ... de propre vouloir, et si voit par lumiere que Vouloir doit vouloir le 
seul divin vouloir, sans aultre vouloir ..." Ch. 118, 326. 

79 On dismissing the virtues, Mirror Ch. 6, 24 and Ch. 21, 80-82; on letting go of good works, 
Ch. 84, 240 and Ch. n8, 330. 

80 Concerning the infinite bounty of God's gifts, the author of the Discipline d'amour divine 
may be referring to the Mirror's Chapter 117, especially 314. 

81 Here the author is criticizing the thought-experiments in the Mirror, Ch. 131, especially 
384. 

82 By “the privilege of the Far-near Marguerite means an experience or “gift” that God 
(both transcendently far from humans and intimately immanent) gives directly to the 
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soul and takes her and unites her to Himself by an emanation of divine love, 
and when, in a single gift of divine light, by an opening and quick closing of a 
high piercing lightning-flash, He suddenly reveals Himself — that is to say, He 
reveals her to herself?? and reveals Him to herself, He very high and she very 
low.84 But all this is and should be kept secret and not [folio uv] revealed, and, 
as Saint Paul says, it is not permissible for a human being and poor sinner to 
speak of it.85 

Nonetheless, in order to satisfy my devotion, and stir up my fervor and heat 
up the pernicious lukewarmness of my wicked will (that so quickly and so of- 
ten cools away from true and holy love which is the soul's life and joy), in the 
present treatise that anybody who wants to can call The Discipline of Divine 
Love, I have undertaken (may it be without presumption!) to write and explain 
(without anything convoluted nor elaborately structured) some exercises and 
considerations that will be valuable and help a person love God safely and seek 
and find Him effectively and beneficially for salvation, and thus finally reach 
and attain the perfection of pure and fine divine love, to the glory of Him who 
is all love, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. Amen. 


annihilated soul, such as in the revelation that the Mirror describes as resembling a 
lightning-strike. 

83 The correction introduced in the edition of the passage as proposed in “La seconde vie 
du Miroir" (ed.) Piron, 296 (where the sequence “elle a lui" is substituted for the original 
reading "elle a elle") is a manifest contradiction. 

84  Thisrefers to the Mirouer, "Ce Loingpres, que nous appellons esclar a maniere d'ouverture 
et de hastive clousure, prent l'Ame..." Ch. 58, 168; et "l'espandement de la divine amour, 
qui se monstra a moy par divine lumiere d'un esclar haultain persant qui me monstra 
soubdainement et luy et moy. C'est assavoir luy tres hault, et moy si bas,” Ch. 132, 390 (also 
noted in Kocher, "The Apothecary's Mirror’ 23-46). 

85  2Cor124. 


CHAPTER 7 


The Latin Manuscripts of The Mirror 
of Simple Souls* 


Justine L. Trombley 


74 Introduction 


The Latin tradition of The Mirror of Simple Souls (Speculum Simplicium Ani- 
marum) is a vast and still mostly untapped source of information on the his- 
tory of the Mirror's post-condemnation circulation. The surviving manuscripts 
reveal a lively, multi-faceted reception of the Latin Mirror amongst later me- 
dieval readers. On the one hand, it was immensely popular and successful; on 
the other, it was plagued by controversy and re-condemnation, and ruffled the 
feathers of many a 15th-century churchman. Though we have yet to fully dis- 
cover the people behind the Latin tradition—its original translator, its copi- 
ers, its specific readers—the available evidence reveals a diverse circulation of 
manuscripts, both in terms of its audience and reception as well as its various 
physical manuscript forms. This chapter examines key aspects and issues in 
this varied tradition, discussing the characteristics of the surviving Latin man- 
uscripts, the manuscript evidence revealing a negative reception of the Mirror, 
the potential origins of the Latin translation, its modes of dissemination, and 
the controversy it sparked amongst several religious circles in its 15th-century 
circulation in Northern Italy.! 

The Latin tradition of the Mirror is represented today in six extant man- 
uscripts: Vatican City, Biblioteca apostolica vaticana, Vat. lat. 4355, Rossianus 


* [would like to thank Robert Stauffer and Wendy Terry for inviting me to contribute to this 
volume. Thanks also to Zan Kocher and Robert Lerner for their many useful criticisms and 
comments which helped to greatly improve this piece. 

1 Late medieval opposition to the Latin Mirror tradition formed the subject of my doc- 
toral thesis, Justine Trombley, The Mirror Broken Anew: The Manuscript Evidence for 
Opposition to Marguerite Porete’s Latin Mirror of Simple Souls in the Later Middle Ages 
(PhD diss, University of St Andrews, 2014), which contains detailed studies of the 
codices Laud Latin 46, Vat. lat. 4953, and Ms 1647, as well as a more in-depth analysis 
of the events in Northern Italy. I am now preparing this thesis for publication as a 
monograph. 
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4, Chigianus B 1v 41, Chigianus C Iv 85, Vat. lat. 4953, and Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, Laud Latin 46.2 Of these six, only four are complete Mirror copies— 
the remaining two consist of a list of quotes from a Latin Mirror which are 
refuted as errors (Vat. lat 4953), and the fragments of a once-complete Mirror 
copy which had most of its pages removed from the codex (Laud Latin 46). 
Five of the manuscripts are of Italian provenance; the sixth, Laud Latin 46, was 
copied in southern Germany in the 15th century? 

One Latin translation of the Mirror was made in England at the end of the 
15th century by Richard Methley (1450/1-1527/8), a Carthusian monk of the 
Mount Grace Charterhouse in Yorkshire.* This translation survives in Cam- 
bridge, Pembroke College, Ms 221, an early 16th-century copy done at the Sheen 
Charterhouse by the scribe William Derker, and which also contains Methley's 
translation of the 14th-century Middle English mystical work The Cloud of Un- 


2 Aseventh manuscript, Padua, Biblioteca universitaria, MS 1647, which contains refutations of 
extracts from a Latin Mirror, can now be added to the above list, but its re-discovery has oc- 
curred too late for it to be discussed at length in this piece. On this manuscript see Justine L. 
Trombley, *New Evidence on the Origins of the Latin Mirror of Simple Souls from a Forgotten 
Paduan Manuscript" forthcoming in the Journal of Medieval History. 

3 There has been some debate over the origins of Laud Latin 46. Michael Sargent has stat- 
ed that the handwriting of this manuscript does not resemble a German hand and has said 
that this manuscript is in fact Italian, based on a consultation with Nigel Palmer. See “Medi- 
eval and Modern Readership of Marguerite Porete's Mirouer des simples ámes anienties: the 
Continental Latin and Italian Tradition,” in Alessandra Petrina (ed.), The Medieval Transla- 
tor/Traduire au Moyen Age 15: In principio fuit interpres (Turnhout, 2013), 85-96, at 87-88, n. 
8. I thank the author for pre-publication access to this article. The Bodleian Library desig- 
nates this manuscript as "German," though the reason for this designation is unexplained. 
(See H.O. Coxe, Bodleian Library Quarto Catalogues: Laudian Manuscripts, reprinted from 
the edition of 1858-1885, with corrections, additions, and historical introduction by R.W. 
Hunt (Oxford, 1973), 21-23.) The opinions of Sandro Bertelli and Attilio Bartoli Langeli are 
that the hands of this manuscript do not look at all Italian, but also not necessarily German. 
For the moment they have described the hands as “Northern European.” I thank David Fal- 
vay and Frances Andrews for facilitating consultation of Bertelli and Langeli. It is possible 
that the codex was copied in Germany by a non-German scribe. There are two watermarks 
in Laud Latin 46 that are almost an exact match to two South German watermarks (one 
from Pappenheim in 1442 and one from Frankfurt-am-Main in 1450), so unless further paleo- 
graphical/codicological evidence comes to light, I will refer to this manuscript as German in 
origin. 

4 For an edition of the Methley manuscript see Richard Methley, Speculum animarum sim- 
plicium: A glossed Latin version of "the Mirror of Simple Souls," (ed.) John Clark, Analecta Car- 
tusiana 266 (2010). 
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knowing.® This version of the Mirror, first completed on 9 December 1491, is 
attributed to Jan van Ruusbroec, the 14th-century Flemish mystic, and con- 
tains Methley's prologue and glosses on the text in addition to numerous other 
marginal comments and corrections in later hands.$ This Latin Mirror, how- 
ever, was made from the Middle English version and does not belong to the 
Continental Latin transmission. Therefore this manuscript is not discussed 
further in this chapter.” 

In terms of specific ownership, there is only one manuscript which indi- 
cates where and when it was copied. A note in Chigianus C Iv 85 tells us that 
it was written in the Benedictine monastery in Subiaco, Italy, in November of 
1521.8 As to the ownership of the other four codices, we are left in the dark. 
None contain any marks of specific ownership, though by examining some of 
their physical characteristics and the nature of their contents, a few educated 
guesses can be made as to their general audience.? 


5 A description of Pembroke 221 can be found in Montague Rhodes-James, A descriptive cat- 
alogue of the manuscripts in the library of Pembroke College, Cambridge (Cambridge: 1905), 
197398. The description states that a fragment of this Mirror is found in Laud Latin 46, 
though Laud Latin 46's fragment belongs to the Continental Latin Mirror tradition and is not 
from Methley's translation. 

6 See Clark (ed.), Speculum animarum simplicium, 1, fn. 2 for the Ruusbroec attribution. On 
Methley’s glosses, see Edmund Colledge and Romana Guarnieri, "The Glosses by ‘M.N? and 
Richard Methley to the Mirror of Simple Souls," in Archivio italiano per la storia della pietà 5 
(1968): 357-382. 

7 For more on Richard Methley and his Latin Mirror translation, see Clark (ed.), Speculum 
animarum simplicium, Colledge and Guarnieri, "The Glosses by ‘M.N? and Richard Meth- 
ley,” 357-382; Sara Harris, "In cordis tui scrinio conserua' Richard Methley, The Cloud of 
Unknowing and Reading for Affectivity, Marginalia (April 2011): 14-26; James Hogg, “Rich- 
ard Methley's Latin Translations: The Cloud of Unknowing and Porete's the Mirror of Simple 
Souls,” Studies in Spirituality 12 (2002): 82-104; Laura Saetveit Miles, “Richard Methley and the 
Translation of Vernacular Religious Writing into Latin,' in After Arundel: Religious Writing 
in Fifteenth-Century England, (eds.) Kantik Ghosh and Vincent Gillespie (Turnhout: 2012): 
449—466; and Nicholas Watson, "Melting Into God the English Way: Deification in the Mid- 
dle English Version of Marguerite Porete's Mirouer des simple âmes anienties,’ in Prophets 
Abroad: The Reception of Continental Holy Women in Late-Medieval England, (ed.) Rosalynn 
Voaden (Cambridge: 1996), 19-50, at 48. 

8 Chigianus C 1v 85, f. 140v. Described in Paul Verdeyen, introduction to Le Mirouer des Simples 
Ames/Speculum Simplicium Animarum, by Marguerite Porete, (eds.) Romana Guarnieri and 
Paul Verdeyen, in Corpus Christianorum Continuatio Mediaevalis (Turnhout: Brepols, 1986), 
XI, [Hereafter Speculum CCCM], x1. 

9 Paolo Mariani has suggested, based upon its contents and geographical origins, that 
the Laud codex may have been owned by a congregation of the Devotio Moderna, a lay- 
devotional movement active in the Netherlands and in Germany in the late 14th and 15th 
centuries. See Paolo Mariani, “Liber e contesto: Codici miscellanei a confronto,” in Giulia 
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The five manuscripts that are (or once were) complete Latin Mirrors all 
point, unsurprisingly, to readers interested in contemplation and mysticism, 
and more specifically instruction and guidance in these two categories. Those 
who read these copies of the Mirror collected works which not only discussed 
contemplation and mystical union, but which were also meant to guide the 
reader towards advancement in both. They built these guides by binding the 
Mirror with both traditional, well-established works—such as Richard of St. 
Victor's Benjamin Minor and extracts from Pseudo-Dionysius—as well as with 
newer, more daring mystics such as the Catalan mystic and theologian Ramon 
Lull and the Italian mystic Angela of Foligno.!? But next to these sophisticated 
mystical texts there are also more practical and simpler works, such as an Eas- 
ter table, a collection of Pseudo-Augustinian epistles, and Martin of Braga's De 
quattuor virtutibus, works which on the whole are meant to guide the reader in 
more down-to-earth, day-to-day matters of virtuous spiritual living. 

The common theme of mysticism, however, did not de facto mean a unifor- 
mity of audience in other aspects. Indeed, the Mirror seems to have travelled 
across multiple boundaries of wealth and education, and was copied for vary- 
ing uses. Four of the five codices—Vat. lat. 4355, Chigianus B Iv 41, Chigia- 
nus C Iv 85, and Rossianus 4—are quite small, with the largest (Vat. lat. 4355) 
measuring only 21.3 x 14.8 cm. This suggests a desire for easy portability, or 
perhaps for easy concealment of a text that may have been considered less 
than orthodox. 

The Mirror also seems to have interested people of varying financial means. 
Two of the codices—Vat. lat. 4355 and Chigianus B Iv 41— give the impression 
of moderate wealth, as they are copied on heavy, high quality paper and their 
texts are carefully and neatly laid out. While certainly not luxurious, someone 
expended a respectable amount of money on their execution. Rossianus 4, by 
comparison, has a much shabbier appearance, written on thick, rough parch- 
ment which is often uneven around the edges, and the attempts at decoration 
in red and blue on its first folio are slightly messy and inelegant, indicating less 
precision and therefore perhaps less investment in its execution. The same can 


Barone and Jacques Delarun (eds.), Angele de Foligno: Le dossier (Rome, 199), 71-144, at 
85. On the Devotio Moderna in general, see John van Engen, Sisters and Brothers of the 
Common Life: The Devotio Moderna and the World of the Later Middle Ages (Philadelphia, 
2008). 

10 These works are found, respectively, in Chigianus B 1v 41, Rossianus 4, and Laud Latin 
46. The original textual context of the Subiaco Mirror is unclear, since it is a single libel- 
lus that was bound up with a number of other works from various different time periods, 
some of which were written as late as the 18th century. There is, however, a medieval copy 
of Nicholas of Cusa's De docta ignorantia which immediately follows the Mirror in this 
manuscript. 
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be said for Laud Latin 46, which is constructed of mixed parchment and paper, 
both of middling quality. All of the manuscripts are very plain in appearance; 
none contain illumination or decoration of any kind, save for the occasional 
pen flourish, red and blue initials, or a few decorative lines in red and blue, as 
in Rossianus 4. They were clearly made for practical use and not for display. 

Though composition of a text in Latin often evokes images of the educated 
elite, the Mirror's audience was probably more varied. Some codices—such as 
Vat. lat. 4355 and Chigianus B 1v 41—have scripts which are small and heav- 
ily abbreviated, with very few breaks in the text, indicating that their readers 
were expected to be highly literate.!! Another—Rossianus 4—is written in a 
very large, highly legible script which is hardly abbreviated at all. Addition- 
ally, this text provides the reader with character designations, written in red, 
before each voice in the Mirror, providing clear distinction between the dif- 
ferent speakers.!? This gives a much more open and accessible aspect to the 
text, seeming to guide the reader along and signposting shifts in the text with 
red paragraph marks. At the end of this manuscript is a fragment of Pseudo- 
Dionysius written in the Italian vernacular. All of these features indicate this 
book was probably meant for someone of Lesser Latin literacy. 

Thus the Mirror seems to have had a relatively diverse readership in its Latin 
tradition, and was not merely of interest to one particular social group. This 
diversity also becomes evident in the history of its Northern Italian circulation, 
discussed later in this chapter. 


7.2 The Latin in Relation to the Vernacular Traditions 


The Latin is closely related to the French of the Chantilly manuscript and the 
Italian translations, as the Latin was probably made from an ancestor of the 
former, and the latter were originally made from the Latin.“ Though there are 


11 I thank Elizabeth A.R. Brown for this observation. Vat. lat. 4355 also contains margi- 
nalia, which has yet to be examined, a project which Pablo García-Acosta is currently 
undertaking. 

12 This convention is also used in the French Chantilly Ms. 

13 The observation regarding Rossianus's handwriting is also Brown's. 

14 This similarity between the Chantilly and the Latin has been noted by Povl Skårup, "La 
langue du Miroir des simples âmes attribué à Marguerite Porete’, Studia Neophilologica 
60.2 (1988): 231-236; Genvieve Hasenohr, “La tradition du Miroir des simples âmes au XVe 
siècle: de Marguerite Poréte (+1310) à Marguerite de Navarre’, in Comptes rendus des sé- 
ances de l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 4 (1999): 1347-1366, at 1358; Suzanne 
Kocher, Allegories of Love in Marguerite Porete's Mirror of Simple Souls (Turnhout, 2008), 
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many textual and structural variations between the Latin and the French, Eng- 
lish, and Italian versions of the Mirror, they are not so significantly different 
that they alter the overall content. The Latin does contain four chapters (the 
latter half of 134, Chapters 135, 136, and first half of137), which are missing in the 
French, but this is due to the physical loss of two folios in the Chantilly manu- 
script, rather than deliberate omission.!? The Latin also preserves at the end of 
its text the appraisals from John of Quérénaing, Franc of Villiers, and Godfrey of 
Fontaines which are not present in the French manuscript but appear in both 
the Middle English and Italian.!6 Unlike both Chantilly and the Middle English, 
the majority of Latin manuscripts do not contain chapter divisions—only Chi- 
gianus B Iv 41 and Laud Latin 46 have them, and Chigianus the only one to have 
titles for its chapters." No one manuscript's chapter divisions are the same as 
another, both within the Latin tradition and the Mirror manuscript tradition 
as a whole. This variation suggests that chapter divisions were later interpola- 
tions in the text, additions by readers who may have felt that the Mirror's com- 
plicated contents needed a more structured layout in order to be more easily 
understood. In a similar vein, one manuscript, Rossianus 4, contains the char- 
acter labels of Love, the Soul, and Reason, which also appear in the Chantilly 
version, the only other manuscript in the entire Mirror corpus to do so. Again, 
these labels were probably added later, to provide noticeable breaks in the text 
and to signpost each statement, making the text easier to follow. 

Along with these additions, there are also omissions in the main body of 
the Latin texts, omissions which may be examples of deliberate censorship, 
carried out due to the controversial nature of their content.!? For example, the 


50; and Robert Lerner, “New Light on the Mirror of Simple Souls" Speculum 85 (2010): 
91-116, at 114-115.. The relationship between the French tradition and the Latin is dis- 
cussed further below. That the Italian was made from the Latin tradition was first noted 
by Florio Banfi (the pseudonym of Hungarian scholar Ladislao Holik-Barabàs) in “Lo Spec- 
chio delle anime semplici dalla B. Margarita d'Ungaria scripto", Memorie Domenicane 57 
(1940): 3-10, 133-139, at 137. 

15 Noted in The Mirror of Simple Souls, trans. and (eds.) Edmund Colledge, Judith Grant, and 
J.C. Marler, (Indiana, 1999), 171. The titles for these chapters are present in the Chantilly 
manuscript's table of contents, so were intended to appear in the codex. This section is 
also present in the Middle English and Italian translations. All subsequent references to 
Mirror chapters are based upon the Chantilly chapter forms unless otherwise specified. 

16  Inthe Middle English the appraisals appear at the beginning, as part of the prologue to 
the main text. 

17 A chapter table comprises ff. 39r-4or in Chigianus B Iv 41, and ‘c. 2” is written in the mar- 
gins next to the second paragraph of the Laud Latin 46 fragment (f. 7ov). 

18 Lerner, “New Light”, 11. The chapter in question can be found in Speculum CCCM, 63-65. 
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third stanza of the poem from Chapter 121, and the long “song” of the Anni- 
hilated Soul that comprises Chapter 122—in which Marguerite mentions the 
disapproval of her work by beguines and the four Mendicant Orders—are 
entirely absent from the Latin.? The majority of Chapter 15, which discusses 
pounding the Eucharist in a mortar as a way of discussing the humanity of 
Christ, is also missing. It is possible, though, that these omissions are mere 
lacunae in transmission, since there are several other passages within the Mir- 
ror which, if one were looking to edit particular statements in order to avoid 
controversy, would have been much more contentious than the chapter on the 
Eucharist, and all of these passages have survived intact in the Latin.20 This is 
particularly evident in Vat. lat. 4953, with its thirty passages from a Latin Mirror 
which are marked as errors. Furthermore, this general section of the Mirror— 
namely Chapters 122-137— seems to have been problematic in its transmission 
in general for most of the linguistic traditions; in addition to Chantilly's miss- 
ing folios, the Middle English also lacks the latter half of Chapter 122 as well as 
Chapters 123-125 and the first part of 126.7! 

Within the Latin tradition itself, every manuscript shares relatively the 
same reading as all the others; no one vastly differs from another in terms of 
content. Though a detailed analysis of the textual variants between the Latin 
manuscripts has yet to be undertaken, preliminary examinations show that, 
though there are no major differences between the various Latin codices, there 
are certain "pockets" of manuscripts that match more closely in their variants 
than with others. The most readily apparent difference is between the readings 
of Vat. lat 4355—which Verdeyen used as his main text for his modern printed 


19 The last section of Chapter 121 is also missing from the Latin. See Speculum CCCM, 
339-349. 

20 For example, the Latin noticeably retains the provocative passage (not present in the 
Chantilly Ms) at the end of Chapter 117, where the Annihilated Soul states that she is the 
salvation of every creature and the glory of God, by reason of her wretchedness. (Specu- 
lum CCCM, 313-314) This passage is quoted as an error in Vat. lat. 4953. See Romana Guar- 
nieri, “Il movimento del libero spirito: testi e documenti" in Archivio italiano per la storia 
della pietà 4 (1965): 350—708, at 660. This manuscript is discussed in more detail below. 
Michael Sargent has noted that the passage about the Eucharist is not heterodox, but 
may have been considered “irreverent.” See “Medieval and Modern Readership of Mar- 
guerite Porete's Mirouer des simples ámes: The Old French and Middle English Traditions," 
in Nicole Rice (ed.) Middle English Religious Writing in Practice: Texts, Readers, and Trans- 
formations (Turnhout, 2013), 56. I thank the author for allowing me pre-publication access 
to this article. 

21 This lacuna in the English is noted by Lerner, “New Light," 100, and in Speculum CCCM, 
342. 
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version of the Latin—and those of Rossianus 4, Chigianus B Iv 41, and Chi- 
gianus C Iv 85, to which can also be added the fragments found in Laud Latin 
46 and Vat. lat. 4953, which consistently agree with these three manuscripts, 
making this general version of the Latin the one with the widest dissemina- 
tion, in terms of both numbers of manuscripts and geographic spread, given 
Laud Latin 46's German origins.?? Within this general divide, there seem to be 
certain sub-groups: Chigianus B Iv 41 more often agrees with Vat. lat. 4355, and 
Rossianus 4, Vat. lat. 4953, and Chigianus C 1v 85 seem to match each other 
more frequently than with Chigianus B rv 41.23 Outside all of this is Chigianus 
C rv 85, whose grammar and vocabulary has in many places been simplified in 
order to make it more understandable.24 

Vat. lat. 4355 has been described as bolder than the other Latin Mirrors, as 
it contains a daring sentence—in which the Soul says that contemplatives 
should not wish to increase in divine knowledge—which is not present in 
Chantilly, but is present in the Middle English.?5 But there are also additions— 
or omissions—in some of the other Latin codices which may also be consid- 
ered bold. For example, in Chapter 28, in which Love describes how the Soul 
“is submerged in the sea of joy" (submergitur in mari gaudiorum) and how 
she feels no joy and is transformed into joy itself, there is a following explana- 
tory sentence which attempts to clarify the preceding passage: "Likewise, she 
says that she rejoices more concerning that which can be communicated to 
no one, than in that which is able to be communicated, because that is small 
and momentary, and the former is infinite and unending."$ This clarifying 
statement, however, is not present in Rossianus 4 or Chigianus C 1v 85. The 
passage concerning the "sea of joy" is the eleventh error in Vat. lat. 4953, dem- 
onstrating that this section was controversial to some, and thus the lack of the 


22 Robert Lerner has also pointed out Vat. lat. 4355's frequent divergence in its readings. See 
"New Light" 114. 

23 There is not enough of Laud Latin 46's text to be able to gauge which "sub group" it be- 
longed to. 

24  Thisis an observation made by both Elizabeth A.R. Brown (private correspondence) and 
Michael Sargent, who states that Chigianus C Iv 85 is “ever idiosyncratic.” See “Medieval 
and Modern Readership: the Continental Latin and Italian Tradition," 92, n. 25. 

25 Lerner, “New Light" 114. Lerner also notes that certain similarities in reading between Vat. 
lat. 4355 and the Middle English translation suggests that whoever made the archetype of 
Vat. lat. 4355 may have consulted a version of the Mirror closer to that which was used for 
the Middle English version. See Lerner, “New Light”, 114-115. 

26 Speculum CCCM, 97. "Item dicit quod plus gaudet de illo quod communicari nulli potest, 
quam quod communicari potest, quia istud est modicum et punctuale, et infinitum et 
interminabile.” All Latin translations are my own unless otherwise indicated. 
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explanatory sentence may be seen as a boldness similar to the inclusion of the 
contemplatives/divine knowledge passage found in Vat. lat. 4355, mentioned 
above. Another example can be found in Chapter 21, where Love states that “It 
is true that this [Soul] has taken freedom from the Virtues,” which, in Vat. lat. 
4355, is followed by the qualifying statement "so far as concerns their use, and 
as concerns the desire of that which the Virtues seek or require. But the Virtues 
have not taken freedom from these [Souls], and are continuously with them.”2” 
The second, explanatory part of this sentence is missing from Rossianus 4, Chi- 
gianus B Iv 41, and Chigianus C 1v 85.28 Thus one Latin copy is not necessarily 
more daring than any of the other Latin manuscripts, but rather they vary in 
what bold or explanatory statements they contain or omit. 


7-3 Reactions to the Latin: The Manuscript Evidence 


While these daring passages did not deter the compilers of these manuscripts, 
as most of them clearly believed the Mirror had a place in a distinguished tra- 
dition of great contemplatives and apophatic thinkers, these codices also re- 
flect a troubled tradition, where some of the copyists and/or readers of the 
Mirror were uncomfortable with—or, in some cases, outright opposed to— 
this daring mystical text. A certain uneasiness with the Latin Mirror's contents 
is shown in the incipit and explicit of Chigianus B Iv 41, where the Mirror is 
labelled as speculatissimus, a superlative implying that this work is extremely 
speculative, or not very clear.?9 A note in the 16th-century manuscript Chigia- 
nus C Iv 85, written at the Sacro Speco monastery in Subiaco, mentions that the 
book was not appropriate for printing, since it is too high for “the simple" (sim- 
plicioribus) and is “quasi scandalosus.”®° On the top of folio 130r, in the same 
notating hand, there is another comment, pointing to the passage wherein the 
character of Truth is explaining how the just man falls seven times each day, 


27 “Verum est quod ista licentiam accepit a virtutibus, quantum ad earum usum et quantum 
ad desiderium illius quod virtutes appetunt sive requirunt. Sed virtutes non accipiunt 
licentiam ab istis et continue sunt cum eis.” Speculum CCCM, 81. 

28 See Speculum CCCM, 81. 

29  Thisis also noted by Paul Verdeyen in his introduction to Speculum CCCM, x, and Kathryn 
Kerby-Fulton, Books Under Suspicion: Censorship and Tolerance of Revelatory Writing in 
Late Medieval England, (Notre Dame, 2006), 276. The word speculatissimus is also used 
in the chapter table that comes immediately before the text of the Mirror, on f. 39r of 
Chigianus B rv 41, and again at the conclusion of the text, on f. 102r. 

30 fol. 129v in Chigianus C Iv 85. Noted by Verdeyen, Introduction to Speculum CCCM, XI, 
and Kerby-Fulton, Books Under Suspicion, 276. 
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which states that “This statement seems to be against all the Doctors [of the 
Church]" (Videtur haec expositio esse contra omnes Doctores).?! 

This kind of uneasiness with the Mirror's contents is not unusual; similar 
discomfort appears in the Middle English and French traditions. The prime 
example of this is the translator M.N.'s prologue to the Middle English, where 
M.N. relates how some of the Mirror's words were taken amiss by some read- 
ers, and confesses feelings of “great drede" at translating such a complicated 
and unusual work.?? M.N’s explanatory glosses also demonstrate a desire to 
clarify and explain points that may appear to be doctrinally questionable. In 
the French tradition, Geneviève Hasenohr and Zan Kocher have noted a 15th- 
century French composition, written by an anonymous monk of the Celestine 
monastery of Ambert and entitled La discipline damour divine, which criticiz- 
es some aspects of the Mirror, but which does not wholly reject the work as 
erroneous.?? 

It is clear that in both of these cases there is nothing of the inquisitorial or 
condemnatory. Unease and suspicion are present, but there is a desire to cor- 
rect and explain rather than condemn and destroy. What appears in the Latin 
tradition, however, in both the manuscripts and in contemporary references to 
the Mirror in Italy, are negative attitudes toward The Mirror of Simple Souls that 
cross over from mere suspicion into rejection and condemnation. 

To begin with the manuscript evidence, the most readily apparent example 
of strong opposition to the Latin Mirror is the manuscript Vat. lat. 4953, written 
sometime in the first half of 1439, judging by its contents.?^ The codex is almost 


31 fol.130r in Chigianus C 1v 85. See Speculum CCCM, 287, for the passage upon which it is 
commenting. 

32 Marguerite Porete, The Mirror of Simple Souls: A Middle English Translation, (ed.) Marilyn 
Doiron, Estratto dall'Archivio italiano per la storia della pietà, vol. 5 (1968), 247. For more 
on M.N’s treatment of the Mirror, see Kerby-Fulton, Books Under Suspicion, 272—296. 

33 Zan Kocher, "The Apothecary's Mirror of Simple Souls: Circulation and Reception of Mar- 
guerite Porete's Book in Fifteenth-Century France’, Modern Philology 111.1 (2013: 23-47. 
Geneviève Hasenohr has printed extracts of this work in “La tradition," 1365. See also 
Hasenohr, “La seconde vie du Miroir des Simples Ames en France: Le Livre de la Discipline 
d'Amour Divine,” in Marguerite et le Miroir, 263—217. 

34 This date is supplied by the presence of De grecis errantibus et ipsorum erroribus, a work 
written by Andrea Ispano d'Escobar, bishop of Megara, master of theology and chaplain 
to Pope Eugenius Iv and which was finished in 1437. Emmanuel Candal, who edited this 
treatise in 1952, argues that this particular copy of De grecis contains a section which 
d'Escobar added shortly after the Council was transferred from Ferrara to Florence, which 
occurred in January 1439. See Emmanuel Candal, Introduction to Tractatus Polemico- 
Theologicus de Graecis Errantibus, vol. 1 (Rome, 1952), CXVII. 
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entirely made up of documents relating to theological disputes between the 
Latin Church and the Greek Church, assembled in the context of the Coun- 
cil of Florence (1438-1439), which, led by the initiative of Pope Eugenius Iv, 
sought union between the two Churches.?* On folios 29r-32r, however, there 
is a list of thirty direct quotations taken from a Latin Mirror copy which are 
presented as errors and are followed by refutations which use Scripture and 
theological/legal authorities to point out precisely why the extracts are errone- 
ous. Though the list is incomplete—it starts immediately with a Mirror quote, 
with no formal incipit, and abruptly stops midsentence in another quote—it 
is a very clear case of someone who read the Mirror and, rather than glossing 
its passages to explain away any perceived difficulties, instead made sure that 
such difficulties were known as errors. It was almost certainly compiled by a 
theologian, or perhaps a group of theologians, judging by some of the vocabu- 
lary used and the sources it uses in its refutations, and its format and style are 
similar to those of formal academic assessments of errors and questionable 
propositions.?6 This list’s origins can possibly be located in an assessment of 
the Mirror which took place in 1437, during the course of an inquisition against 
the Mirror conducted by Giovanni da Capestrano and commissioned by Eu- 
genius IV.?? The vicarius of Padua, Antonio Zeno, wrote in a letter he sent to 
the inquisitor Giovanni da Capestrano that, finding the Mirror in Padua, he 
extracted several articles from it which he sent, along with a copy of the en- 
tire work, to the theologians at the University of Padua for assessment.?8 It is 


35 Both Guarnieri and Verdeyen contextualize all of the documents in the codex as stem- 
ming from the Council of Ferrara, though this is slightly misleading, as it gives the impres- 
sion that the codex is a record of events. But it seems more of a reference text for Council 
participants—some of the documents are actually copies of earlier dealings between the 
Greek and Latin churches, such as letters between Pope Gregory x and Michael Paleolo- 
gus from the 13th century. It is the presence of d'Escobar's De grecis errantibus that places 
the context of the document in the Council of Ferrara-Florence. See Guarnieri, “Il movi- 
mento,” 649, and Verdeyen, Introduction to Speculum CCCM, XI. 

36 Guarnieri noted that the sources used in the list indicate a Franciscan/Augustinian school 
of thought, judging by its references to St Bonaventure and other Franciscan thinkers 
such as Richard of Middleton and Alexander of Hales. See Guarnieri, "Il movimento,” 650. 
On theological error lists, see Josef Koch, "Philosophische und Theologische Irrtumslisten 
von 1270-1329. Ein Beitrag zur Entwicklung der Theologische Zensuren,” in Koch, Kleine 
Schriften (Rome, 1973), 423-450. 

37 This inquisition is discussed in more detail below. 

38 See Guarnieri, "Il movimento,” 647. This incident occurred within the larger context of an 
inquisition against the Mirror carried out in Venice by Giovanni da Capestrano, discussed 
below. 
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possible that the list in Vat. lat. 4953 is a partial copy of the Paduan theologians’ 
assessment.3° 

The list’s appearance in Vat. lat. 4953 is mysterious, as its contents have 
nothing to do with Latin-Greek relations, but it is not entirely unprecedented. 
Many of the other documents are also concerned with the refutation of errors, 
though errors which are attributed to the Greek Church instead of the errors 
of any single work. Whoever assembled this manuscript probably mistook the 
Mirror list to also be concerned with Greek theological errors, since it has no 
title, incipit, or explicit which mentions the title of the book or explains its 
purpose. There are two main avenues through which the list could have made 
its way into this codex. The first is that, since Eugenius 1v himself commis- 
sioned an investigation of the Mirror, then a copy of the Paduan theologians' 
examination of it could have been sent to him, and it could then have made 
its way into the company of other documents relating to papal business at the 
time, that is, negotiation of the union between the Greek and Latin churches 
atthe Council of Florence. At some point losing its incipit and explicit, it could 
then have been mistaken for a list of Greek errors. The second avenue comes 
through a historical connection of the Mirror to events surrounding the Coun- 
cil of Basel, the rival council to that of Florence. At the exact same time as the 
Council of Florence was negotiating a union with the Greeks—in the summer 
of 1439—the Mirror was used to accuse Eugenius Iv of heresy at the Council 
of Basel, with allegations that he supported the book and its errors. These er- 
rors had been extracted and presented to the council, which Guarnieri hypoth- 
esized to be a copy of the list drawn up by the Paduan theologians.*° Again, if 
the list were associated with Eugenius in some way, then it could have fallen in 
with other documents connected to him at the time. Thus this document rep- 
resents a persecutory context of the Latin Mirror in terms of both its contents 
and in the context of its potential origins. 

Possibly related to Vat. lat. 4953 are certain marginal marks found in the 
14th-century codex Rossianus 4. There are nineteen passages within this co- 
dex's Mirror copy that are each marked with a single cross drawn in the mar- 
gin. Normally this would not indicate anything suspicious, since crosses were 
frequently used in the margins of manuscripts to highlight certain passages or 
to indicate insertions into the text, but in the case of Rossianus 4, fifteen out 
of the nineteen marked passages are cited as errors in Vat. lat. 4953. This could 
be explained away as coincidence, if it were not for the word "error" written in 
the margin on folio 23r, next to a passage which begins “Ista filia Syon …; where 


39 This theory is put forth by Guarnieri, "Il movimento,” 649—650. 
40 Guarnieri, "II movimento," 650. This incident is discussed in further detail below. 
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it states that the annihilated Soul has no care for masses, sermons, prayers, 
or fasts, and which also appears in Vat. lat. 4953.41 Another marginal note on 
folio 29r appears to read "Nota er|rorem]." This means that, out of twenty-one 
marginal marks or words, sixteen match up exactly with passages which are 
cited as errors in the Vatican list. It appears, then, that these crosses and com- 
ments are not merely drawing the reader's attention to these passages, but are 
evidence of someone who went through this book and marked the passages 
that they found either questionable or, as in the two notes, outright errors.*? 

While Rossianus 4 survived to be read another day, there is one 15th- 
century Latin Mirror—Oxford, Bodleian Library, Laud Latin 46—which was 
less fortunate. This manuscript once contained an entire copy of the Latin 
Mirror, but which now only holds its first page, six stubs, and the closing para- 
graph; the rest of the work was purposefully cut out and unbound from the 
codex. The existence of the last paragraph has previously gone unnoticed, due 
to the fact that the page which immediately follows the one-page Mirror frag- 
ment— containing some of the Pseudo-Augustinian epistles which begin a few 
folios later—was misplaced when the codex was bound, thus giving the ap- 
pearance that the epistles started several folios earlier, and that their initial 
page was taken out along with the rest of the Latin Mirror. 

Though it is possible that this Mirror copy could have been cut out by some- 
one who valued the work and wanted to have it for him-or-herself, there are 
a number of factors pointing to a more destructive impulse. If personal ac- 
quisition lay behind the work's removal, one would assume that, having al- 
ready cut through six of its folios and then having unbound the entire codex 
to remove the remaining folios, the person removing the work would have also 
taken the trouble to take the first page as well. Additionally, this manuscript 
was circulating at a time when the Mirror itself was attracting a wealth of nega- 
tive attention. While much of this attention was situated in Italy, there were 
also German instances of opposition.^? This particular Mirror copy was bound 


41 For the passage in question see Speculum CCCM, 69. 

42 The “crucifying” of passages with crosses does have some precedent in the examination 
of suspect works. When Peter Olivi's works were assessed in 1283, in his response to how 
the excerpts from his works were dealt with by his examiners, Olivi wrote that some of the 
excerpts were “condemned to be crucified or marked with the sign of the cross.” (J.M.M.H 
Thijssen, Censure and Heresy at the University of Paris, 1200-1400 [Philadelphia, 1998], 25. 
See also Josef Koch, “Irrtumslisten,” 437). Though this may not necessarily be what is tak- 
ing place here, it was one way in which suspect statements were marked. 

43 For negative reactions in Italy, see below. A German example comes from the work of 
Johannes Wenck, a theologian at the University of Heidelberg. Wenck acquired an anony- 
mous treatise which attacked the “errors of the beghards’, errors which the anonymous 
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up with two other works that were also subject to suspicion or attacks from 
churchmen in the past, giving the impression that the whole codex may have 
attracted negative attention and scrutiny. Thus there is a strong possibility that 
the Mirror's removal from this manuscript came from a desire to destroy and 
not from a covetous impulse. 

Intriguingly, the Bodleian Mirror also contains a ghost of Marguerite Porete 
herself. The formal title of Speculum Animarum Simplicium in the incipit is 
followed by "Aliter vocatur Margarita" ("Otherwise it is called 'the Pearl [or 
Marguerite]").^5 This is not the only occurrence of margarita in the Latin 


author believed came from a book entitled De simplici anima (On the Simple Soul). Wenck 
appears to have been familiar with the Mirror, as in the margin next to this passage he has 
written Ecce librum de simplici anima. See Vatican, Biblioteca apostolica vaticana, Ms Pal. 
lat. 600, f. 229v, cited inRudolf Haubst, Studien zu Nikolaus von Kues und Johannes Wenck 
aus Handschriften der Vatikanischen Bibliothek (Münster, 1955), 119. Also noted by Lerner 
(citing Haubst), Heresy of the Free Spirit, 170. Haubst also notes that this same passage 
concerning the Mirror states that a copy of it was owned by the Carthusians of Stras- 
sburg, indicating the possible existence of another Latin copy. (Haubst, ibid.) Verdeyen's 
suggestion that the Carthusian copy may be Laud Latin 46 seems unlikely, as there is no 
evidence to suggest a connection between the two. See Verdeyen, Introduction to Specu- 
lum CCCM, XI-XII. 

44 The two other works, Ramon Lull's Commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard and 
the beginning of Angela of Foligno's Memorial, both faced uncertainty or, in Lull's case, 
rejection in later circulations. In the case of Angela, some copies of her work survive with 
a description (present in the Laud Ms) of how her work was examined and approved 
by several churchmen, two of whom were inquisitors and one of whom was Cardinal 
Giacomo da Colonna, an approval which itself became suspect after the excommunica- 
tion of Colonna by Boniface vit1 in 1297. Her possible associations with the controversial 
Spiritual Franciscans also may have hindered dissemination of her book. See the Intro- 
duction to Angela of Foligno's Memorial, (ed.) and trans. Cristina Mazzoni (Cambridge: 
1999), 17. Lull was a controversial figure both during his life and after, and, while highly 
popular with many, he also faced criticism from several later medieval figures such as Jean 
Gerson, Augustinus Triumphus, and the inquisitor Nicholaus Eymerich. Lull's Sentences 
Commentary was actually explicitly condemned by Eymerich in his Directorium Inquisi- 
torum of 1376. See Alois Madre, Die Theologische Polemik gegen Raimundus Lullus: Eine 
Untersuchung zu den Elenchi Auctorum de Raimundo Male Sentientium (Münster: 1973), 74 
andJ.N. Hillgarth, Ramon Lull and Lullism in Fourteenth-Century France (Oxford, 1971), 56, 
213, and 286. It is clear, then, that whoever originally compiled the texts in Laud Latin 46 
hada taste for texts that occupied grey areas of acceptability. 

45 Previous transcriptions have written alias uocatur. This is what appears in Verdeyen, 
Introduction to Speculum CCCM, XII, which is followed by Kerby-Fulton, Books Under 
Suspicion, 277, and Sargent, “Medieval and Modern Readership: The Continental Latin 
and Italian Tradition," 88. The abbreviation which appears in the Laud codex, however, 
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tradition. In Chigianus B 1v 41—which has descriptive titles for each of its 
chapters, the only other Mirror outside the Chantilly codex to do so—there are 
four chapter titles where margarita appears.^9 For example, in the heading for 
what in the Chigianus manuscript is Chapter 2 (five in Chantilly), where “nine 
points" regarding the annihilated Soul are first mentioned, instead of “points” 
the Soul is said to be adorned with “novem spiritualibus margaritis" ("nine spiri- 
tual pearls”).4” Chapter 3’s title (Chantilly Chapter 7) refers to the "multis aliis 
margaritis" (“many other pearls") with which the Soul is adorned.^? Though 
it is still a mystery how and why these "pearls" appear, they are perhaps cryp- 
tic references to Marguerite herself. In no other manuscript are these points 
described as “pearls,” nor is there really a precedent for them to be called as 
such. The word margarita appears only once in the main text of the Mirror, 
in Chapter fifty-two, in which Love, speaking of the annihilated Soul, says *O 
optime Nata, dicit Amor huic pretiosae margaritae (O nobly born one, says Love 
to this precious pearl)"5? Furthermore, though the soul being adorned with 
"spiritualibus margaritis" is a phrase that was used in other spiritual texts, it 
seems too much of a coincidence that margarita should appear both in this 
manuscript and in Laud Latin 46. The presence of these pearls suggest that, 
though knowledge of Marguerite's identity may have become divorced from 
her work, her name at least may have remained with it in some copies. 


7.4 Origins 


In considering how such a shadow of Marguerite was able to live on in the Lat- 
in tradition, one must inevitably ask how this tradition came to be in the first 
place, how it managed to rise— quite literally—from the ashes of its French 
predecessor. 

At the moment, this is impossible to answer; though some textual and con- 
textual evidence offers glimpses into the Latin translation's composition, there 


actually reads Al’, signifying aliter. The use of the 2-shaped round /r/ may have been 
mistaken for an /s/. 

46 These are Chapters 2, 3, 4, and 6 in the Chigianus Ms, Chapters 5, 7, 10, and 13 in the Chan- 
tilly reckoning. 

47 Chigianus B IV 41, f. 41v, and Speculum CCCM, 19. 

48  Chigianus B Iv 41, f. 42v, and Speculum CCCM, 25. 

49 The name "Marguerite" (or “Margherita”) also appears in the Italian tradition, where in 
three manuscripts the work is attributed to "Saint" Marguerite of Hungary. See the chap- 
ter in this volume by Dávid Falvay. 

50 Speculum CCCM, 153. 
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simply isn't enough concrete evidence to point to one particular person, time, 
or place. However, certain aspects of the Mirror and its early circulation can be 
examined and tested as potential avenues for translation. 

The Latin was certainly made from the French, as there are many words in 
the text that seem to be French borrowings, and not Latin words of French ori- 
gin.5! Whether or not this initial translation occurred within France itself has 
been questioned by some scholars. There are no known existing Latin Mirror 
manuscripts that are French in origin or can be placed in France in the 14th or 
15th centuries.5? The evidence of the manuscripts may point to 14th-century 
Italy as the initial place of translation, and several difficulties in translation, 
where the translator seems to have misunderstood or struggled with the sense 
of a word, suggests that the translator was probably not familiar with the origi- 
nal northern French dialect in which the Mirror was composed.5? While further 
linguistic analysis is needed to test these theories, Sylvain Piron has recently 
noted another linguistic characteristic in the Latin which provides a more spe- 
cific context. Piron has noted the use of the word philocapta in the Mirror, a 
word which was created by Ramon Lull between 1276 and 1283.54 This term 
became current mostly in the south of France and in Italy between the years 
1310 and 1330.5? Using this evidence, Piron has theorized that the Latin Mirror 
could have been generated in the Rhóne Valley, in the context of the Council of 
Vienne, where the decree Ad nostrum—with its Mirror-like errors—had been 
constructed.56 Piron notes that the translator was probably a cleric, since the 
Latin used is more theologically explicit in its descriptions of certain concepts 


51 Kocher, Allegories of Love, 50, and Hasenohr “La tradition du Miroir’ 1358. 

52 Romana Guarnieri commented that the handwriting of Rossianus 4 resembles a 
14th-century French hand, but acknowledged that the presence of an Italian language 
fragment of Pseudo-Dionysius the Aeropagite at the end of this manuscript discounts its 
origins as French. See Guarnieri, “Il movimento,” 643. 

53 Sylvain Piron, “Marguerite, Entre les béguines et le maîtres,” in Sean L. Field, Robert E. 
Lerner, and Sylvain Piron (eds.), Marguerite Porete et le Miroir des simples âmes: Perspec- 
tives historiques, philosophique, et littéraires (Paris, 2013), 88; Edmund Colledge also notes 
some translation difficulties in “The Latin Mirror of Simple Souls: Margaret Porette’s ‘ul- 
timate accolade’?” in Helen Philips (ed.) Langland, The Mystics and the Medieval English 
Religious Tradition: Essays in Honour of S.S. Hussey, (Bury St. Edmonds, 1990), 180-183. An 
Italian origin for the Latin has been suggested by Michael Sargent, “Medieval and Modern 
Readership: The Continental Latin and Italian Tradition," 86. 

54 Piron, "Marguerite, Entre les béguines et le maîtres,” 87. 

55 lbid. 

56 Ibid, 88. 
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which are vague in the French.5? A translation in the Rhône Valley would help 
to explain both the translator's difficulty with Marguerite's northern dialect, 
and its relatively rapid appearance in Italy by the mid-14th century.5? Another 
indicator of an origin more removed from the Paris and Valenciennes regions 
can be located in Chapter 82 of the Mirror. In this chapter Marguerite likens 
the annihilated Soul to a river which loses itself once it joins the sea. In the 
Middle French and Middle English texts, the rivers of the Oise and the Seine 
(Middle French) or the Oise and the Meuse (Middle English) are given as ex- 
amples of such a river.?? In the Latin translation, however, there is no mention 
of any specific river, merely “a course of water" or “the water of a river" (una 
aqua/aqua fluminis).9? This could indicate that wherever this translation was 
made, the translator might have felt that his audience would not be familiar 
with the names of the Oise, Meuse, Aisne, or Seine, and therefore omitted any 
river name altogether.f! 

As mentioned above, the readings of the Latin versions tend to match with 
the reading of the Chantilly manuscript, and thus the Latin is likely descended 
from an Old French copy similar to that which was the ancestor of Chantilly.62 
Some have suggested that the tradition from which the Latin was made to be 
doctrinally tamer than that of the Middle English tradition, as some of the 
more daring statements Marguerite makes are “toned down" with qualifying 
statements. This has led Robert Lerner to theorize that the Chantilly and Latin 
traditions are perhaps not entirely accurate witnesses to Marguerite's original 
work, as he does not believe she would have modified her work to make it more 
acceptable.® Michael Sargent, on the other hand, has argued that, due to the 
sheer amount of textual variations present in all four linguistic traditions— 
French, Latin, Middle English, and Italian—no one linguistic tradition of the 
Mirror should be considered superior to another in representing the original 
Mirror. Tam inclined more towards the latter argument. There is both histori- 
cal and textual evidence in the Mirror itself that suggests there were multiple 
versions of the Mirror already circulating during Marguerite's lifetime, edited 


57 Ibid. 

58 Ibid. 

59 See Doiron (ed). the Mirror of Simple Souls: A Middle English Translation, 316, and Specu- 
lum CCCM, 234-235. 

60 Speculum CCCM, 235. The aqua fluminis reading is from Chigianus C 1v 85. 

61  Piron also makes this point, "Marguerite, entre les béguines”, 88. 

62 Hasenohr, “La tradition du Miroir,’ 1358, and Lerner, “New Light”, 14-15. 

63 Lerner, “New Light”, 1013103. 

64 Michael Sargent, “Medieval and Modern Readership of Marguerite Porete's Mirouer des 
simples âmes: The Old French and Middle English Traditions,’ 82. 
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by her own hand as a result of her efforts to justify her work to those who found 
it objectionable.® With so many copies circulating, it is difficult to point to any 
one manuscript or tradition, or any one theoretical ancestor of a tradition, that 
exemplifies what an original Mirror would have looked like, and indeed the 
idea of a single model of “the” original Mirror may not be viable.66 

Keeping this in mind, we turn to the question of when the Latin translation 
originated. As noted above, Sylvain Piron has suggested sometime between the 
years 1310-1330, and it is possible that a Latin Mirror could even have circu- 
lated during Marguerite's lifetime.f? If, as her book and trial documents sug- 
gest, Marguerite sent individual copies of her work to the three assessors men- 
tioned at the end of the Mirror and the bishop of Chálons-sur-Marne, as well 
as having imparted her book to beghards and “others,” this indicates a fairly 
large number of Mirror copies in circulation at a very early stage, which would 
have given it ample opportunity to have found a Latin translator early on.68 
Furthermore, since the existence of so many Mirror copies implies that Mar- 
guerite was a woman of considerable financial means, she may also have been 
able to commission a Latin translation herself, in an attempt to reach as broad 
an audience as possible, though this argument is weakened by the fact that a 
French copy would have sufficed for both Latinate and non-Latinate audiences 
around Marguerite's home region of Hainaut.9? The translator's possible unfa- 
miliarity with Marguerite's dialect also detracts from this argument. 


65 This point is made by Sean L. Field, The Beguine, the Angel, and the Inquisitor: The Trials 
of Marguerite Porete and Guiard of Cressonessart (Indiana, 2012), 55. Kocher also suggests 
the existence of multiple versions in Allegories of Love, 32. 

66 Zan Kocher has pointed out the sheer vastness of variation and the complicated, incom- 
plete relationships between the surviving Mirror codices, which break down the idea of 
a single, monolithic Mirror. Personal correspondence; I thank the author for sharing his 
opinions with me. 

67 Piron, "Marguerite, entre les béguines,” 88. New evidence has now come to light which 
suggests that the Latin translation could have been made before 1317. See Trombley, “New 
Evidence on the Origins of the Latin Mirror of Simple Souls", forthcoming. Kocher believes 
that French and Latin versions were circulating simultaneously in the years leading up to 
Marguerite's second clash with ecclesiastical authorities. See Allegories of Love, 49. 

68  Forthe theory of multiple Mirror copies circulating during Marguerite's lifetime, see Ma- 
rie Bertho, Le miroir des ámes simples et anéanties de Marguerite Poréte: une vie blessée 
damour (Paris, 1993), 29-32, and also Field, The Beguine, the Angel, and the Inquisitor, 
55, and Kocher, Allegories of Love, 32-33. Lerner speculates that there may have been no 
fewer than four or five copies of the Mirror in existence before Marguerite's arrest in 1308. 
See Lerner, “New Light,” 108. 

69 Kocher makes a similar point about Marguerite seeking a wide audience, and possibly 
sending out both Latin and French copies, in Allegories of Love, 49. 
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If not made by Marguerite herself, some have suggested that the Latin ver- 
sion came from her persecutors. Paul Verdeyen theorized that the first Latin 
translation was commissioned by William of Paris in order that he might 
present extracts from it to the Parisian theologians for examination.7° While 
William certainly possessed a copy of the Mirror, as the trial documents note 
that he showed a copy of it to the theologians when consulting them on its 
orthodoxy, William would have been capable of extracting and translating the 
excerpts himself without needing to translate the entire work. This was the 
practice for other vernacular works of the time which were subject to judg- 
ment.”! Given William's explicit statement at Marguerite's sentencing that he 
wanted to exterminate and burn her book, it is unlikely that any copy William 
possessed would have survived and circulated to a wider audience. 

It has also been suggested that the Dominican convent of St. Jacques in Paris 
could have held at least one or two copies of the Mirror, turned in as a result of 
William's command and perhaps, having been turned in at a later date, more 
likely to have escaped destruction than William's copy. These could then have 
been accessed by any who resided there."? Winfried Trusen has argued that 
Berengar of Landora, one of the theologians consulted on Marguerite's book 
and who became the Dominican Master General in 1317, may have given copies 
of the Mirror to some of his provincials, as a way of familiarizing them with the 
threat of so-called "free spirit" ideas so that they could more effectively combat 
them in their jurisdictions." While it is not impossible that Berengar could 
have in some way made his provincials aware of The Mirror of Simple Souls, 
this is an unlikely avenue for the first Latin translation. If the copies Berengar 
distributed to his provincials were Latin translations he commissioned, this 
would mean that the initial Latin translation of the Mirror would have been 


70 Paul Verdeyen, Introduction to Speculum CCCM, vii, and Guarnieri, "Il movimento,” 389, 
n. 4. 

71 This point is made in Lerner “New Light, 11, Colledge, "The Latin Mirror of Simple Souls: 
Margaret Porette's ‘Ultimate Accolade’?” 182, and Field, The Beguine, the Angel, and the 
Inquisitor, 321, n. 13. 

72 Herbert Grundmann, "Ketzerverhóre des Spätmittelalters als quellenkritisches Problem," 
Deutsches Archiv für Erforschung des Mittelalters 21 (1965): 519-575, at 529, and Winfried 
Trusen, Der Prozess gegen Meister Eckhart: Vorgeschichte, Verlauf, und Folgen (Paderborn, 
1988), 41. 

73 Trusen, Der Prozess gegen Meister Eckhart, 41. This theory is presented by Trusen as one 
way in which Meister Eckhart could have come into contact with Marguerite Porete's 
ideas. Berengar's potential use of the Mirror is also discussed in Justine L. Trombley, “The 
Master and the Mirror: The Influence of Marguerite Porete on Meister Eckhart," Magistra: 
A Journal of Women’s Spirituality in History 16.1 (2010): 60-102, at 70-73. 
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done in a persecutory context. Yet the surviving Latin manuscripts were all 
written within spiritual/devotional contexts, as most are bound up with other 
orthodox religious works."^ 

In considering Berengar, we come to the question of who: Who might have 
made the first Latin translation? A likely milieu is the beghards and “others” to 
whom Marguerite imparted her book. Some that may have encountered Mar- 
guerite’s book, particularly those of the beghards, were very likely literate in 
Latin.” Even if those to whom she imparted the book were not Latin educated, 
both beghards and beguines were known to have close connections with the 
Franciscan and Dominican orders, particularly in the early 14th century, as is 
shown by a number of beghards becoming Franciscan tertiaries when they fell 
under suspicion from ecclesiastical authorities."6 It is very possible that the 
Mirror made its way, either directly or through a series of transmissions, into 
the hands of an interested Latin translator by circulating through this group. 

Copies of the Mirror could also have been in the hands of the university 
theologian Godfrey of Fontaines, the Franciscan John of Quérénaing, and the 
monk Franc, cantor of the Abbey of Villers, the men whose appraisals—and 
praise—of the Mirror appear within its pages. Both John and Godfrey cau- 
tioned that the Mirror should not be broadly circulated, so it is difficult to see 
them translating or commissioning a translation against their own counsel.”” 
Franc of Villers appended no such qualification to his praise of Marguerite's 
work, merely saying that the book “was proved well by the Scriptures, that it 
is all truth that this book says."7? But it is unlikely that Franc was the initial 
Latin translator. His praise for Marguerite's book is short—one could even say 
terse—and there does not seem to be a strong enough link between Franc, or 
even the Abbey of Villers, and the Latin text to support such a theory. What the 
presence of these three men do demonstrate, however, is the movement of a 


74 Field also makes this point in The Beguine, the Angel, and the Inquisitor, 206. 

75 A relevant example is Marguerite’s defender Guiard of Cressonessart (described as a be- 
guinus in the trial documents), who had very likely taken minor orders and was literate 
in Latin. See Field, The Beguine, the Angel, and the Inquisitor, 34, and Robert E. Lerner, 
"Addenda on an Angel” in Field, Lerner, and Piron (eds.), Marguerite et le Miroir, 204—205. 

76 Herbert Grundmann, Religious Movements in the Middle Ages, trans. Steven Rowan (Indi- 
ana: 1995), 60, and Walter Simons, Cities of Ladies: Beguine Communities in the Medieval 
Low Countries 1200-1500 (Philadelphia, 2003), 116. 

77 The counsel that few should see the Mirror is found in Speculum CCCM, 405-407. 

78 | Though Sean Field points out that Marguerite may have left out other aspects of Franc’s 
appraisal (Field, The Beguine, the Angel, and the Inquisitor, 52), if he had cautioned against 
its circulation as did John and Godfrey, one would expect her to have included it as she 
did in the other testimonies. The English translation I use here is also taken from Field, 52. 
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physical copy of The Mirror of Simple Souls into an at least quasi-sympathetic 
and learned, Latin-literate level of society. If each man possessed his own 
copy of the Mirror, then unless they were at some point destroyed, these cop- 
ies were still available in Latin circles; where they may have ended up after 
their possession by Godfrey, John, and Franc is not documented. Until further 
evidence comes to light, whoever made the initial decision to bring the Mirror 
onto the broader international stage of the Latin language will, for now, remain 
a mystery. 


7.5 Controversies over the Mirror in 15th-Century Italy 


At some point in the 14th century the Latin Mirror arrived in Northern Italy. 
There are no known mentions of The Mirror of Simple Souls in 14th-century 
Italian sources, but by the 15th century numerous references to it appear in 
contemporary sermons, letters, and, in one instance, an account of the Council 
of Basel. These references show that in 15th-century Italy the Mirror seems to 
have had its most popular—and controversial —circulation.7? The attacks and 
controversies over the Mirror in Italy, which this section will examine, demon- 
strate a contemporary context for the negative treatment of the Mirror already 
exhibited by the manuscript evidence. 

The first recorded reaction to The Mirror of Simple Souls in Italy comes from 
the famous Franciscan preacher Bernardino of Siena (1380-1444). In the third 
sermon of his Quadragesimale de christiana religione, composed between 
1417 and 1429, he first remarked that "the doctrine of a book which is called 
On the Simple Soul is condemned in Extra, De haereticis, a single chapter in 
the Clementines, where many errors of that book are set forth."5? In a Lenten 


79  Thoughin many of these instances it is difficult to tell whether it is the Latin Mirror or the 
Italian Mirror which is referenced, I still include them in relation to the Latin tradition 
because it reflects the climate in which the surviving Latin manuscripts would have circu- 
lated and thus has bearing on how the Latin circulation in Italy may have been received. 
Michael Sargent raises a similar point in his "Medieval and Modern Readership of Mar- 
guerite Porete's Mirouer des simple ámes: The Continental Latin and Italian Tradition," 9o, 
n. 19. Sargent's article also gives a brief overview of the events discussed in this section. 

80 From Sancti Bernardini Senensis, Opera omnia: synopsibus ornata, postillis illustrata, 
necnon variis tractatibus, praecipué eximiis in Apocalypsim commentariis locupletata, 
Johannes de la Haye (ed.), vol. 1, (Venice, 1755), 14. Cited in Guarnieri, "Il movimento,’ 
467. "Extra, De haereticis, cap. unico, in Clementinis, condemnatur doctrina libri qui 
De anima simplici nuncupatur, ubi explicantur plurimi illius libri errores" The chapter 
Bernardino is referencing is the decree Ad nostrum. For a study of Bernardino's broader 
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sermon, entitled De fide et mortua, Bernardino explicitly presents the Mirror as 


the “doctrine” of free spirit heretics. He writes that there are those who: 


… if they showed outwardly that which they believe within their hearts, 
would be justly burned. Among these [people] are counted those who 
are lapsed into the damned heresy of the free spirit, whose doctrine is 
set down in the book which is usually entitled On the Simple Soul. Who- 
ever makes use of it together falls into this heresy, although these people, 
when they are infected with this pestilential sickness, to make excuses in 
sins [Psalms 141:4], and to attack the spirit of truth, may say [that] this 
book and status is not understood by their attackers; and thus they judge 
and condemn the Church, which condemned this doctrine in sacred 
council, as is clear in Extra, de haereticis, a single chapter in the Clemen- 
tines, where many condemned articles of this heresy and of this book are 
enumerated.?! 


In the same cycle of sermons, Bernardino describes those who claim to arrive 


at “remarkable annihilation” (admirabilem annihilationem) without needing 


anything else, and declares that this is described in the book Simplicium Ani- 


marum.?? In a treatise on the Blessed Virgin, written between 1430-1440, Ber- 


nardino, in describing the tranquility of the Virgin and of "the just", he writes 


that those who are in rapture can control their feelings so that nothing can 


move them, and notes that "the book de anima simplici atque de anima libera 


81 


82 


preaching concerning heresy, witchcraft, sodomy, and Jews, see Franco Mormondo, The 
Preacher's Demons: Bernardino of Siena and the Social Underworld of Early Renaissance 
Italy (Chicago, 1999). 

Bernardino of Siena, Opera Omnia, Pacifico Perantoni and Augustino Sepinski (eds.), vol. 
3, (Florence, 1952), 109: “si extra ostenderent quod intus in corde credunt, iuste combu- 
rerentur. Inter quos numerandi sunt quidam qui lapsi sunt in damnatam haeresim de 
spiritu libertatis, quae doctrina ponitur in libro qui De anima simplici intitulari solet; quo 
qui utuntur in illam haeresim communiter prolabuntur, licet tales, quando tali pestifero 
morbo infecti sunt, ad excusandas excusationes in peccatis et ad impugnandum spiri- 
tum veritatis, dicant talem librum et statum non intelligi ab impugnatoribus suis; et sic 
iudicant et damnant Ecclesiam, quae talem doctrinam in sacro concilio condemnavit, 
sicut patet Extra, de haereticis, unico capitulo in Clementinis, ubi illius haeresis atque li- 
bri plures condemnati articuli numerantur" In the following paragraph Bernardino listed 
"free spirit" heretics along with others whom he believed presented a falsely pious face to 
the world, along with sodomites, witches, and converted Jews. 

Cited in Guarnieri, "Il movimento,’ 468. From Bernardino of Siena, “Est de duodecim ad- 
mirandis: Articulus 111, Caput 111”, in de la Haye, Opera Omnia, 374. Bernardino in this 
sermon also claims to have personally encountered these errors. 
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refers to this state and time, although many useless, dangerous, and wrong 
things, able to deceive many, are contained in that book"? In each of these 
attacks on the Mirror, Bernardino links it to Ad nostrum in the Clementine 
decrees, and thus made it repeatedly clear that The Mirror of Simple Souls had 
been definitively condemned by church authorities and was a dangerous “car- 
rier” of heresy.84 

At about the same time, 29 April 1433 in Padua, at the general chapter of 
the Reformed Benedictine Congregation of Sta. Giustina, it was declared that: 


He who is presiding over the government [of the monasteries] ought to 
inquire throughout the entire congregation concerning a book which is 
called Of the Simple Souls, and wherever he discovers these sorts of books 
seize [it] himself, and let him prohibit it lest our brothers make use of 
it.85 


While it is unknown where specifically the order came from, the head of the 
Order at this time was Ludovico Barbo (1381-1443), a Venetian who, through his 
close ties with Pope Eugenius IV, also had ties to Bernardino of Siena and other 
figures in Eugenius's circle who were involved with the Mirror, discussed be- 
low.86 Two years after Sta. Giustina's ban, in Florence in 1435, the protonotary 


83 Bernardino of Siena, “De Immaculata Conceptione Beatae Mariae Virginis," in Sancti 
Bernardini Senensis Ordinis Seraphici Minorum Sermones eximii de Christo Domino, au- 
gustissimo Eucharistiae Sacramento deipara Virgine, de tempore necnon de sanctis, vol. 4, 
Johannes de la Haye (ed.) (Venice, 1745). ^Et de hoc statu et de illo tempore loquitur libro 
de anima simplici atque de anima libera, licet in illo libro multa nugatoria et plurium de- 
ceptiva atque periculosa et erronea contineantur" 

English translation by Campion Murray OFM, at the Yarra Theological Institute, 
Australia.Publishedonlineathttp://esvcoo1262.wicontu.server-web.com/spirituality/cam- 
pion/Bernardine%20-%20sermons%20BVM/Sermon1-4.htm(AccessedNovember2013). 

84 Guarnieri, “Il movimento,” 467-468. 

85 “presidens regiminis debeat inquirere per totam congregacionem de libro qui dicitur Sim- 
plicium Animarum, et ubicumque reperit huiusmodi libros capiet apud se, et prohibeat 
ne fratres nostri eo utantur" T. Leccisotti (ed.), Congregationis S. Iustinae de Padua 0.8. B. 
ordinationes capitulorum generalium, parte I (1424-1474), vol. 1 (Montecassino: 1939), 
36, also cited in Guarnieri, “Il movimento," 468-469, Gregorio Penco, “Lo Speculum Sim- 
plicium Animarum al S. Speco di Subiaco" Benedictina 34 (1987): 529-530, at 530, though 
gives the date as “1443,” which is incorrect. This incident is also noted in Ildefonso Tassi, 
Ludovico Barbo (1381-1443) (Roma, 1952), 124. 

86 See Tassi, Ludovico Barbo, 12 and 138. Pesce notes that at the time the ban was issued, 
Barbo was absent from Sta. Giustina. See Luigi Pesce, Ludovico Barbo, Vescovo di Treviso 
(1437—1443) vol. 1 (Padova, 1969), 159. 
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Gregorio Correr, nephew of Antonio Correr, a cousin and another close friend 
of Pope Eugenius Iv, sent a letter to Cecilia Gonzaga, warning her against delu- 
sions and dreams, "like that book by an I-don't-know-who little woman, which 
is called The Mirror of Simple Souls."9? 

Autumn 1437 saw a succession of events in Venice in which the Mirror once 
again faced an inquisitorial challenge. It began on 9 August, when Pope Eu- 
genius 1V—himself a Venetian—wrote a letter to Giovanni da Capestrano, 
another prominent Observant Franciscan (and close associate of Bernardino 
of Siena), and Lorenzo Giustiniani, at the time bishop of Castello in Venice, 
but who would later become the Patriarch of Venice (in 1451). Eugenius com- 
missioned Giovanni and Lorenzo to investigate rumours of heresy which had 
sprung up in Lorenzo's home diocese of Castello.59 The precise impetus behind 
Eugenius's orderis unclear. The primary source evidence for this episode comes 
mainly from the work of the seventeenth-century Irish Franciscan Luke Wad- 
ding (1588-1657), who collected and printed copies of the letters pertaining to 
this inquisition. Above his printed edition of the letter from Eugenius Iv to 
Giovanni and Lorenzo, Wadding wrote that the pope had commissioned them 
specifically to investigate the order of the Gesuati—a religious congregation 
founded by the merchant Giovanni Colombini in 1360—and the book Specu- 
lum simplicium animarum, though neither of these things are mentioned in 
Eugenius's letter.?? This was followed by Guarnieri, who even supplied a Latin 
quote, saying that Eugenius commissioned Giovanni and Lorenzo to conduct 


87 From "Opuscula G. Corrarii’, in Giovanni B. Cantarini (ed.), Anecdota Veneta, vol. 1, (Ven- 
ice, 1777), 42, cited in Guarnieri, “Il movimento,” 469. "sicut libellum illum nescio cuius 
mulierculae, qui Speculum Simplicium Animarum intitulatur" It is unclear how Correr 
knew that the book was written by a woman, but it is possible that he had encountered 
a Latin manuscript similar to Laud Latin 46, which may have contained the name “Mar- 
garita.” See above. I thank Zan Kocher for suggesting this point. 

88 Letter of Eugenius 1v to Lorenzo Giustiniani and Giovanni da Capestrano, in Bullarium 
Franciscanum: Eugenii 1V et Nicolai v, ad tres ordines S.P.N. Francisci spectantia : 1431-1455 
1, Ulricus Hüntemann (ed.), (Florence, 1929), 145-146. This letter is also in Luke Wadding, 
Annales Minorum seu Trium Ordinum a S. Francisco institutorum, vol. 11, (eds.) Rocco Ber- 
nabo and José María Fonseca y Ebora (Rome, 1734), 13 and 14. Accessed via the Hathi 
Trust, http://babel.hathitrust.org/cgi/pt?id-ucm.5319085016;view-1up;seq-33 [Septem- 
ber 2013]. 

89 Wadding, Annales Minorum seu Trium Ordinum a S. Francisco institutorum, 13 and 14. 

go Wadding, Introductory note to Ad ea que pacem (August 1437), in ibid., 13. On the Gesuati 
see Georg Dufner, Geschichte der Jesuaten (Rome, 1975); also Isabella Gagliardi, “L’eremo 
nell'anima: i gesuati nell Quattrocento" in André Vauchez (ed.), Ermites de France et 
d'Italie (X1*—xv* siècle) (Rome, 2003), 439—459, and Gagliardi, I Pauperes Yesuati: Tra Espe- 
rienze Religiose e Conflitti Istituzionali (Rome, 2004). 
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an inquisition circa materiam libelli fatui et erronei, qui dicitur Liber simplicium 
animarum. Use of this quote, however, is misleading, as it does not appear in 
Eugenius's letter to Giovanni and Lorenzo, but rather is mentioned in a sepa- 
rate, later letter from the Venetian cardinal Antonio Correr—close friend and 
cousin to Eugenius IV—sent to Giovanni da Capestrano.?? Nonetheless, it is 
this letter from Correr which may demonstrate a specific interest in the Mir- 
ror by Eugenius Iv. The full version of the sentence mentioned above reads 
Intelleximus dominum nostrum commisisse vobis inquisitione circa materiam 
libelli fatui et erronei, qui dicitur Liber simplicium animarum. (^We have under- 
stood our lord to have entrusted to you an inquisition on the matter of a foolish 
and erroneous little book which is called The Mirror of Simple Souls").93 “Our 
lord” here is a reference to Eugenius 1v.?^ However, this does not necessarily 
mean that Eugenius's initial commission to Giovanni and Lorenzo concerned 
the Mirror; as this letter was sent after discovery of the Mirror in Venice by 
Giovanni, it is possible that Eugenius had commissioned Giovanni to look into 
it after the broader inquisition was already under way. It is unclear, then, if the 
Mirror and the Gesuati were singled out by Eugenius from the beginning, as 
they are not mentioned in any of the available primary documents until after 
the inquisition had begun. 

Though the Mirror may not have been an initial focal point of the inquisi- 
tion, it rapidly became one. Giovanni and Lorenzo discovered the Mirror circu- 
lating in Venice, and Giovanni was no more positively impressed by it than was 
his confrere Bernardino of Siena. In a letter (now lost) of 9 September 1437 to 
Eugenius Iv, Giovanni apparently informed the pope of the many errors which 
he had found in the Mirror. We know of this letter's existence and contents 
due to a follow-up letter written by Giovanni the next day, where he begins by 
mentioning his previous letter concerning the Mirror and its “multi patentes 
errores, ab Ecclesiam iam damnati" (“many open errors, already condemned by 
the Church") before going on to describe further results from his and bishop 
Lorenzo's inquisition.%® Additional investigation into the heresy allegations 
had revealed other books, which were “written from the dictation of a certain 


91 Guarnieri, "Il movimento" 472. 

92 See Guamieri's transcription of this letter, dated 13 September 1437, in “Il movimento’, 
647. 

93 In Guarnieri, "Il movimento" 647. 

94 This letter is discussed in more detail below. 

95 The reference to the letter is: "Pridie Vestrae Sanctitati succincto sermone scribebam de 
Speculo simplicium animarum" "Yesterday, having prepared a sermon, I wrote to Your Holi- 
ness concerning the Mirror of Simple Souls..." Capestrano's letter of September 10 is repro- 
duced in Guarnieri, "Il movimento,” 645. The missing letter of 9 September is mentioned 
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lady Mina, in which the deceits of demons and revelations of the imagination 
are clearly accessible."96 

Though the ideas of this mysterious “Mina” (already deceased at the time 
of this investigation) seem to have had little in common with the Mirror's 
contents, her case still merits brief comment, as her writings were circulat- 
ing in the same milieu as the Mirror, and her appearance in this case has not 
previously been mentioned. Giovanni describes Mina's works as "ravings" (de- 
bachata). She claimed to have in her womb two children: the male, Mina pur- 
portedly claimed, would someday become Pope, and the female would “defend 
the faith of women" (mulierum fidem defendet). Mina also apparently claimed 
that she had been given the keys to the kingdom of heaven, which caused some 
of those around her to make shows of obedience, such as kneeling and kissing 
her hand (reverentia genuflectionis et cum osculo manus)?" Giovanni went on 
to say that there are many more "immense and wicked [things]" (multa enormi 
et nefandissima) contained in her books, which he could not lay out in full in 
a letter. Based upon the contents of her books, her body should be exhumed 
and publicly burned, according to canonical sanctions, and her books publicly 
condemned in the city.?? There is no record of whether this was actually car- 
ried out, and, if her works were in fact burned, whether or not the Mirror and 
some of the other objectionable works uncovered by Lorenzo and Giovanni 
joined them in the flames. 

Seven days before Giovanni da Capestrano sent his letter on Mina and the 
Mirror, Giovanni Tavelli Tossignano, the bishop of Ferrara, wrote to Giovanni 


in Gedeon Gál and Jason M. Miskuly (eds.) *A Provisional Calendar of St. John Capistran's 
Correspondence" in Franciscan Studies 49 (1989): 255-345, at 290. 

96 Guarnieri, “Il movimento" 645. "conscriptos ex dictatu cuiusdam dominae Minae, in qui- 
bus expressissime patent daemonum illusiones et revelationes phantasticae." 

97 Letter of Capestrano to Eugenius Iv, cited in Guarnieri, "Il movimento," 646. Though Mi- 
na's pregnancy claim is unique, other aspects of her brief story—receiving the keys to the 
kingdom of heaven, others making signs of obedience to her—are similar in nature to 
the stories of early 14th century female “heretics” such as the Languedoc Béguin Na Prous 
Boneta or the Milanese Guglielmite Maifreda da Pirovano. On Na Prous Boneta see Louisa 
Burnham, So Great a Light, So Great a Smoke: The Beguin Heretics of Languedoc (Ithaca, 
New York, 2008), 140—161. For the testimony of Maifreda da Pirovano, see Felice Tocco, “Il 
processo dei guglielmiti," Rendiconti dell'Academia Real dei Lincei, Classe di scienze morali, 
storiche e filologiches, 5th ser. 8 (1899), 310-342. The “Mina” referred to here may even be a 
garbled reference to the Guglielmite "founder" Guglielma of Milan. 

98 Letter of Capestrano to Eugenius 1v, cited in Guarnieri, “Il movimento," 646. “Et multa 
enormia et nefandissima continentur in his libris, quae brevi calamo nequeunt explicari, 
ex quibus, iuxta canonicas sanctiones, corpus exhumari deberet et publice concremari." 
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protesting against the inquisitor's investigation of the Gesuati during the 
course of their inquisition in Venice. It has been noted that, according to the 
letter, part of the suspicion aimed at the Gesuati stemmed from their posses- 
sion of The Mirror of Simple Souls. The letter in question is a fragment, whose 
incipit is apparently missing but which begins with Tavelli's remark that he 
was "greatly astonished" (miror valde) concerning “the book" (de libro) and the 
allegation that it contained errors, since it had been read *by many servants of 
God" (per plures servos Dei legatur) who had not perceived any errors within its 
pages. He then immediately went on to defend the reputations of the Gesuati, 
of whom he had been a member for twenty-five years.?? 

The Mirror, however, is not mentioned by name anywhere in this letter; 
there is merely a single mention of an unidentified book. Thus it is not cer- 
tain that the book Tavelli was defending here was in fact The Mirror of Simple 
Souls. In addition to the books of the woman Mina, Giovanni and Lorenzo also 
found works entitled Lucidario and De infantia salvatoris, two works that, in 
Giovanni's view, were also erroneous.!?? Thus it could have been these or any 
number of other books that Tavelli was defending.!?! The insertion of the Mir- 
ror into this letter also seems to have led to the repeated statement that the 
Mirror was a favored book of the Gesuati.!?? However, though the Gesuati were 


99 “de libro miror valde, quod si in illo sunt errores de quibus dicitur, quod per plures servos 
Dei legatur, nec percipiant tam manifestos errores." Part of this letter is reprinted in Guar- 
nieri, “Il movimento", 473, where Guarnieri designates the book Tavelli is referring to as 
the Mirror. Michael Sargent follows Guarnieri on this in “Medieval and Modern Reader- 
ship: The Continental Latin and Italian Tradition," 94-95. For the full printed transcrip- 
tion of Tavelli's letter fragment, see Wadding, Annales minorum seu Trium Ordinum a S. 
Francisco institutorum, 14, and also Dufner, Geschichte der Jesuaten, 151-152. 

100 Letter of Giovanni da Capestrano to Eugenius Iv, printed in Guarnieri, "Il movimento," 
646. Gagliardi makes the same point about the uncertainty of the Mirror's presence in 
this letter in J Pauperes Yesuati, 326. Gagliardi has located a copy of Lucidario in a 15th- 
century manuscript found in the Biblioteca Riccardiana in Florence. The text is a dialogue 
between a master and his disciple, and the pupil expresses a desire for *hidden truths" 
(Gagliardi, 327, n. 135). The De infantia salvatoris was probably one of the many versions 
of apocryphal stories of Jesus's childhood that circulated widely throughout the Middle 
Ages, and which, like the Mirror, had a tradition of being simultaneously condemned 
and accepted by churchmen. See Mary Dzon, “Cecily Neville and the Apocryphal Infantia 
salvatoris in the Middle Ages,’ Mediaeval Studies 71 (2009), 235-300. De infantia salvatoris 
is condemned in the fifteenth distinction of Gratian, citing the Gelasian decree of the 6th 
century, which lists apocryphal works not accepted by the Church. See Decretum magistri 
Gratiani, (ed.) Emil Friedberg, (Leipzig, 1879), 36. 

101 Also noted by Gagliardi, I Pauperes Yesuati, 326. 

102  Thisassociation with the Gesuati has appeared in Denis Hay, The Church in Italy in the Fif- 
teenth Century (Cambridge: 1977), 70; Emilie Zum Brunn and Georgette Epiney-Burgard, 
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investigated in the course of the Venice inquisition, at no point during the case 
at Venice is The Mirror of Simple Souls directly connected to them. This is not 
to say that they had no contact with the Mirror whatsoever. But it may not 
have been associated with them in the course of the Venetian inquisition, and 
Giovanni Tavelli may not have defended it. This also calls into question Guar- 
nieri's suggestion that Tavelli, as a former Gesuati member and defender of the 
Mirror, may have been the person who made the first Italian translation of the 
Mirror 108 

Even without a definitive mention of the Mirror by bishop Tavelli, it still 
managed to cause a stir during the Venice inquisition. The next documentary 
evidence comes from the letter written by Cardinal Antonio Correr in Verona 
to Giovanni da Capestrano dated 13 September 1437, mentioned above. Correr 
wrote that he was sending a messenger, Marco Donato, to speak to Giovanni 
concerning the book.!°* When (or even whether) this meeting actually took 
place and what Donato had to tell Giovanni regarding the Mirror is entirely 
obscure—if there ever was a record of this meeting, it either has not survived 
or has yet to come to the attention of Mirror scholars. 

Five days later, Giovanni received another letter, this time from the vicarius 
Antonio Zeno in Padua, mentioned above, who was apparently responding 
to an earlier letter which Giovanni had sent to him. Guarnieri and Gál and 
Miskuly describe this letter as mostly illegible and therefore several sections 
are unclear, but what can be gleaned from it reveals that Zeno had dealt with a 
conventicula of people in Padua who were caught fleeing Venice, and who had 
in their possession the Mirror and other books. He had commanded these texts 
to be turned over to himself or his associates on pain of excommunication.!05 
Zeno then relates how he had drawn up a list of propositions from the Mirror, 
which he sent, along with a copy of the book, to the theologians at the Uni- 
versity of Padua for assessment.106 Though the error list found in Vat. lat. 4953 
could potentially be a copy of the theologians' opinions, there is no further 
record of this theological consultation, nor does there seem to be a response 
to Zeno from Giovanni. The inquisition at Venice finished on 2 October, with 
the Gesuati cleared of heresy charges by Giovanni and Lorenzo, but there is 


Women Mystics in Medieval Europe, trans. Sheila Hughes (New York: 1989), 148; and 
Michael Sargent, “Medieval and Modern Readership: The Continental Latin and Italian 
Tradition" 94—95. 

103 Gagliardi also questions this attribution. See J Pauperes Yesuati, 326. 

104 This letter is printed in Guarnieri, "Il movimento’, 647. 

105 Letter of Antonio Zeno to Lorenzo Giustiniani and Giovanni Capestrano, cited in Guarni- 
eri, “Il movimento,’ 647. 

106 Ibid. 
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no further mention of the Mirror or what fate it met at the conclusion of this 
investigation. There is, however, a footnote to this incident which has been 
previously overlooked. This appears in a vita of Giovanni da Capestrano, writ- 
ten by one of his companions, Nicolao of Fara (d. 1477). In a section where he 
describes some of Giovanni's deeds, Nicolao writes "As a witness all the people 
of Venice where, by the command of Eugenius the pope, he rooted out with 
great effort the pestiferous heresy of the simple soul, [which] had appeared 
[there]."9? Not only does this reinforce the impression that the Mirror became 
one of the major issues in the Venice inquisition, as here the Mirror becomes 
an entire heresy unto itself, but it also suggests that the Mirror was in fact of- 
ficially condemned in some way. 

Two years later in July of 1439 at the Council of Basel, the council with 
which Pope Eugenius 1v had been locked in a power struggle for eight years, 
the Mirror made what was perhaps its most unusual appearance.!?? John of 
Segovia, council historian and conciliarist, related a story in which the Mirror 
was used in an attempt to discredit Eugenius as a heretic. On 31 July a cer- 
tain “James” (the surname is omitted in Birk and Palacky's edition, perhaps 
because it is illegible), master in arts and medicine, appeared before the coun- 
cil, dressed in the manner of a hermit. James relates how he had drawn up 
for the council thirty errors extracted from the book Simplicium animarum, a 
work which he declared was favored by Eugenius .199 According to James, Eu- 
genius had appointed a secret commission of three bishops to pass judgment 
on the Mirror, but who then without warning imprisoned many people who 
had worked against “those holding the errors of the said book" (tenentes errores 
dicti libri).!? James himself felt that he may have been at risk of imprisonment 
(presumably because of his composition of the error list), and his relatives and 
neighbors had petitioned for his safe conduct in order to explain himself. This, 
however, was refused, and so, fearing for the lives of those already imprisoned, 


107 My emphasis. "Testis est omnis Venetorum populus, ubi animae simplicis exortam pes- 
tiferam haeresim, Eugenio papae mandante, grandi labore extirpavit" Nicolae de Fara, 
Vita Clarissimi Viri Fratris Joannis de Capistrano, (eds.) Johannes Bolland, Godefridus 
Henschenius, Daniel Papebrochius, Joseph Hecke, Joseph Vandermoere, and Cornelius 
By, Acta Sanctorum vol. 10 (Brussels, 1861), 449. 

108 On Eugenius and the Council of Basel, see mainly Joachim Stieber, Pope Eugenius Iv, the 
Council of Basel and the Secular and Ecclesiastical Authorities in the Empire: The Conflict 
Over Supreme Authority and Power in the Church (Leiden, 1978). 

109 John of Segovia, Monumenta conciliorum generalium seculi decimi quinti: Concilium Basil- 
iense, (eds.) Ernst von Birk and František Palacky, vol. 3 Part 3 (Vienna, 1873), 341. 

110 Ibid. 341. 
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James, in disguise, infiltrated the prison and led out those locked inside.!!! He 
also claimed that he had more evidence of Eugenius's support for the Mirror, 
and that thirty-six copies of it had been brought to the council to be burned.!2 

There have been differing views on this incident's authenticity; Edmund 
Colledge believed much of the story to be a fabrication by John of Segovia, 
pointing out that the tale of James sneaking into the prison and leading the 
prisoners out is an adaptation of events from Acts Chapters 5 and 12.13 Guar- 
nieri believed the story to be a genuine account, and thought the mysterious 
“James” to be a real figure. The truth perhaps lies somewhere in the middle; 
it is likely that whoever created the story of the “secret commission" (whether 
it be John of Segovia or James the hermit) took the events which occurred dur- 
ing the Venice inquisition of 1437 and manipulated them as a way of attacking 
Eugenius 1v; thus, the accusation may have been based in fact, but the details 
were twisted in order to serve the purpose of discrediting Eugenius. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no further record of the Mirror in the council's history, and so 
we have no idea what the council's ruling was on the matter, if they even made 
one. There is no record of the result of James's testimony nor a formal condem- 
nation of the Mirror by the council, and its name is not again mentioned in 
connection with Eugenius Iv, either at the council or elsewhere.!!5 

Whether the above references concerned the Latin Mirror tradition or the 
Italian, it is still clear that the climate in which most of the surviving Latin 
manuscripts were circulating was less than welcoming. As the sermons by Ber- 
nardino of Siena and the incident at the Council of Basel demonstrate, the Mir- 
ror of Simple Souls was often explicitly linked with heresy; that is, anyone who 
read or supported the Mirror would either be dragged down into its heresies (in 
Bernardino's view) or was already a heretic who promoted the ideas contained 
within its pages (as is implied by the accusation against Eugenius Iv). What is 
particularly striking is how the Mirror continuously ran afoul of "the great and 
the good" of the 15th-century Italian church, and not merely once or twice. Ber- 
nardino of Siena alone explicitly condemns the Mirror multiple times, holding 
it up as essentially the “Bible” of free-spirit heretics. Bernardino's treatment of 


111 Ibid, 342. 

112 Ibid. 

113 SeeEdmund Colledge, "Introductory Interpretive Essay" in the Mirror of Simple Souls, lxiv. 

114 Guarnieri, "Il movimento," 474-476. 

115 As mentioned above, it is possible that the error list found in Vat. lat. 4953 is related to 
this incident, as the documents in this manuscript are related to events at the Council of 
Florence, Eugenius 1v's rival council to Basel, which took place roughly around the same 
time as this accusation was made. See above. 
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the Mirror was surely influential; he was the “rock star” preacher of his age, a 
man who drew crowds in the thousands wherever he spoke and who wielded 
enormous influence over both ecclesiastics and lay people alike.!6 His re- 
peated condemnation of a book he considered to be dangerous and erroneous 
would not have been taken lightly. The opinions of his associate, Giovanni da 
Capestrano, would have been no less important. Both Giovanni and Bernardi- 
no were two of the most prominent figures of the Observant Franciscan move- 
ment in the 15th century. They had broad influence not only in Italy but also 
in Germany and parts of Eastern Europe, and were well respected within the 
papal court of Eugenius Iv, their personal friend. Again, Giovanni declaring 
that the Mirror was full of errors would not have gone unnoticed. 

The Congregation of Sta. Giustina of Padua, in decline when it was taken 
over in 1409 by the young reformer Ludovico Barbo—another personal friend 
of the future Eugenius 1V—was quickly turned by Barbo into one of the most 
powerful and influential Benedictine Reform movements in Northern Italy.!? 
It is unclear if the proscription against the Mirror meant that the work was 
actually circulating within the Congregation, or whether it was merely a pre- 
ventative measure based upon rumors of the text's heresy, which perhaps had 
reached Barbo through Bernardino, whom he certainly would have known. It 
shows a high level of concern over the work and the strength of its influence, as 
itis not “the simple" which are the subjects of concern here, but learned monks 
of a very distinguished ecclesiastical organization. They were not exempt from 
what some saw as the dangerous influence of the Mirror. 

Finally, use of the Mirror in attacking Eugenius 1v reinforces what is seen in 
Bernardino: that connection to the Mirror carried with it the explicit associa- 
tion with heresy. Whoever engineered the accusation against Eugenius obvi- 
ously knew that in choosing the Mirror as the crux of their attack against him 
they were using a work that had a notorious heretical reputation; otherwise 
such an accusation could not have been expected to have much effect. 


7.6 Conclusion 


While these incidents show a great amount of opposition to The Mirror of Sim- 
ple Souls in Italy, they are also a testament to its great popularity. The surviving 


116 Mormando, The Preacher’s Demons, 3-7. 

117 Onthe reform movement of Sta. Giustina see Barry Collett, Italian Benedictine Scholars 
and The Reformation: The Congregation of Sta. Giustina (Oxford, 1985), James G. Clark, 
The Benedictines in the Middle Ages (Woodbridge, UK: 2011), 298—304, and Tassi, Ludovico 
Barbo 27-94. 
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Mirror manuscripts themselves are a testament to this. Whatever marks of 
persecution or suspicion may appear in them, their mere existence shows 
that several people, over the span of several decades and in two different geo- 
graphical areas, believed the Mirror to be worth reproducing and circulating. 
Though there are no known specific contemporary references relating how the 
Mirror was valued as a spiritual text by any particular group (with the possible 
but unlikely exception of Giovanni Tavelli's letter to Giovanni), the mere fact 
that so many churchmen felt the need repeatedly to denounce it suggests that 
the Mirror must have been popular and widely copied, in both lay and eccle- 
siastical circles. Some hint of this popularity may be seen in Antonio Zeno's 
consultation of the Paduan theologians on the Mirror. Even in the midst of 
Bernardino's condemnations, Sta. Giustina's prohibitions, and Giovanni da 
Capestrano's inquisition, Zeno apparently still felt the need to elicit profes- 
sional theological judgment on The Mirror of Simple Souls, indicating uncer- 
tainty over its perceived heterodoxy, perhaps due to support this work had 
found from other religious individuals or circles. This is also an intriguing echo 
of the Mirror's original examination over a century earlier, and demonstrates 
that the Mirror continued to receive a high level of intellectual respect. 

Thus the Latin tradition is a two-sided Mirror, which reflects an intriguing 
dual reception within religious circles in the later Middle Ages. Nowhere is this 
more apparent than in the Latin manuscripts themselves, which by their sheer 
existence attest to the value and respect accorded to the Mirror by many, but 
which also bear the scars of a climate hostile to its teachings. A great amount 
of effort was expended on the Mirror on both sides of this circulation, whether 
it was to preserve and disseminate, or to lash out against and destroy. It is the 
Latin tradition, more so than any other Mirror linguistic transmission, that in 
some sense continues over a century later Marguerite's original conflicted rela- 
tionship with the Church, finding respect and praise amongst some, and fear, 
rejection, and condemnation from others. 


CHAPTER 8 


The Italian Version of the Mirror: Manuscripts, 
Diffusion and Communities in the 14-15th Century“ 


Dávid Falvay 


“For years or, what do I say?, for decades, I have had the dream of putting 
in a critical edition ... the two versions — obviously to be published in two 
columns — that conserved the fourteenth-century Italian translation made 
from the ancient Latin version of the Miroir des simples ámes by Marguerite 
Porete (...) I am not of an age anymore to hope to be able to see that this ambi- 
tious dream of mine become true..." (Romana Guarnieri) 

After having quoted the opinion of perhaps the most important scholar of 
the historiography of the Mirror's Italian translation, let me start this chapter 
with a personal remark. I started dealing with the Italian versions of the Mir- 
ror at the end of the 1990s. In 2002 I had the opportunity to spend a couple of 
months in Rome, where I was introduced to Romana Guarnieri. I had unforget- 
table consultations with her in her wonderful villa at Gianicolo, and finally, she 
asked me to help her to catalogue her writings and notes concerning Porete. 
In the end, I interviewed her, which has been published only partially and in 
Hungarian.” 

During our conversations Romana Guarnieri strongly encouraged me to ac- 
complish the above mentioned critical edition of the two versions, by offering 


This chapter has been written with the support of the Bolyai Research Fund by the Hungar- 
ian Academy of Sciences. I would like to express my thanks to Sandro Bertelli, Réka Forrai, 
Alma Huszthy, Gabor Klaniczay, Michael Sargent and Justine Trombley for their the help and 
suggestions. 

1 “Da anni, che dico? da decenni mi porto dentro il sogno di poter dare in edizione critica ... le 
due versioni, ovviamente pubblicate a fronte, che ci hanno tramandato il tardotrecentesco vol- 
garizzamento italiano, condotto di sull'antica versione latina del Miroir des simples âmes di 
Margherita Porete ... Non sono piu in eta da poter sperare di veder realizzato un giorno o l'altro 
quel mio sogno ambizioso ...” Romana Guarnieri, “Nota di edizione,” in Margherita Porete. Lo 
Specchio delle anime semplici, (eds.) Giovanna Fozzer, Romana Guarnieri and Marco Vannini. 
(Milan: 1994) (henceforth Specchio 1994), 505. 

2 “Felfedeztek, mint korai előzményt ... aki nói vallásossággal foglalkozott: Beszélgetés Romana 

Guarnieri-vel" (^I was discovered as an early precedent... who had dealt with female religios- 

ity" Interview with Romana Guarnieri) Aetas 2002/4, 147-150. 
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me a possibility to publish it, and by giving me a copy of her type-written tran- 
scription (made in the 1960s) of one of the four Italian manuscripts. Unfortu- 
nately, at that time I was at the beginning of other research, and I could only 
promise her that I would turn back to the Italian versions of the Mirror once I 
finished the other project. Unfortunately, it was only after the death of Guarni- 
eri (1913-2004) that I have began to deal with this topic again. Even if I haven't 
accomplished the critical edition, I will try to fulfill, at least partially, the prom- 
ise I made those years ago with this chapter. I dedicate this writing to Romana 
Guarnieri's memory. 

In this chapter, I shall present the Italian version and diffusion of the Mir- 
ror, its connection to the Latin and French versions, and the correlations of 
the four Italian Mss. The Mirror was translated into Italian between the 14th 
and 15th centuries, most probably from the Latin, and it was a popular work 
with considerably wide circulation. This can be demonstrated by the fact that 
four Italian vernacular manuscripts have survived from the Middle Ages. In 
addition, we know that most of the Latin Mss are of Italian origin as well. This 
relatively high number of extant Mss — we have to consider that it was a pro- 
hibited and persecuted piece of writing — shows its popularity. Furthermore, 
we have evidence that in the 14th-15th centuries the Inquisition persecuted 
various Italian religious communities because of its reading. However, in this 
chapter I will analyze the historical sources on the Italian communities related 
to the Mirror, and the Latin Mss of Italian origin mostly from the viewpoint 
of the Italian manuscripts of the Mirror, since Michael G. Sargent recently has 
published an excellent synthesis that concentrates mainly on the Italian com- 
munities and also on the Latin Mss of Italian origin.? 

The late-medieval Italian translation of the Mirror is extant in two recen- 
sions.^ Though the Italian version of the Mirror has been previously investigat- 
ed mainly by Hungarian and Italian scholars, there are several basic questions 
that remain unsolved such as the inner relationship between the Italian edi- 
tions, and their relation to the Latin and French versions. Among the two re- 
censions, the first one is preserved in only one manuscript, of the Riccardiana 
Library of Florence, and it was edited by Romana Guarnieri in 1994. Henceforth 


3 Sargent, Michael G. “Medieval and Modern Readership of Marguerite Porete's Mirouer des 
simples ámes anienties: the Continental Latin and Italian Tradition" In principio fuit inter- 
press. (Ed.) Alessandra Pertina. (The Medieval Translator. Traduire au Moyen Age 15).(Turn- 
hout: 2013), 85-96 — at this point I have to thank Prof. Sargent that he kindly authorized me 
to use and quote his article before publication. 

4 Following the terminology by Michael G. Sargent, I shall treat the Italian exemplars as one 
version in two recensions. See Sargent, "Medieval and Modern". 
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I will call this version as "Italian 15 Despite minor lacunae and differences, the 
structure of this text follows quite thoroughly the Latin texts. It starts — lacking 
the introductory poem present only in the French full version, known as the 
Chantilly Ms — with the Italian translation of the known incipit: “L'anima toc- 
cata da Dio, e spogliata da’ peccati ...” It also leaves out two long passages that 
are present only in the French and partly in the English versions: the first one is 
from the beginning of Chapter 15, and the second covers the Chapters 121-122 
of the French. There is a lacuna in Italian 1 that was present also in the Latin, 
and consequently Guarnieri integrated her text-edition with the text of the 
other Italian recension (Chapters 35-36). Finally, at the end of Italian 1 we read 
the three approbations that are also missing from the French version. Accord- 
ing to Guarnieri's notes, Italian 1 in a number of passages seems to follow the 
Latin Chigiano Ms B.iv.41 (signed in Verdeyen's critical edition as Ms C) among 
the Latin mss. Furthermore Guarnieri notes also that following this Latin Ms, 
the Italian translator seems to have been convinced that the book was written 
by a woman to a female audience." 

The second Italian recension survives in three manuscripts, kept today in 
the libraries of Naples, Vienna and Budapest (I will name this recension "Ital- 
ian 2" and the individual Mss as N, V, and B).8 We have little, but interesting 
data on the provenance of the three manuscripts. From a possession note of 
the codex we learn that N was in the possession of John Capistran's convent 
of Capestrano, at least for a while in the fifteenth century? Furthermore as 
we shall see below, John was the official inquisitor of the Mirror in 1437 in 
the Veneto region and in 1449 in the Marches. About the provenance of V we 
know only that it was in the possession of an Austrian historian, Johann Paul 


5 Italian 1: Florence, Biblioteca Riccardiana Ms 1468. Published by Romana Guarnieri in Spec- 
chio 1994, 503-624. See Guarnieri's Note di critica testuale, at 621-624. 

6 Marguerite Porete, Le Mirour des Simples Ames. Édité par Romana Guarnieri/Margaretae 
Porete, Speculum animarum simplicium, Cura et studio Paul Verdeyen, Corpus Christiano- 
rum, Continuatio Medioevalis, Lx1x. (Turnhout: 1986). 

7 "Dico questo per le sante, per le quali l'Amore ha fatto fare questo libro, e a colei per la quale 
io l'ho scritto" (I say this for the female saints for whome Love made make this book and to 
her to whom I wrote it.) Guarnieri's comment to this passage: "Ancora una volta in questo 
passo fondamentale il traduttore italiano segue C, convinto, senza ombra di dubbio, esser 
stato scritto il “Miroir” da una donna, per donne, cosa che invece non si desume, qui, né dal 
francese, né dai rimanenti codici latini." Specchio 1994, 574 and 626. 

8 Italian 2: Unpublished. Extant in three manuscripts. 
a) Naples (transcribed but not published by Guarnieri) Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale, x11. F5. 
b) Vienna (unpublished) Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek. Palat.15093. 
c) Budapest (unpublished) Budapest, Országos Széchényi Kónyvtár. Oct. Ital 15. 

9 Atf. ir we read the note: "Pertinet ad conventum S. Francisci Capistrani". 
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Kaltenbaeck (1804-1861).!? B was in the possession of Gusztáv Emich, a Hun- 
garian private collector, who in 1905 sold it to the Hungarian National Museum 
(the former National Library), together among others with two books contain- 
ing works by John Capistran, and we have Emich's handwritten report on his 
journey in looking for codices in Northern Italy." 

The specialty of the Italian 2 version is the fact that it was not considered 
anonymous, but was attributed to Saint Margaret of Hungary (1242-1270), 
Hungarian princess and one of the several Hungarian dynastic saints. Marga- 
ret, who lived all her life in Hungary in royal Dominican nunneries, was widely 
venerated in the Middle Ages, even if she was canonized only in 1943. Plausibly, 
according to Guarnieri this attribution could have been the reason why this 
recension has survived in more exemplars than the other one.” The special 
nature of this text variant is that, in addition to the Italian text of the Mirror, it 
includes also a Prologue and an Appendix. The Prologue is where the name of 
Margaret of Hungary appears as author, and the Appendix contains an episode 
that makes part of Margaret of Hungary's hagiography, containing her alleged 
stigmatization. The Appendix is missing from B, and in this Ms also the incipit 
of the prologue shows differences. 

It is a particularity of the historiography of the Italian Mirror that until the 
1950s Hungarian and Italian scholars dealt with it almost exclusively, since the 
first known manuscripts were these three Italian ones containing the attribu- 
tion to Margaret of Hungary. At the beginning of this chapter, I will very briefly 
sum up this little-known historiography of the second Italian version, for two 
reasons: first, because it was done mostly by Hungarian scholars, written in 
Hungarian and Italian, and consequently has been hardly accessible for an 
English speaking audience; and, second, because this historiography meant 
also the beginnings of modern scholarship on the Mirror.!? 


10 See the electronic cataloug of the Österreichische Nationalbibliothek, http://search.ob- 
vsg.at/primo library/libweb/action/dlIDisplay.do?institution-ONB&vid- ONB&onCamp 
us-false&lang-ger&docId-ONB aleph onbo6000147802. 

11 About Emich in general see Mágocsy-Deitz, Sandor, Emich Gusztáv, 1843-191: Élet és jel- 
lemrajz (Gusztáv Emich 1843-191: Life and Character) (Budapest: 1912). On his journey 
in North Italy: Emich Gusztáv, Notizien über Bibliotheken und Miniatüren in Ober Italien, 
Budapest, Magyar Tudományos Akadémia Könyvtára, MS 702/2, 1879. ONnthe sold manu- 
scripts: Magyar Könyvszemle X111 (1905), 376-377. 

12 “Tale attribuzione apocrifa spiega forse come di questa seconda versione ben tre esem- 
plari si siano salvati dalle persecuzioni e relative distruzioni, di cui lo Specchio è stato 
oggetto anche da noi.” Guarnieri, “Nota,” 506. 

13 The most recent synthesis of the historiography of the Mirror is Sean L. Field, Robert E. 
Lerner, Sylvain Piron, “Marguerite Porete et son Miroir. Perspectives histoiographiques.” 
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It was Ferenc Toldy, one of the founders of modern Hungarian literary his- 
tory, who discovered the Mirror, specifically V, and briefly presented it to the 
Hungarian scholarly community without doubting that it was indeed written 
by Margaret of Hungary. A few decades later another Hungarian scholar, Ist- 
ván Miskolczy discovered N, another Italian Ms that contains the Hungarian 
attribution. He did not believe that it could have been a writing of Margaret 
of Hungary herself — who was indeed not very literate — but he put the whole 
issue in the context of the Angevin dynasty of Naples, arguing that an Italian 
translator could have described "the thoughts of the Holy Hungarian princess" 
at the turn of 13th-14th centuries, in the style of the Neapolitan court. This 
line of argumentation was continued by a well-known Hungarian Italianist, 
Jenó Koltay-Kastner, who published an article also in Italian about the topic. 
According to his argument, the author could have been a spiritual Franciscan, 
escaped to Naples.!6 

These authors supposed a general Neapolitan influence in the Italian cult 
of Margaret of Hungary in which N would have been an important element.!” 
On the one hand, it is true that Margaret of Hungary's two relatives, queen 
Mary of Hungary and her sister Elizabeth, both nieces of the saint, did live 
in Naples, that Elizabeth had previously personally known the saint, and that 
the Angevin court in Naples had nourished the cult of the Hungarian dynastic 


In Sean L. Field, Robert E. Lerner, Sylvain Piron, (ed.) Marguerite Porete et le Miroir des 
simples âmes. Paris: VRIN, 2013, 9-24. 

14 Toldy, Ferenc. “Margit kir. Hercegnő, mint ethikai író” (Margaret, royal princess, as a 
writer on ethics). In Ferenc Toldy. Újabb adalékok a régibb magyar irodalom történetéhez. 
Értekezések a Nyelv és Széptudományi Osztály köréből. (Pest: 1871), 8-14. 

15  Miskolczy, Istvan, “A nápolyi Biblioteca Nazionale magyar vonatkozasü kéziratai” (The 
manuscripts with Hungarian connection of the Biblioteca Nazionale of Naples). Magyar 
Könyvszemle 1927, 146-148; Idem Magyar-olasz összeköttetések az Anjouk korában: 
Magyar-nápoly kapcsolatok (Connections between Hungary and Italy in the Angevin pe- 
riod: The relationship between Hungary and Naples). (Budapest: 1937). 

16 Before 1935 he used his surname as Kastner, and in his Italian publications sometimes 
he used the Italian version of his name as Eugenio. See Kastner, Jenó, “Együgyü lelkek 
tükôre” (Mirror of Simple Souls). Minerva 8 (1929), 245-253. Koltay-Kastner, Eugenio, “La 
leggenda della beata Margherita d'Ungheria alla corte angioina di Napoli” Studi e docu- 
menti Italo-ungheresi della R. Accademia d'Ungheria di Roma 3 (1938/39), 174-180. 

17 Among the above mentioned Miskolczy and Koltay-Kastner, the most important author 
the Neapolitan theory of Margaret of Hungary's hagiography is Mezey, László, Irodalmi 
anyanyelviiségiink kezdetei az Árpádkor végén (The beginnings of the literary usage of 
Hungarian mother tongue at the end of the Arpadian period). (Budapest: 1955). 
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saints at the beginning of the 14th century, during the period of Queen Mary 


of Hungary.? However, on the other hand we know from the studies of Flo- 
rio Banfi, Tibor Klaniczay, Gábor Klaniczay and Viktória Hedvig Deák that the 
whole theory concerning Margaret of Hungary's alleged Neapolitan hagiogra- 


phy is without any philological basis.!? 


18 


19 


One of the most eloquent monuments is the church Santa Maria Donna Regina in Naples. 
This Church and Clarisse convent was reconstructed in the first quarter of the Trecento 
for the intention of Mary of Hungary, queen of Naples (+1323, daughter of Stephen v of 
Hungary and wife of Charles 11 of Anjou). The rich fresco-decoration by Pietro Cavallini's 
school is partly a kind of panoptic of Hungarian saint, with an image of the three saint 
kings, and with the most impressive fresco-cycle on the life of Saint Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary. About this topic see: Falvay, Dávid, "The Multiple Regional Identity of a Neapolitan 
Queen: Mary of Hungary's Readings and Saints In Stanislava Kuzmová, Ana Marinkovié, 
Trpimir Vedriš (eds.) Cuius patrocinio tota gaudet regio. Saints’ Cults and the Dynamics of 
Regional Cohesion.” Zagreb: Hagiotheca, 2014. 211-230. (Bibliotheca Hagiotheca — Series 
Colloquia; 3.) About the Church see Janis Elliot — Cordelia Warr, (ed.) The Church of San- 
ta Maria Donna Regina in Naples: Art, Iconography and Patronage in Fourteenth-Century 
Naples. (Aldershot: 2004). Maria Prokopp, "L'ex-chiesa di Donnaregina a Napoli e i suoi 
affreschi” in La civiltà ungherese e il cristianesimo — A magyar művelődés és a kereszté- 
nység, (eds.) Jankovics József et al. (vol. 1: Budapest and Szeged: Nemzetközi Magyar 
Filológiai Társaság, 1998), 171-182. Lucherini, Vinni, "Il “testamento” di Maria d'Ungheria 
a Napoli: un esempio di acculturazione regale, in Images and Words in Exile. Avignon 
and Italy during the First Half of the 14th Century” E. Brilli, L. Fenelli and G. Wolf (eds.), 
Firenze, Sismel-Edizioni del Galluzzo, 2015 (Millennio Medievale, 107), 433-450. I thank 
the author for sharing with me her unpublished work. 

Margaret of Hungary's so-called ,Neapolitan legend" has little to do with Naples: among 
its four Mss only one is in Naples, but also this codex is from Florentine provenience, 
and we have no textual evidence of the Neapolitan relatives' influence in any survived 
Margaret-legend. See Klaniczay, Tibor, "La fortuna di Santa Margherita d'Ungheria in Ita- 
lia" In Spiritualià e lettere nella cultura italiana e ungherese del basso medioevo (eds.) Sante 
Graciotti and Cesare Vasoli, (Florence: 1995), 3-28. Deák, Viktória Hedvig, La légende de 
sainte Marguerite de Hongrie et l'hagiographie dominicaine (Paris: 2013), Idem, "The Birth 
of a Legend: the so-called Legenda Maior of Saint Margaret of Hungary and Dominican 
Hagiography, Revue Mabillon 20 (2009), 87-112. Klaniczay, Gábor, "Le stigmate di santa 
Margherita d'Ungheria: immagini e testi, Iconographica 1 (2002), 16-31, idem Holy Rul- 
ers and Blessed Princesses: Dynastic Cults in Medieval Central Europe (Cambridge: 2002), 
375-385. This Neapolitan argument influenced also Romana Guarnieri — otherwise aware 
of those pieces of Hungarian literature that were written in Italian — and she mentions it 
still in her publication of 1994: “... Margherita d'Ungheria ... particolarmente venerata nella 
tre-quattrocentesca Napoli degli Angioni." Specchio 1994, 506. 
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As we have seen, these above mentioned Hungarian scholars, Toldy, 
Miskolczy and Koltay-Kastner are to be mentioned mainly as a historiograph- 
ic curiosity, since they have not contributed in a substantial manner to the 
international scholarship on the Mirror. On the contrary, another Hungarian 
scholar from the first half of the 20th century, Florio Banfi (pseudonym of 
Flóris Holik, a Hungarian Italianist, living and publishing in Italy) was really 
an important figure in the modern scholarship of the Mirror, influencing con- 
siderably Romana Guarnieri's work,?? since he knew both about the Latin and 
about the Middle English versions of the work already in the 1940s. Beyond 
Banfi's published articles, his scholarly heritage with his unpublished notes 
and transcriptions now conserved in the National Library of Budapest, are im- 
portant from the viewpoint of historiography of the Mirror?! 

After the identification of the author (1946), and following the publications 
of the French, the Middle English, and the Latin versions of the Mirror, scholar- 
ship seems to have forgotten the Italian translations. It was not until Romana 
Guarnieri published one of the Italian recensions in 1994 that the whole issue 
of the textual transmission seemed to be solved, and the existence of a second 
Italian variant containing some "obscure" attribution to Hungary seemed to be 
a marginal historiographic curiosity. Even more so, if we consider that the very 
parts containing the Hungarian attribution (the above mentioned prologue 
and the appendix of this version, where the attribution to Margaret of Hungary 
can be found) have been edited.22 


20 ~~ Banfi, Florio, “Le stimmate dell B. Margherita d'Ungheria,’ Memorie Dominicane. 50-51 
(1934), 297-312. Idem, "Specchio delle anime semplici dalla Beata Margarita d'Ungheria 
scripto, Memorie Dominicane 57 (1940), 3-10, 133-140. Florio Banfi's article was men- 
tioned by Guarnieri already in her pioneer short report of 1946: "Si deve al Banfi di averne 
confrontando le ricerche ungheresi con l'edizione inglese e con l'esame dei codici, negata 
l'attribuzione alla beata Margherita, sul fondamento del carattere sospetto dell'opera..." 
And Guarnieri underlines also the fact that she found the Latin Ms indipendently from 
Banfi's article: “...imbattuti per altre vie e senza aver notizia dell'articolo del Banfi, nel 
Vaticano-Rossiano 4..." Romana Guarnieri, "Lo Specchio delle anime semplici e Margherita 
Poirette" LOsservatore Romano, 16 giugno 1946, 3, republished in Idem Il movimento del 
Libero Spirito: I) Dalle origini al secolo xvi. 11) Il “Miroir des simples ames" di M. Porete 
111) Appendici. Archivio italiano per la storia della pietà 4 (1965), 661-663 (311-313). 

21 Országos Széchényi Könyvtár (National Széchényi Library) of Budapest, Ms Fond 391. 

22 About the Prologue, Romana Guarnieri edited it from N and I edited the text variant from 
B: Falvay, David, "Il libro della beata Margherita: Un documento inedito del culto di Mar- 
gherita d'Ungheria in Italia nei secoli xiv e xv." Nuova Corvina. Rivista di Italianistica 5 
(1999), 35-46. The appendix with the Margaret-legend was first edited by Banfi, "Le stim- 
mate" and republished by Tibor Klaniczay. "La fortuna" 25-27. 
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Regardless of this virtual marginality of the topic, there are at least three 
main arguments that explain its eminent importance to the whole under- 
standing of the Mirror. First, as we have mentioned at the beginning of the 
chapter, Romana Guarnieri herself was very much convinced that the philo- 
logical reconstruction of the textual transmission needed much further work, 
and that the real relationship between the two Italian versions and the Latin 
and French original(s) are far from being clarified. As we have seen, in the in- 
troduction of the edition of Italian 1, she stated that she had been planning a 
critical edition of both Italian versions, but because of her age she had to put 
off this project.23 Second, during the last years new philological findings have 
been done, concerning mostly the French and the Middle English versions of 
the Mirror, but also the importance and role of the Italian texts have been put 
in a new context. As it is well known among the scholarly audience, Genev- 
iéve Hasenohr's article of 1999, with the publication of a previously unknown 
French fragment of the Mirror brought new considerations to the question 
of textual transmission. Robert Lerner's article published in Speculum in 2010 
turned the attention to the question of the Middle English version.?^ Further- 
more, I have to mention the wonderful conference in Paris 2010 organized for 
the 7ooth anniversary of Marguerite's death which was a good opportunity to 
bring together many of the scholars dealing with the textual history of the text, 
and to motivate further conference-panels and publications.?5 Third, also gen- 
erally speaking, in contemporary philology the importance of each variant of 
a text has been extremely increased, as the traditional goals of the positivist, 
"Jachmannian" philology (the reconstruction of the archetypical text, and the 


23 See the quotation in the motto of the present chapter. Guarnieri, “Nota,” 505. 

24 Hasenohr, Geneviève, “La traduction du Miroir des simples âmes au xve siècle : de Mar- 
guerite Poréte (11310) à Marguerite de Navarre", Comptes rendus des séances-Académie des 
Inscriptions & Belles-Lettres 4 (1999), 1347-1366. Lerner, Robert E., “New Light on the Mir- 
ror of Simple Souls.’ Speculum, 85 (2010), 91-11. Sargent, Michael G., "Marguerite Porete." 
In Medieval Holy Women in the Christian Tradition, c. noo-c. 1500. (Eds.) Alastair Minnis — 
Rosalynn Voaden, (Turnhout: 2010), 291-309. 

25 The volume made out partly of the proceeding of this conference has been published 
in 2013, and it is now the most recent and complete synthesis of the topic, generally 
speaking, and also from the philological viewpoint mostly concerning the French and 
English tradition: see Field, Lerner, Piron, (eds.) Marguerite Porete, and especially the 
chapters by Geneviève Hasenohr (103-126 and 263-317) and by Marlene Cré (249-262). 
Sylvain Piron analyzed the relation between the Latin and the French versions (see main- 
ly 81-88). However, it must be noted that in this volume the Italian versions of the Mirror 
are not analyzed in a detailed way. 
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centrality of the author) has been weakened by the emergence of the “new 
philology.’26 As a consequence of this shift in philology, the vernacular transla- 
tions as a topic became much more central in medieval literary studies.?" 

In the recent scholarship on the Mirror, the most thorough (and as far as 
I know the only) philological analyses that also included the Italian versions 
were done by Michael G. Sargent. On the one hand, he published a complete 
collation on this short, two-chapter long fragment that can be found in the 
newly discovered French manuscript. On the other, he has been writing a num- 
ber of studies that aim to clarify several aspects of the textual transmission.28 

As to the Hungarian attribution of the three Italian manuscripts of the Mir- 
ror, to my knowledge, only a small number of scholars have dealt with this 
issue following the identification of the real author of the book. First of all, we 
have to mention Romana Guarnieri herself and the Hungarian scholar, Tibor 
Klaniczay. As we shall see below, Guarnieri investigated the question from the 
point of view of the Italian diffusion of the Mirror, while Klaniczay analyzed it 
from the viewpoint of Margaret of Hungary's Italian cult. Furthermore Gábor 
Klaniczay following Tibor Klaniczay's results put the whole issue in a larger 
comparative context. 

Romana Guarnieri in her 1965 study formulated a hypothesis concerning 
the identity of the Italian translator. As we know, she found documents re- 
lated to the Italian Gesuati order, among whom the Mirror was well-known 
and popular. Her main point was to find out who knew and diffused the Mirror, 


26 Fora general overview see: Nichols, Stephen, (ed.) The new philology, Speculum: A journal 
of medieval studies. Special Issue. Lxv, 1 (1990); Cerquiglini, Bernard, In Praise of the Vari- 
ant. A Critical History of Philology. (Baltimore and London: 1999). 

27 Falvay, David, "Traduzione, volgarizzamento e presenza femminile in testi devozionali 
bassomedievali" LEA: Linge e letterature d'Oriente e d'Occidente 1(2012), 265-276. In gen- 
eral see for example Jeanette Beer, (ed.) Medieval Translators and Their Craft. Kalamazoo, 
Michigan: 1989. See the annual conferences and the relative publication since 1991 en- 
titled The Medieval Translator — Traduire au Moyen Age. For Italian vernacular translation 
see Folena, Gianfranco, Volgarizzare e tradurre, (Turin: 1994). Leonardi, Lino, "A volerla 
bene volgarizzare ...’: teorie della traduzione biblica in Italia,’ Studi Medievali 37/1, (1996); 
Cornish, Alison, Vernacular Translation in Dante’ Italy: Illiterate Literature. (Ann Arbor: 
2010). 

28 Sargent, Michael G., (ed.) “Mirror Collation: A Complete Collation of the Section of 
Text for which All Manuscript Witnesses Survive.” http://jgrenehalgh.com/public_html/ 
Marguerite Porete.html; Sargent, Michael G. “Medieval and Modern Readership of Mar- 
guerite Porete's Mirouer des simples ámes anienties: the Continental Latin and Italian 
Tradition." In principio fuit interpress. (Ed.) Alessandra Pertina. (The Medieval Translator. 
Traduire au Moyen Age 15). Turnhout, 2013, 85-96 - at this point I have to thank Prof. 
Sargent that he kindly authorized me to use and quote his article before publication. 
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supposing that they would have made the vernacular translation of the trea- 
tise. She also published several letters between John Tavelli of Tossignano 
(1368-1446), bishop, who had lived several years among the Gesuati, and John 
of Capistran, who was the inquisitor of the Mirror, and lead an investigation 
against the Gesuati order in Venice in 1437.7? On the basis of this information, 
she inferred that the translator of one of the two Italian versions could have 
been John Tavelli of Tossignano.39 

Tibor Klaniczay concentrated mainly on the Italian cult of Margaret, build- 
inganew consensus concerning the filiation of the Margaret-legends, and con- 
futing the importance of Naples. Consequently, his hypothesis was based on 
this main aim of his research. Two manuscripts out of the three dealt with here 
contain the Appendix with the apocryphal story of Margaret of Hungary's stig- 
matization. This episode is missing from the first and more authentic sources 
of Margaret of Hungary's life; however, it has been an organic part of her ha- 
giography, mainly in Italy. Tibor Klaniczay demonstrated that the diffusion of 
this story at the turn of 14-15th century was made by the Italian Dominicans 
of Northern Italy (mainly Bologna and Venice), for the campaign to canonize 
Catherine of Siena, championed most of all by Thomas of Siena (referred to as 
"Caffarini" in previous scholarship), who collected pieces of information about 
stigmatized Dominicans before Catherine. According to Tibor Klaniczay's ar- 
gument, if the Dominicans used the stigmatization story it is probable that 
they also made the translation of the Mirror itself.?! 

If we are looking for an explanation of how and why the name of Margaret 
of Hungary was attached to this heretical work, we can find more possible 
answers. One reason is obvious: her name served to lend credence to the 
Mirror that was a popular work but had been condemned and prohibited by 
the Church; it was persecuted intensively in the period when this version was 


29 Romana Guanieri published some sources, and analyzed the case in her study: Guarnieri, 
"Il movimento.’ About the Gesuati order in general see: Gagliardi, Isabella, “I Pauperes 
Yesuati" tra esperienze religiose e conflitti istituzionali, (Rome: 2004). 

30 “Non è impossibile che l'autore della nostra versione ... sia il famoso Giovanni Tavelli da 
Tossignano, ottimo volgarizzatore di testi devoti" Specchio 1994, 507. 

31 “Így talán nem kizárt, hogy magának a műnek a fordítója is domonkos lehetett” (so it in 
not excluded that also the translator of the work could have been Dominican) Klanic- 
zay, Tibor, “A Margit-legendák tórténetének reviziója" (The revision of the history of the 
legends of Margaret). In Tibor Klaniczay and Gábor Klaniczay. Szent Margit legendái és 
stigmái (The Legends and the Stigmata of Saint Margaret), (Budapest: 1994), 90-91. Idem, 
Klaniczay, Tibor, "La fortuna di Santa Margherita d'Ungheria in Italia" In Spiritualità e let- 
tere nella cultura italiana e ungherese del basso medioevo (eds.) Sante Graciotti and Cesare 
Vasoli, (Florence: 1995), 3-28. 
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made. We have evidence that Margaret of Hungary's name was popular and 
well-known in fourteenth and fifteenth century Italy. In the Appendix the 
stigmatization story of Margaret of Hungary served to make the attribution 
even more convincing. The Prologue is a theologically "neutral" introduction 
to the Mirror. Its author tries to prepare the reader for the content of the 
book, that can be also “dangerous” for an unprepared audience, and can be 
entirely understood only by a reader who participates in the same spiritual 
status as the author.?? It is interesting to note that this is quite similar to 
the argumentation of the Approbations which — among the Latin and Eng- 
lish versions — can also be found in this version. The Prologue had the same 
function as the Appendix: to emphasize the authorship of an indisputable 
person, namely Margaret of Hungary. Furthermore, both the Prologue and 
the Appendix had a more technical protective function: since they form the 
first and the last parts of a book, which would be probably checked by an 
inquisitor, they could simply “hide” the main body, the Mirror by Marguerite 
Porete, and could serve as decoys to keep inquisitors from even noticing the 
body of the text. 

If we want to understand why exactly Margaret of Hungary was attached 
as an author, we have to consider that she was a popular saintly figure in Italy 
in this period, and she had the authority to be able to protect a heretical work 
and to assure its audience that it was an orthodox and pious book. Previously, 
I have proposed that it could have been a conscious act, made on purpose, for 
“hiding” the book, in order to save it from inquisitors.?? Now, without excluding 
this possibility, I think that this false attribution, at least originally could have 
been a spontaneous process: a naive etymology, or interpretation of a transla- 
tor or a copyist. 


32 “Il misterio del quale libro trascende tanto ogni virtuosa operatione et ogni huma- 
na intelligentia che più ignorantia lascia nell'anima di quegli che lo legono ...” (The 
mystery of this books transcends so much every act of virtue and every human intelli- 
gence, that it leaves more ignorance in the soul of its reader ...) Guarnieri, "Il movimento" 
640. 

33  Falvay, David, “A Lady Wandering in a Faraway Land: The Central European Queen/prin- 
cess motif in Italian Heretical Cults.” Annual of Medieval Studies at CEU 8 (2002), 157-179. 
Idem, "Marguerite Porete, az Egyszerü lelkek tükre és annak magyar vonatkozásai." (Mar- 
guerite Porete, The Mirror of Simple Souls and its Hungarian connections). Aetas 2002/4 
155-162. Idem, “Il libro della beata Margherita: Un documento inedito del culto di Mar- 
gherita d'Ungheria in Italia nei secoli xiv e xv." Nuova Corvina. Rivista di Italianistica 5 
(1999), 35-46. Idem, “Memory and Hagiography: The Formation of the Memory of Three 
Thirteenth Century Female Saints" In The Making of Memory in the Middle Ages, (ed.), 
Lucie Dolezalova. (Leiden-Boston: 2009), 347-364. 
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There is a Latin version, namely the Bodleian Ms (in Verdeyen's critical edi- 
tion is Ms E), which is only a one folio long fragment,** in which in the title 
we can read: "Incipit liber qui appelatur speculum animarum simplicium. Alias 
uocatur Margarita." (Begins the book that is called Mirror of Simple Souls. Oth- 
erwise named Margaret (pearl)) (emphasis mine). It is not clear whether the 
word Margarita is to be interpreted as a common noun meaning “pearl”, or as 
a reminiscence of the author's name; however, a few lines below, at the begin- 
ning of the Mirror (in the main text, which is present in every known version 
of the book, so most probably it was part of the original text written by Mar- 
guerite) there is a story, an exemplum about a princess who was wandering in 
a foreign country, that in the majority of the Latin manuscripts begins with the 
following wording: 


"Fuit quaedam domicella filia regis, cordis utique magni et animo nobilis, 
quae morabatur in terra aliena." (There was a girl, daughter of a king, cer- 
tainly big-hearted and of noble soul, who stayed in a foreign land). (em- 
phasis mine) 


Furthermore in the Bodleian-fragment the wording of this sentence is slightly 
different, in which it can be read also the expression "aliena" (foreign) as refer- 
ring to the word "filia" (daughter), and not to "terra" (land) as in other Latin 
version:?5 


"Fuit quedam domicella filia regis magni utique cordis et animo generosa 
quae tamen in terra morabatur aliena." (There was a girl, daughter of a 
king, certainly big-hearted and of generous soul, and yet she stayed in a 
foreign land /the world as foreigner). (emphasis mine) 


A foreign and royal origin was the most important attribute of Margaret of 
Hungary in Italy. It was a piece of information that would have been known by 


34 Obviously this Ms is known by scholarship: It was used also as one of the control texts 
for the Latin critical edition by Paul Verdeyen: Marguerite Porete, Le Mirour des Simples 
Ames. Édité par Romana Guarnieri/Margaretae Porete, Speculum animarum simplicium, 
Cura et studio Paul Verdeyen, Corpus Christianorum, Continuatio Medioevalis, LXIX. 
(Turnhout: 1986). Furthermore other scholars - Romana Guarnieri, Tibor Klaniczay, Mi- 
chael G. Sargent — dealt with it. However, it has remained a rather neglected Ms. Recently 
it has been studied by Justine Trombley, whom I would like to acknowledge, because of 
her comments and kindness in advising me on a copy of the fragment. 

35 Itis noteworthy that not only the Bodleian Ms but other two Latin versions follow this 


wording as well. 
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anyone who had heard about her. Margaret, so it could be a logical association 
by a translator to put together these parts: 


“Margarita ... filia regis ... aliena" (Margaret ... daughter of a king ... for- 
eigner) to arrive at Margaret of Hungary. One can observe that this form 
almost exactly corresponds to the beginning of the Prologue of the three 
MSS of Italian 2: Margarita, filgliuola del re d'Ungaria — Margaret, the 
Hungarian king's daughter. 


Even if the incipit form of the Bodleian-fragment is of central importance, this 
very manuscript cannot be considered a direct source of Italian 2. First, be- 
cause the codex is apparently not from Italian origin.?6 Second, if we compare 
the Latin text of the Bodleian Ms and to the other Latin ones present in the 
critical edition, we arrive to the conclusion the main text of the Bodleian Ms 
(signed with E in the edition) very rarely brings separate readings from the oth- 
er ones. It is interesting to note, that on the contrary it is exactly the base-text 
of the critical-edition signed with A,?? which shows often separate readings be- 
tween the other four ones including the E. Third, we can hardly find especially 
common points (conjunctive errors) between the Latin E and the three Mss of 
the Italian 2. In the entire Chapter 1, I have found only one significant example 
where a difference between E (the Bodliean text) and the other Latin versions 
is followed by the Mss of the Italian 2: 


Latin A, B, C, D: quomodo Spiritus sanctus posuit suum uelum in eius naui 
(how the Holy Spirit put his sail in her ship) 
Italian 1: in che modo lo Spirito Santo ha posto la sua vela nella sua nave 


In the Latin E one of the two possessives is missing and this solution is fol- 
lowed also by the Italian 2: 


36 For the descritpion of the Ms see Verdeyen's Introduction x1-xii, where he states: 
"L'origine du manuscrit n'est pas connue mais le texte semple écrit en Allemagne.” Mi- 
cheal Sargent expressed his doubts concerning the German origin of the text. And also 
I have argued for a possible Italian origin of the Ms in a recent paper of mine "The Ital- 
ian Version of the Mirror of Simple Souls: A Philological Analysis." Read at the 47th Inter- 
national Congress on Medieval Studies. Kalamazoo, USA. However according to Sandro 
Bertelli first opinion, from the paleographic point it is likely a non-Italian hand. Personal 
comunications, I thank both Michael Sargent and Sandro Bertelli and furthermore Jus- 
tine Trombley for their comments a suggestions. 

37  Thisisthe Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Cod Vat. Lat. 4355. 
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Latin E: quomodo spiritus sanctus posiut uelum in sua naui 
Italian2: come lo Spiritu Sancto à posta la vela nella nave sua 


But this single point is hardly a decisive one if we keep in mind that the two 
Latin possessives (“suus,” “eius”) are translated into Italian with the same word 
("suo"). Consequently, beyond the incipit, we cannot demonstrate a close tex- 
tual affinity between the Latin E and the Italian 2. It is still plausible that a lost 
archetype of the Latin Bodleian-fragment (which could have been from Italian 
origin as all the other known Latin codices) containing the same particular 
incipit including the expression "Margarita" could serve as the source for the 
second Italian recension.58 

Among the three Mss of Italian 2, B has considerable differences in formu- 
lating the Hungarian attribute. As we have mentioned above, it does not in- 
clude the Appendix, with the Margaret of Hungary's stigmatization, and there 
are also differences in the text of the Prologue. 


N V B 

Incomincia il prolago di Inconmincia il pro- Incomenza el prolago 
questo seguente libro lago di questo seguente del sequente libro 
chia[ma]to Specchio libro chiamato Spechio chiamato Spechio 


dellanime semplici dalla  dell'anime semplici dalla delle anime pure overo 
beata Margarita, filgliuola beata Margarita, filgliuola humile composto dalla 
del re d'Ungariascripto del re d'Ungaria scripto beata Margarita, figli- 
prolag. prolag. ola de re de Ungaria. 


The Prologue of the other two manuscripts starts with changing a sentence 
containing the traditional title of the book Specchio delle anime semplici (Mir- 
ror of the simple souls) into Spechio delle anime pure overo humile (Mirror of 
the pure or humble souls). In the Budapest manuscript, not only do we read a 
slightly different incipit, but even the relationship between the supposed au- 
thor and the text is formulated in a different way: instead of “... dalla beata 
Margarita ... scripto" (written by ... Blessed Margaret), we read "composto dalla 
beata Margarita ...” (compiled by Blessed Margaret). 


38  I'aknowledge Justine Trombley for this suggestion. 
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We can only guess at the reasons for this modification, why the author or 
copyist of the Budapest text is seemingly more careful with the attribution. 
Margaret of Hungary in this version becomes the compiler instead of the 
author of the text. One explanation might be that in the time when it was 
transcribed some suspicions had been raised in Italy concerning the person of 
Margaret of Hungary. Chronologically, it fits well in the time when Thomas of 
Siena (the promoter of the canonization of Saint Catherine) asked the opin- 
ion of the Hungarian Dominicans about the stigmata of Margaret of Hungary. 
Gregory, the head of the Hungarian Dominican province, answered him in 1409 
stating that the stigmata had been given not to Margaret, but to her magistra 
Helen; and, as an attachment to his letter, he sent the oldest legend and the 
first part of the canonization trial of Margaret. We know that Thomas of Siena 
after receiving this information emphasized that it had been a mistake stating 
that Margaret was stigmatized.?? This context could explain why the stigmati- 
zation part is missing from the Budapest manuscript, and why the writer of the 
Prologue is more careful in speaking about Margaret of Hungary's authorship. 

Furthermore, if we consider the particularities of the Bodleian Ms, and 
the hypothesis that the attribution to Margaret of Hungary could have 
been the result of a spontaneous process, or association, we can also suppose 
that the second Italian version the Budapest Ms could conserve a form clos- 
er to the original since it transmits a more genuine, less organic attribution 
to Margaret of Hungary than the Naples and Vienna ones. Consequently, the 
“weak” attribution of the B could have been the first step of development, and 
the "strong" one of N and V (enforced by a direct indication of authorship and 
the Appendix with an episode from Margaret of Hungary's “hagiographic dos- 
sier") the later step. We are able to decide the inner relations between the Ital- 
ian Mss only on the basis of a close textual comparison. 

As to the connection between the four Italian Mss of the two Italian ver- 
sions, we have to note that very previous little scholarship has been done 
on this topic. In addition to the published and unpublished suggestions by 
Romana Guarnier, we have to mention Michael Sargent's online collation that 
also contains the two Italian versions, and his recently published article fol- 
lowing a paper delivered at the Translation conference of Padua.*? Romana 
Guarnieri in her publications (1965 and 1994) made a few remarks about the 
relationship between the two Italian versions. Furthermore, in a hand-written 
note, attached to her transcription of the Naples Ms she formulated a number 
of hypotheses. 


39  Klaniczay T., "La fortuna,” Klaniczay, G., "Le Stigmate”. 
40 Sargent "Medieval and Modern Readership". 
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We can sum up the proposition that we have from Guarneri as follows. In 
the very short introduction to her edition of Italian 1 in 1994 (which starts with 
the above quoted sentence about the necessity of a critical edition of both ver- 
sions) she formulates only a few assumptions about the relationship of the two 
Italian recensions: First, that the Italian 2 “seems to be slightly later and con- 
siderably different” (appare leggermente posteriore alla redazione del testo di Fi 
(Italian 1) e da questa differisce notevolmente), and second, however, she also 
states that the “two versions do not seem to be independent” (non appaiono 
indipendenti tra di loro), and that both originated from the Latin text of the 
Mirror. As to the date of the two versions, Guarnieri laconically writes without 
any further arguments only that anyway "the whole should be originated from 
the last decade of 14th century, or perhaps rather from the first decade of the 
15th" (il tutto dovrebbe comunque risalire all'ultimo decennio del Trecento o, forse 
meglio al primo decennio del Quattrocento).*! 

If we consider the base text itself, and not the Prologue and Appendix with 
the Hungarian connection, which indeed seem to have been added in a later 
period, concerning the first point (namely the supposition that the Italian 1 
should be earlier, even if only slightly), I could not find any direct evidence. 
Otherwise some interpretations and corruption of the Italian 1 suggests that it 
conserves even a later state of text than the Italian 2. See for example the Latin 
passage from Chapter 5: 


..quantum differt donum amantis per intermedium amato donatum a 
dono eiusdem abque omni intermedio dato (pp. 22-23) (how much the gift 
of the lover given to the loved one through a mediator differs from the gift 
given without any mediator). 


This was translated in the Italian 2 literally as: 
… quanta diffenzia ha il dono dell'amante dato all'amato per intermezzo, 
da quello dono che senza mezo la dilecta anima merita ricevere. (N: fol 23, 


15va). 


While the Italian 1 brings a mistranslation, or rather misreading instead of "the 
gift of the lover" reads the "gift of the mind": 


… quanta è la differenza dal dono della mente dato per alcuno mezzo, a 
quello dono el quale sanza mezzo la diletta merita di ricevere da lui. (512) 


41 Romana Guarnieri, “Nota di Edizione" In Specchio 1994, 505-507. 
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What is striking is that the error of Italian 1 cannot derive directly from the Lat- 
in, since “donum amantis" hardly can be interpreted as “donum mentis, but it 
likely depends on another romance variant, most probably from an Italian one, 
close to the reading of Italian 2 since the its formulation “dell'amante” can be 
easily misread as "della mente". Furthermore, it is not only a simple misreading 
in Italian 1 since it modifies also the second half of the sentence, omitting the 
word "amato" ("the loved one") in order to make it make sense. Consequently, 
in my view, it cannot be decided which of the two Italian recensions is the 
earlier, since the text of Italian 1 also shows signs of textual corruption, or de- 
pendence on another Italian version. As we mentioned above, it also contains 
a long lacuna which is present in the text of Italian 2. 

The final question we have to answer is whether we can speak about two 
translations or two recensions. In Guarnieri's typewritten, but unpublished 
transcription of N that she made in the 1960s, she wrote a hand-written note in 
which, after having established that the translation was made from the Latin, 
not from the French, she notices that the two recensions “sometimes look the 
same, sometimes totally different" In her view there are three options con- 
cerning this special relation between the Italian 1 and Italian 2: first, one of the 
translators used the other translation; second, one of the translations was re- 
elaborated; third, there is only one translation in two redactions.^? Michael G. 
Sargent is also cautious about the existence of two translations; consequently 
he uses the term “recension,” and argues that: 


The relations between the recensions of the Specchio, and between the 
Specchio, the Speculum and the underlying Mirouer, are not immediate- 
ly apparent; only a full collation will clarify them.^? 


On the basis of the partial collation he made on the Valenciennes fragment, he 
highlights some characteristics of the two recensions, including also the pos- 
sibility that the French text could have interfered in Italian 2.44 


42 Romana Guarnieri’s handwritten notes on the cover of the typewritten transcription ofthe 
Naples Ms (1965?) ,Occorre mettere in (5) colonneil francese i latini ei due italiani. Per me. 
La traduzione a volte sembra la stessa, a volte é tutta un'altra. Probabilmente il 
traduttore dell'una ha tenuto presente l'altra oppure una traduzione é stata rimaneggiata; 
oppure infine si tratta della stessa traduzione in due redazioni diverse; e a questo proposi- 
to si confronti quello che dice di sé il traduttore inglese M.N. che cioé avendo molti anni 
prima data una prima traduzione che fu molto criticata, ora ne dava una seconda, cercan- 
do di ovviare agli inconvenienti in cui era ricorso con la prima. Ad ogni modo é tradotto di 
sul latino e non sul francese" I published this note in Falvay, “Árpád-házi Szt. Margit," 161. 
43 Sargent, “Medieval and Modern”. 
44 Sargent, "Mirror Collation”. 
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I would like to illustrate the relationship of the two Italian recensions with 


a few examples. The first chapter, which is present in all four Italian Mss and 


also in the Bodleian- fragment, has a special importance for our argument: 


L: Latin Critical LB: Latin E Italian 1 Italian 2 Italian 2 Italian 2 
Edition Oxford Bodle- N V B 

ian Library, Cod. 

Laud. Lat. 46 
Anima a Deotacta Anima tacta Lanimatoccata — L.A.N.I.M.A. L'anima toc- L'anima 
eta peccatis nudata a Deo a pec- da Dio e spogliata toccata da Dio chata da Dio  tochata da 
in primo gratie catis exuta in da'peccatinel spogliata di spogliata di Dio spogliata 
statu, ascendit per primo gratie primo stato della peccati nel pri- peccati nel de peccati 
divinam gratiam  statuasieditper grazia saglie per mo stato della primo stato è nel primo 
ad septimum diuinam gratiam la divina grazia gratia, sale per dela gracia, sale stato della 
gratiae gradum, in ad spetimum alsettimo grado divina gratiaal per divina gra- grazia (...) 


quo anima habet 
suae perfectionis 
plenitudinem per 
fruitionem 

divinam in patria 


vitae /prima vita C/ 


gratie gradum in 


quo anima habet 


sue perfectionis 
plenitudinem 


per diuinam 


fruitionem patria 


uite 


della grazia, nel 
quale ha la 
plenitudine 
della sua perfezi- 
one per la divina 
usanza nella 


patria della vita. 


settimo grado 
della gratia, nel 
quale à pledi- 
tudine de sua 
perfetione per 
divina fruitione 
nella prima 


vite: 


cia al settemo 
grado della 
gracia nel, quale 
à pletidunie di 
sua perfec- 
tione per divina 
fruicione nella 


prima vite. 


al setptimo 
grado (...), nel 
quale à pledi- 
tudine de sua 
perfetione 
per divina 
fruitione nella 


prima vite. 


If one reads only the main text of the Latin critical edition, one would have the 
impression that Italian 2 follows a corrupted variant since instead of “patria 
vitae” (“home of life”) it reads “prima vite” (“first life”, or “lives”), while the Ital- 
ian 1 translates it literary (“patria della vita"). However, the case is that only the 
codex C (Vatican, Cod. Chigianus B 1v 41) of the Latin Mss brings this variant, 
while all the other ones contain "prima vita” In any case, it shows that Italian 
1 is indeed a separated version, and it seems a separate translation, following 
another Latin textual tradition. 

Another sentence from the same chapter shows a similar phenomenon. 
We have already seen the particularities of expression "aliena" above. Here I 
would like to stress that Italian 1 and 2 bring clearly independent solutions of 
translation (“altrui” v. “straniero”), and that B in this example shows signs of 
textual corruption where, instead of "straniero" (foreigner), it brings “strano” 
("strange"). The wording of Italian 1 is clearly different also in other parts of this 
sentence (“domicella” is translated in "figliuola" in Italian 1 while into “donzella” 
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in Italian 2, and the adjective “grande” (big) belongs to the noun “cuore” (heart) 
in Italian 1 and not to the word “re” (king) as in (Italian 2). 


L: Latin LB: Latin E Italian 1 Italian 2 Italian 2 Italian 2 
Critical Oxford Bodleian N V B 
Edition Library, Cod. 
Laud. Lat. 46 
Fuit quaedam Fuit quedam Fuunadon-  Oveadunque  Eraaddunque Fuadonque 


domicella filia 
regis, cordis 
utique magni 
et animo 
nobilis, quae 
morabatur in 
terra aliena. 


domicella 

filia regis magni 
utique cordis / 
BCDE/ et animo 
generosa /BCDE/ 
quae tamen in 
terra morabatur 
aliena /BCE/ 


zella, figliuola una donçella, 
d'uno re, certo figliuola d'un 


di grande grande re, in 
cuore e gentile verità gentile 
d'animo, di cuore et 

la quale d'animo, la 
peró stava quale sola hab- 
nell'altrui itava in paese 
terra. straniero. 


una donzella, una donzella, 
figliuola duno figliola d'un 
grandere,in — gra[n]de re, in 
veritàgientile verità gentile 
di cuore et de core et 
d'animo, la de animo, la 
quale sola hab- quale sola 
itavain paese habitava in 


straniero. paese strano. 


Let us observe only one example from the fragment present also in Sargent's 
collation (e.g. the only part of the text which is present on all known versions): 


Latin critical 


edition 


Italian 1 


Italian 2 


N V 


Italian 2 


Italian 2 
B 


quas uobis continue 


notificabam per 
tam nobiles nun- 
tios, quales nunc 


audistis. Et tales, 


dicit Amor, impediti 


seipsis manebunt 


usque ad mortem. 


amente notifi- 


cava per tanti nobili fatti messagieri li 
messi, i quali avete 


ubedito ora. E questi udito. Et tali, dice 


staranno infino alla 


morte in se medisimi si stanno insino alla 


impaciati 


le quali continu- 


tali, dice Amore, 


le quali io continuo 


vi notificava con cosi 


quali voi ora avete 


l'Amore, impac- 


ciati loro medesimi 


morte. 


le quali io continuo 


fatti messagieri li 
quali voi ora avete 
udito. Et tali, dice 
l'Amore, impac- 
ciati loro medesimi 
si stanno infino alla 


morte. 


che io continuo 


vi notificava con così vi notificava con 


cosi facti missi 
che voi ora avete 
odito. Et ali, dice 
l'Amore, impacia- 
ti loro medesimi 
si stando infino 


alla morte. 


Here we can observe, on the one hand, a proof that Italian 1 indeed likely forms 


a separate translation of the text. We can see grammatical differences between 
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the two Italian versions: for the Latin “continue” Italian 1 brings an adverbial 
form: “continuamente” while the others an adjectival form “continuo."5 Also 
the different wording is striking: the Latin “nobiles nuntios" (noble envoys) is 
translated literary as "nobili messi" in Italian 1 while Italian 2 reads “cosi fatti 
messagieri/missi" (so made envoys) which does not fit in the context. Conse- 
quently, it seems to be a sign of textual corruption. Surprisingly, in another 
expression of the same sentence it is Italian 1 that seems to be corrupted, be- 
cause the past form "avete ubedito" of the verb “ubedire” (to obey) corresponds 
neither to the Latin “audio” (to hear) neither to the context, while Italian 2 
brings a precise translation, using the verb “udire? 

On the other hand, we can also see differences between the three Mss of 
the Italian 2. Namely, in this case B also shows symptoms of textual corruption: 
the Latin "et tales" (and those) in this codex becomes "et ali" (and wings) which 
does not make any sense in the context. Furthermore, it can be explained only 
as corruption of the text by copying the text from another Italian and not di- 
rectly from a Latin one: from an Italian form "e tali" we can arrive very easily 
to “et ali" if we keep in mind that written old Italian uses both “e” and "et" for 
"and". 

A last element that I would like to mention in this chapter is the dialectical 
analysis of the Italian Mss that should also be important from the understand- 
ing of the diffusion of the Mirror in Italy.^9 In her ongoing research (the first 
results of which have been already published), Alma Huszthy, a colleague of 
mine, has determined: Italian 1 seems indeed a Tuscan or Tuscanized variant, 
while Italian 2 shows also the signs of non-Tuscan characteristics. More pre- 
cisely, also from the morphological viewpoint this version is basically Tuscan, 
but there are several linguistic elements that are typical of a zone called by 
Italian dialectology "Italia mediana" that includes a part of Lazio, the whole 
of Umbria and the central part of the Marches (Marche) region. Furthermore, 
there are also dialectal differences between the three Mss of Italian 2 since in 
B there are much more elements of the dialect of Italia Mediana, and particu- 
larly that of the Marches than in V and N. According to Huszthy the most likely 


45  ltisnoteworthy that in ancient Italian the expression "continuo" is used also in the adver- 
bial sense. See TL10: Tesoro della Lingua Italiana delle Origini. Pubblicazione periodica 
online, direttore: Pietro G. Beltrami. http://tlio.ovi.cnrit/TLIO/. 

46  Huszthy, Alma — David Falvay. "Problemi metodologici relativi a manoscritti italiani con 
riferimenti ungheresi: Un manoscritto dello Specchio delle anime semplici di Margherita 
Porete conservato a Budapest." Üjlatin filológia 3 (2011), 185-196. 
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explanation is that all three Mss of Italian 2 were copied by Central Italian 
scribes from another Italian archetype that was of Tuscan dialect.^? 

In order to show how this kind of linguistic research can be combined with 
historical investigation, I would like to add one small detail. Even if the region 
Marches is not among the main areas of Italy from where we have historical 
evidences about the Mirror, we can find related historical sources. This dialec- 
tological indication also fits well in the historical context of a known Italian 
community, namely the Fraticelli, who were connected to the Mirror. We know 
that the famous observant saint and preacher, James of the Marches, wrote a 
long treatise entitled Dialogus contra fraticellos*® originally in Latin but also 
circulated in Italian. In this dialogue James describes his mission of 1449 made 
together with John of Capistran against the Fraticelli of the Marches. More- 
over, a piece of information that Guarnieri did not mention: in the Italian ver- 
sion of the Dialogue, we read a direct accusation that the Fraticelli belonged to 
the heresy of Free Spirit.^? 

As a conclusion about the Italian version of the Mirror therefore we can 
form the following assumptions: 


(1) We can confirm that the four Italian Mss indeed form two separate ver- 
sions: not only structurally but also on the textual level, we can treat them 
as two translations of the Latin Mirror. However, they are not entirely in- 
dependent from each other: we can assume the existence of one or more 
previous levels of textual transmission. 


47  Huszthy, Alma. “Dialektälis és hiperkorrekt alakok útvesztőjében — Hol születhetett 
Marguerite Porete Egyszerű lelkek tükré-nek korai olasz fordítása? “(In the labyrinth of 
dialectal and hypercorrect forms — Where could have been written the ancient Italian 
translation of Marguerite Porete’s Mirror of Simple Souls?), in Nyelvelmélet és dialektológia, 
(eds.) Katalin É. Kiss, Attila Hegedtis, (Piliscsaba: 2012), 82-93. 

48 Jacobus de Marchia, Dialogus contra fraticellos, addita versione itala saeculi xv, (ed.) Di- 
onisio Lasić. (Falconara Marittima: 1975). Guarnieri, "Il movimento,’ 477—478. 

49 Galamb, Gyorgy, “Sainthood in the Propaganda of Mendicant orders: The Case of the 
Dialogus contra fraticellos of James of the Marches.” In Ottó Gecser — József Laszlovsz- 
ky — Balazs Nagy — Marcell Sebők — Katalin Szende, (eds.) Promoting the Saints: Cults and 
Their Context from Late Antiquity until the Early Modern Period: Essays in Honor of Gábor 
Klaniczay for His 6oth Birthday. (Budapest-New York: 2011), 245—259. I have dealt in a de- 
tailed way with the role of the Observants in the diffusion of the Mss of the Miroir in a re- 
cent article: Dávid Falvay-Eszter Konrád, "Osservanza francescana e letteratura in volgare 
dall'Italia all'Ungheria: ricerche e prospettive." In Francesca Bartolacci - Roberto Lamber- 
tini, (eds.), Osservanza francescana e cultura tra Quattrocento e primo Cinqeucento: Italia e 
Ungheria a confronto. (Roma: 2014), 161-186. 
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(2) From the textual viewpoint, the Budapest Ms seems to be at a lowest level 
of textual transmission among the three Mss of Italian 2. Consequently, it 
is not very likely that it could have been on a first level from the structural 
point of view. 

(3) The Bodleian Ms, that on the basis of its incipit seems important to un- 
derstand the attribution of Italian 2 to Margaret of Hungary, cannot be 
considered as a direct source of this translation. 

(4) Onthe basis of historical linguistic-dialectological arguments we have to 
consider also the Marches region in the Italian diffusion of the Mirror. 


CHAPTER 9 


Further Thoughts on M.N.'s Middle English 
Translation of Marguerite's Mirouer des simples 


âmes anienties 


9.1 


Marleen Cré 


Introduction 


Of the fifteen retrieved medieval manuscript versions of Marguerite Porete's 
Mirror of Simple Souls! three contain the Middle English translation of the text 


1 


[9] 


In this paper I refer to the French version of the text as the Mirouer, and to the Middle English 


translation as the Mirrour. I refer to the Mirror when I mean the text as such, irrespective of 
the language it is in. 

M.N.'s Middle English translation survives in Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Bodley 505 
(first half 15th C), in, Cambridge, St John's College, Ms 71 (15th C), and in London, British 
Library, Ms Additional 37790 (mid-15th C). The sole complete French version can be found in 
Chantilly, Musée Condé, F xiv 26 (ancien 986). Catalogue 157 (late 15th — early 16th C). Two 
chapters of the Mirouer survive in a compilation contained in Valenciennes, Bibliothéque 
Municipale, Ms 239 (a 15th C copy of a compilation from the first half of the 14th C). The 
Latin translation survives in Vatican, Bibliotheca apostolica vaticana, Ms Vat. lat. 4355 (14th 
C); Vatican, Bibliotheca apostolica vaticana, Ms Rossianus 4 (14th C); Vatican, Bibliotheca 
apostolica vaticana, Ms Chigianus B 1v 41 (1398); Vatican, Bibliotheca apostolica vaticana, 
MS Chigianus C 1v 85 (1521); and Vatican, Bibliotheca apostolica vaticana, Ms Vat. lat. 4953 
(after 1437). A fragment survives in Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Laud Latin 46 (15th C). The 
Carthusian Richard Methley's translation of the Middle English Mirrour into English can 
be found in Cambridge, Pembroke College, Ms 221 (Carthusian) (late 15th — early 16th C). 
A copy of one Italian version of the Mirror survives in Florence, Bibliotheca Riccardiana, Ms 
1468. Three copies of a second translation into Italian survive: Naples, Bibliotheca Nazionale, 
MS XILF5; Budapest, Orzágos Széchényi Kónyvtar, Ms Oct. Ital 15; Vienna, Ósterreichische 
Nationalbibliothek, Ms Palat. 15093. On the manuscript tradition of the Mirror see Michael G. 
Sargent, "Medieval and Modern Readership of Marguerite Poréte's Mirouer des simples ámes 
anienties: the French and English traditions," in Middle English Religious Writing in Practice: 
Texts, Readers and Transformations, (ed.) Nicole R. Rice (Turnhout: Brepols, 2012), 47-89 and 
"Medieval and Modern Readership of Marguerite Poréte's Mirouer des simples ámes anienties: 
the Manuscripts of the Continental Latin and Italian tradition", in In Principio Fuit Interpres, 
(ed.) Alessandra Petrina The Medieval Translator/Traduire au Moyen Age 15 (Turnhout: 
Brepols, 2013), 85-96. 
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by M.N., the translator whose initials we know because he uses them to mark 
off the glosses he adds to the text: 


This boke, be whiche is clepid be Myrour of Symple Soules, I moost 
vnworbi creature and outcast of all opire, many 3eeris goon wrote it out 
of French into Englisch aftir my lewide kunnynge, in hope pat bi pe grace 
of God it schulde profite boo deuout soules pat schulden rede it ... But 
now I am stired to laboure it agen newe, for bicause J am enfourmed pat 
some wordis berof haue be mystake. berfore if God wole, I schal declare bo 
wordis more openli; for poua loue declair bo poyntes in be same booke, it 
is but schortli spoken, and may be taken opirwise pan it is iment of hem 
bat reden it sodeynli and taken no ferpir hede. ... But bope pe firste tyme 
and now I haue greet drede to do it, for be boke is of hize diuine maters and 
of hize goostli felynges, & kernyngli and ful mystili it is spoken. ... But ait 
as I seide afore, it hap be mystake of summe persoones pat haue red pe 
booke. Therfore at suche places bere me semeth moost nede, I wole write 
mo wordis berto in maner of glose, aftir my symple kunnynge as me semeb 
is best. And in pese fewe places bat I putte in more ban I fynde writen, I wole 
bigynne wip be firste lettre of my name, M’ and ende wip bis lettre N’ be firste 
of my surname.? 


MIRROUR 247/3-6, 7-11, 13-15 — 248/25-30; italics mine 


The passage from M.N.'s prologue given here, has often been discussed, and 
rightly so, as it gives crucial — if vague — information about the circumstances 
in which the translation originated. M.N. tells his audience (both readers and 
listeners) that the current translation is the second, as the first he made was 
misunderstood or taken amiss (the Middle English ‘haue be mystake' can be 
translated either way). This is why M.N. will interpret those points in the text 
that can give rise to misunderstandings by adding glosses placed between his 
initials. 

Central to the debate about the Mirrour has been the question of whether 
the translator M.N. was aware of the condemnation of Marguerite and her text 
by the council of theologians and inquisitors led by William of Paris? and, 


2 Allreferences to The Mirrour of Simple Soules are to Marilyn Doiron, "Margaret Poréte: The 
Mirror of Simple Souls,’ Archivio Italiano per la Storia della Pieta 5 (1968), 241-355, by page and 
line numbers. 

3 The documentary evidence of Marguerite's trial has first been edited by Henry Charles Lea, 
A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, vol. 2 (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1887), 
575-578, and by Paul Verdeyen, "Le Procés d'Inquisition contre Marguerite Poréte et Guiard 
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closely linked to this, the question of whether the glosses M.N. adds to the 
text are corrective, i.e. aimed at bringing a heterodox text back in line, or in- 
terpretative, i.e. aimed at clarifying a radical mystical text for its readers who 
still need to be schooled in the practices of the contemplative life. In recent 
years, this debate has been linked to the discussion about whether or not 
Porete's Mirouer is a text that promulgates the Free Spirit heresy, and whether 
or not Free Spiritism was an actual movement, a movement that led to and/ 
or emerged out of the overzealous prosecutions of the beghards and beguines 
after the Council of Vienne, or whether “Free Spirit" is the name given by critics 
to a radical type of mysticism with quietist tendencies that is seen to endanger 
the harmony of a contemplative community and the spiritual health of the 
individual contemplative. 

In addition to addressing these contextual issues, this paper will also focus 
on the manuscripts in which the Middle English Mirrour survives, the identity 
of the translator, the dating of the translation, and the influence it may have 
had on other texts. Attention will also be devoted to the translation proper, and 
to directions future research on the Middle English Mirrour of Simple Soules 
could take. 


9.2 The Manuscripts: Controlled Dissemination of the Text 


The Middle English Mirrour survivesin Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Bodley 505, 
Cambridge, St John's College, Ms 71 and London, British Library, Ms Additional 
37790. All three manuscripts date from the 15th century, and were owned by 
houses of the English Carthusian province. Cambridge, St John's College Ms 71 
is a single text manuscript, containing only the copy of the Mirrour. Its vellum 
leaves measure 153 mm x 229 mm, and the scribe might be the same as the 
one who wrote Cambridge, St John's College, Ms 188, a 15th century collections 
of "Devotional Tracts in English."^ It has three ownership inscriptions, one in 
ink on f. 1": ^R. Wittonus" (unidentified), another in ink in a 15th-century hand 
on f. 104*: "Liber domus Carthusie prope Londonies," and one in pencil on the 


de Cressonessart (1309-1310),” Revue d'histoire ecclesiastique 81 (1986), 47-94. Recently all 
documentary evidence has been carefully reappraised in Sean L. Field, The Beguine, the 
Angel, and the Inquisitor: The Trials of Marguerite Porete and Guiard of Cressonessart (Notre 
Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 2012), appendix A. 

4 http://www.joh.cam.ac.uk/library/special_collections/manuscripts/medieval_manuscripts/ 
medman/C_21.htm and http://www.joh.cam.ac.uk/library/special_collections/manuscripts/ 
medieval_manuscripts/medman/G_20.htm (Retrieved 2 June 2014). 
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second blank leaf to follow the final written leaf: "Libellus cartusie.”> These 
inscriptions show conclusively that the manuscript was owned by the London 
Charterhouse. The manuscript has been dated to the 15th century, and awaits 
further research. 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Bodley 505 is written in a hand of the first 
half of the 15th century on vellum leaves of 140 mm x 178 mm. The manuscript 
contains The Chastising of God's Children (ff. 1 to 91"), followed by a copy of 
The Mirrour of Simple Soules (ff. 93* to 220"). Each work has been corrected 
in a different hand. A first corrector of The Chastising marked the text for 
correction, with the corrections being carried out by another corrector.ó In 
their edition of The Chastising, Colledge and Bazire point out that the revi- 
sions and additions to the Mirrour have been carried out by a third correc- 
tor, and "are of a quite different nature”? These annotations, too, still await 
further research. Bodley 505 has an ownership inscription on f. 223", which 
reads "Liber domus salutacionis matris dei ordinis cartusiensis prope London 
per Edmundum Storoure eiusdem loci monachum." Edmund Storoure was the 
prior of the London Charterhouse between 1469 and 1477, and died in Hinton 
Charterhouse in 1503.8 

London, British Library, Ms Additional 37790 is an anthology containing five 
longer and seven shorter texts that deal with contemplation and the require- 
ments of the contemplative life.? The manuscript opens with the carmelite 
Richard Misyn's translations of Richard Rolle's Emendatio vitae and Incendium 
amoris, followed by The Golden Epistle of Saint Bernard — a short text about 
conversion and the road to perfection attributed to, but not actually by Saint 
Bernard. The anthology next contains single copies of both Julian of Norwich's 
A Vision Showed to a Devout Woman (Julian's short text) and The Treatise of 
Perfection of the Sons of God, the Middle English translation of John Ruusbroec's 


5 I wish to thank Kathryn McKee of St John's College Library for checking the inscriptions 
for me. 

6 The Chastising of God's Children and the Treatise of Perfection of the Sons of God, (eds.) Joyce 
Bazire and Eric Colledge (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1957), 3. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Areference to Edmund Storoure, though not by name, occurs in the chartae of the Carthu- 
sian General Chapter, where the entry for 1477 mentions the installation of the new prior, 
adding that the previous prior (Storoure) had been criticized. See James Hogg, "Life in an 
English Charterhouse in the Fifteenth Century: Discipline and Daily Affairs," in Studies in 
Carthusian Monasticism in the Late Middle Ages, (ed.) Julian M. Luxford, Medieval Church 
Studies 14 (Tumhout: Brepols, 2008), 29 and 58. 

9 Marleen Cré, Vernacular Mysticism in the Charterhouse: A Study of London, British Library, MS 
Additional 37790, The Medieval Translator 9 (Turnhout: Brepols, 2006). 
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Vanden blinkenden steen. These longer texts are followed by a compilation of 
Richard Rolle's Form of Living and Ego dormio, entitled De triplici genere amo- 
ris spiritualis and Tractatus de diligendo deo, and a fragment from The Seven 
Poyntes of trewe loue and euerlastynge wisdame, the Middle English translation 
of Heinrich Suso's Horologium sapientiae. M.N.'s translation of the Mirouer is 
the manuscript's last long text, which is followed by three additional shorter 
texts. The first of these is a Latin compilation entitled Quedam introductiua 
ad contemplacionem extracta, made up of fragments from Saint Bernard's Ser- 
mones in canticum canticorum and Sermones in ascensioni Domini, Anselm 
of Canterbury's Proslogion, and the compilation Liber soliloquiorum animae 
ad Deum, itself a compilation of Saint Augustine's Confessiones, Hugh of St 
Victor's Liber de arrha animae, material from Johannes Fiscamensis and the 
Constitutiones of the Fourth Lateran Council. Quedam introductiua ad contem- 
placionem extracta is followed by Via ad contemplacionem, a Middle English 
compilation that borrows from Hugh of Balma's Mystica theologia, Walter Hil- 
ton's Scale of Perfection and the Cloud-author's Cloud of Unknowing, A Pistle of 
Preier and A Pistle of Discrecioun of Spirits. The anthology closes with two short 
fragments: Labure hastely for the tyme is schorte, a text on conversion and virtu- 
ous living, and God almyghty apered to Seynte Bryde, a translation of the second 
half of Chapter 16 of Book 11 of Bridget of Sweden's Revelationes. This manu- 
script has many links with the Carthusian order in England. Most significantly, 
it was annotated by James Grenehalgh (d. 1530), a monk of Sheen Charterhouse 
and textual editor whose notes and corrections occur in many manuscripts, 
specifically in manuscripts containing Hilton's Scale of Perfection. 

As there is no proof that the three Middle English Mirrour manuscripts ever 
left the closely circumscribed environment of the English Carthusian houses! 


10  SeeM.G. Sargent, James Grenehalgh as Textual Critic, Analecta Cartusiana 85/1-2 (1984), 
13. Grenehalgh was sent away from Sheen and stayed as a guest in the Charterhouses of 
Coventry, Hull, London and Mount Grace. Also Cré, Vernacular Mysticism, 291-294. 

11 This is what I concluded in Vernacular Mysticism, 48-49. Kathryn Kerby-Fulton does as- 
sume a wider circulation for the Mirrour, and, possibly, the untranslated Mirouer, in Books 
Under Suspicion: Censorship and Tolerance of Revelatory Writing in Late Medieval England 
(Notre Dame, Indiana: University of Notre Dame Press, 2006), 293, 296, and 260, where 
she speaks of “a more general awareness of the dangers of both free Spiritism and revela- 
tory theology" as a result of a group of texts that includes the Middle English Mirrour and 
The Chastising of God's Children, which is the Mirrour's companion text in Bodley 505. 
Kerby-Fulton's view is contested by Michael Sargent in "Medieval and Modern Reader- 
ship of Marguerite Poréte's Mirouer des simples ámes anienties: the French and English 
traditions," in Middle English Religious Writing in Practice: Texts, Readers and Transforma- 
tions, (ed.) Nicole R. Rice (Turnhout: Brepols, 2012), 75-76 and footnote 95. 
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(mentioned as a group here because there is evidence the houses lent each 
other books), the literal (i.e. textual) contexts of the Mirrour in these three 
manuscripts are the first place to start when you want to contextualize the 
reception of M.N.'s translation (if not the translation itself). What is clear from 
the manuscripts is that all of the texts whose company the Mirrour keeps can 
be called contemplative rather than devotional. This means that all of them, 
including The Chastising of God's Children,” either explicitly or implicitly deal 
with contemplation, in its meaning of “a state dedicated to a still and agenda- 
free receptiveness to whatever may be revealed in mystical experience," and 
are meant to be read by contemplatives, “often a monk, nun or other religious 
person who has taken vows to dedicate their life to seeking to discern and re- 
spond to the presence of God.”!* Though the contemplative life in the later 
Middle Ages increasingly became a way of life also sought by lay people: 


... in its fullest forms, [it was] always likely to assume or require a radical 
disengagement from the world through solitude, retreat from business 
and the cares of life, and a single-minded attentiveness holding the mind, 
body and soul in readiness to behold whatever God may show.!§ 


The Carthusians were keen collectors and readers of first-hand accounts of 
mystical experience. They owned manuscripts of Richard Rolle's texts!6 and 


12  SeeAI Doyle's edition of available Carthusian book lists lists in Corpus of British Medieval 
Library Catalogues: Vol. 9 Syon Abbey, (ed.) Vincent Gillespie, with The Libraries of the 
Carthusians, (ed.) A.I. Doyle (London: The British Library/The British Academy, 2001), 
607-652. 

13 See Marleen Cré, "Take a Walk on the Safe Side: Reading the Fragments from Ruusbroec’s 
Die geestelike brulocht in The Chastising of God's Children, in De letter levend maken: 
Opstellen aangeboden aan Guido de Baere bij zijn zeventigste verjaardag, (eds.) R. Faesen, 
F. Hendrickx en K. Schepers, Miscellanea Neerlandica (Leuven: Peeters, 2010), 233-246. 
Differing views can be found in Annie Sutherland, “The Chastising of God's Children: 
A. Neglected Text," in Text and Controversy from Wyclif to Bale: Essays in Honour of Anne 
Hudson, (eds.) Helen Barr and Anne M. Hutchison, Medieval Church Studies 4 (Turnhout: 
Brepols, 2005), and in Roger Ellis and Samuel Fanous, “1349-1412: texts” in The Cambridge 
Companion to Medieval English Mysticism, (eds.) Samuel Fanous and Vincent Gillespie, 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 153-155. 

14 The Cambridge Companion to Medieval English Mysticism, 292. 

15 Ibid. 

16 See A.I. Doyle, "Carthusian Participation in the Movement of Works of Richard Rolle 
between England and Other Parts of Europe in the 14th and 15th Centuries,” in Kartüuser- 
mystik und —Mystiker, Band 2, Analecta Cartusiana 55/2 (1981), 109-120, and Michael 
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the unique copy of The Book of Margery Kempe,” reporting the affective, physi- 
cal manifestations of the experience of union with the divine, but also read the 
ordered and systematic, but surprisingly powerful disquisitions on “reformynge 
... in feith and felynge” by Walter Hilton.!® They also owned Julian of Norwich's 
first account of her visions, more strongly autobiographical than the specula- 
tive, theological rewrite in A Revelation of Love, and Ruusbroec's careful and 
literate phenomenology of the contemplative experience in both the Treatise 
as well as in the fragments from Die geestelike brulocht selected by the compiler 
of The Chastising of God's Children to appear alongside excerpts of Alphonse 
of Pecha's Epistola solitarii ad regem and Ancrene Wisse.?? In the shorter texts 
interspersed with the longer, authorial texts in BL Additional 37790, the Cloud- 
author and (again) Richard Rolle, Walter Hilton, and Carthusian author Hugh 
of Balma rub shoulders with Augustine, Bernard, and Anselm of Canterbury. 
Carthusian contemplative taste, then, is rooted in tradition, yet branches out 
into contemporary and often local, “vernacular” writings in Latin as well as in 
English. That the Carthusians owned the Mirror in its Middle English transla- 
tion from the French original, and not in the Latin translation, need not mean 
that the Carthusians intended the manuscripts and this text for the instruction 


G. Sargent, "Contemporary Criticism of Richard Rolle,” in Kartáusermystik und —Mystiker, 
Band 2, Analecta Cartusiana 55/1 (1981), 160—205. 

17 The Book of Margery Kempe, in its sole extant copy in London, British Library, Ms 
Additional 61823, was owned by Mountgrace Charterhouse. The Book of Margery Kempe, 
(eds.) Sanford B. Meech and Hope Emily Allen, EETS 212 (London, New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1940, repr. 1993), xxxii. 

18 See Sargent, James Grenehalgh, 290-325, for Carthusian ownership of Hilton’s Scale. The 
quotation is from Scale 11, 208-209. All references to the Scale of Perfection are to Walter 
Hilton: The Scale of Perfection, (ed.) Thomas H. Bestul (Kalamazoo: TEAMS, 2000) by book 
and line numbers. 

19 Cré, Vernacular Mysticism, 99-122. Also see The Writings of Julian of Norwich: A Vision 
Showed to a Devout Woman and A Revelation of Love, (eds.) by Nicholas Watson and 
Jacqueline Jenkins, Medieval Women: Texts and Contexts 5 (Turnhout: Brepols, 2006), and 
Marleen Cré, ‘The Literary Significance of Illness in Julian of Norwich’s A Vision Showed 
to a Devout Woman’, in Convergence/Divergence: The Politics of Late Medieval English 
Devotional and Medical Discourses, (eds.) Denis Renevey and Naoé Kukita Yoshikawa, 
Poetica 72 (Special Issue) (Tokyo: Yushodo Press, 2009), 43-57. 

20 See The Chastising of God's Children, 44-46. Ruusbroec was thought to have been a 
Carthusian, which is the likely reason why his writings were adopted by the English 
Carthusians. See Cré, Vernacular Mysticism, 26-27 and 126—131. Also see 166, fn. 5, and 
Michael G. Sargent, ‘Medieval and Modern Readership’, 71-72 on the attribution of the 
Mirror of Simple Souls to Ruusbroec in Pembroke 221, the manuscript of Richard Methley’s 
Latin translation of M.N.’s Mirrour. 
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of women or lay people. At roughly the same time that Mountgrace Carthu- 
sian Richard Methley was translating M.N.'s Mirrour into Latin (which could 
be taken as proof of the order's preference for Latin over English, even at the 
close of the 15th century)?! one of his fellow-Carthusians read the house's copy 
of The Book of Margery Kempe, which is in English, and identified Margery's 
eucharistic fervour as similar to Methley's and prior John Norton's.?? In addi- 
tion, the books that we do know were written by Carthusians for lay and female 
audiences are of a kind different to the Mirrour altogether.?3 

That the Mirrour was a book the Carthusians did not disseminate widely, 
but kept “closid in a cloister”?* need not mean that the text was translated by 
a Carthusian. A Carthusian monk would make a plausible M.N., because the 
translator is passionately enthusiastic about the text, and had the time, knowl- 
edge and writing materials to translate the long and demanding Mirouer and 
to rework the translation afterwards. Yet M.N. could also have been working 
outside a Charterhouse, and the Middle English translation could have found 
its way into the text collections of London and Sheen, perhaps by way of fel- 
low Carthusian Priories Beauvale in Nottinghamshire and Mountgrace and 
Hull in Yorkshire, after having been translated by someone in close connec- 
tion to “the Yorkshire circle,’ as has recently been argued by Robert Stauffer?5 
just as Julian of Norwich's A Vision Showed to a Devout Woman and The Book 
of Margery Kempe must have been acquired by or donated to the Carthusians 
through contacts in the Norfolk area.26 


21 Laura Saetveit Miles, ‘Richard Methley and the Translation of Vernacular Religious 
Writing into Latin, in After Arundel: Religious Writing in Fifteenth-Century England, (eds.) 
Vincent Gillespie and Kantik Ghosh, Medieval Church Studies 21 (Turnhout: Brepols, 
2011), 449—466. 

22 The Book of Margery Kempe, (eds.) Meech and Allen, xl. 

23 The Orcherd of Syon, The Mirror of the Blessed Life of Jesus Christ. Also have a look at 
James Grenehalgh to list the texts in the manuscripts he annotated for Joanna Sewell. 
(those that have both their initials). 

24 This phrase derives from the Sermon of Dead Men and is quoted in Nicholas Watson, 
‘Censorship and Cultural Change in Late Medieval England: Vernacular Theology, the 
Oxford Translation Debate, and Arundel’s Constitutions of 1409, Speculum 70 (1995), 839 
and 859. 

25 Robert F. Stauffer, “M.N. and the Yorkshire Circle: The Motivation Behind the Transla- 
tion of the Mirouer des Simples Ames in Fourteenth-Century England” (Unpublished PhD 
Thesis, Arizona State University, 2011). 

26 Margaret Laing found that the dialects of the various texts in Amherst came from dif- 
ferent areas. The recalcitrant forms in each of the texts (i.e. the forms that do not fit in 
with the different dialects) would then be the scribe’s. These forms can be mapped onto 
the dialect area South-West Lincolnshire in the area of Grantham. The Charterhouses 
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The texts that occur with the Mirrour in Bodley 505 and BL Additional 
37790 are strongly suggestive of the Charterhouse's links with other religious 
and textual communities. The Chastising of God's Children, for instance, is a 
text with strong connections to Benedictine Barking Abbey — a connection 
we will come back to below. As Colledge and Bazire point out, The Chastis- 
ing is cross-referenced in The Cleansing of God's Soul, a unique copy of which 
survives in Oxford, Bodleian Library Ms Bodley 923, which has a Barking 
Abbey ownership inscription on f. 153v: "Anno domini 1401/Iste liber constat 
Sibille de ffeltoun/Abbatisse de Berkyng”?7 The central place of the London 
and Sheen Charterhouses and Birgittine Syon Abbey in late medieval English 
textual networks has often been commented on. These networks still remain 
to be reconstructed through thorough study of Carthusian manuscripts and of 
their secondary corpora, i.e. of the manuscripts that also contain the texts that 
occur in Carthusian manuscripts, but that can be traced to other owners, or do 
not have ownership marks.?8 


9.3 M.N.'s Translation: Text and Controversy 


Just as we do not know whether Bodley 505 and St John's College 71 were pro- 
duced as well as preserved London Charterhouse, and whether Additional 


closest to this area (which is not far from Norwich and King's Lynn) are Beauvale, Ax- 
holme and Hull. See Margaret Laing, "Linguistic Profiles and Textual Criticism: The Trans- 
lations by Richard Misyn of Rolle's Incendium amoris and Emendatio vitae, in Middle 
English Dialectology: Essays on Some Principles and Problems, (eds.) Angus McIntosh, 
M.L. Samuels and Margaret Laing (Aberdeen: Aberdeen University Press, 1989), 188-223, 
and Cré, Vernacular Mysticism, 54-59. The dialects in manuscripts need not mean that 
the texts were actually written in the particular dialect area, but do mean that the scribe 
derived from the area, or had lived there long enough to adopt its dialect. 

27 The Chastising of God's Children, (eds.) Bazire and Colledge, 36. On Sibilla de Felton and 
Barking Abbey see Anne Dutton, "Women's Use of Religious Literature in Late Medieval 
England" (Unpublished D.Phil Thesis, University of York, 1995), Chapter Five: 'Enclosed 
Reading: Sibilla de Felton and the Nuns of Barking Abbey’, 225-263. On Sibilla de Felton 
and the literary culture at Barking also see Barking Abbey and Medieval Literary Culture, 
(eds.) Jennifer N. Brown and Donna Alfano Bussell (York: York Medieval Press, 2012), 
14-16, 241, and 270-271. 

28  Ofspecific interest here are the links between the Carthusians and the Benedictines. An 
interesting prelude to more research in this area is Joan Greatrex, 'Of Monks and Books: 
The Disciples of Bruno and Benedict in Later Medieval England’, in Studies in Carthusian 
Monasticism, 115-124. 
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37790 was produced as well as annotated at Sheen Charterhouse,?? we have 
no conclusive evidence about how and when the copy of the Mirouer that be- 
came the source of M.N.'s translation travelled from France to England. Rob- 
ert Lerner suggests that a copy of the Mirouer may well have been brought to 
England by people in the service of Phillipa of Hainault, who married Edward 
III in 1327, perhaps by Walter de Manny, who travelled back and forth between 
England and Hainault on diplomatic business even after the wedding, and — 
with Michael of Northburgh — is remembered as one of the founders, or more 
correctly, first benefactors, of the London Charterhouse.?? Lerner revived the 
hypothesis that Michael of Northburgh might possibly be M.N., a hypothesis 
that had been formulated, and dismissed as unlikely by Clare Kirchberger, who 
translated the Middle English Mirrour into modern English in 1927.3! Indeed, 
Northburgh has the initials, but there is no evidence that, as a secular cleric 
in royal service who was the bishop of London from 1354 and 1361, he had the 
time or the inclination to translate the Mirouer into English.?? 

The Carthusians are often looked to as the next likely candidates for the 
transportation of books across the Channel?? Though Geert Grote's Lat- 
in translation of Ruusbroec's Die geestelike brulocht and Willem Jordaens's 
Latin translation of Vanden blinkenden steen were probably carried across the 
channel by Carthusian monks,*4 the evidence for the Mirouer is inconclusive. 
The evidence for the known provenance of the other extant manuscripts con- 
taining the Mirror does not point to continental Carthusian dissemination ei- 
ther?5 Vatican Library, Ms Chigianus C Iv 85 was written in the Benedictine 


29 It seems unlikely that James Grenehalgh annotated manuscripts at other Charterhouses 
than the one in which he was professed (Sheen Charterhouse). 

30 Robert Lerner, “New Light on The Mirror of Simple Soules,’ Speculum 85 (2010), 103-107. 

31 The Mirror of Simple Souls: By an Unknown French Mystic of the Thirteenth Century, 
tr. Clare Kirchberger (London: Orchard Books, 1927), xxxiv-v. Kirchberger's introduction 
remains interesting as the view of a scholar on the Mirrour without the knowledge that its 
author had died at the stake, condemned as a relapsed heretic. 

32 The prominence of both Manny and Northburgh in the foundation of the London 
Charterhouse has been reassessed by Andrew Wines, "The Founders of the London Char- 
terhouse," in Studies in Carthusian Monasticism, (ed.) Luxford, 61-71. 

33 See Doyle, "Carthusian Participation" and Michael G. Sargent, "The Transmission by the 
English Carthusians of some Late Medieval Spiritual Writings The Journal of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, 27 (1976), 225-240. 

34 Cré, Vernacular Mysticism, 126-131. 

35 Verdeyen and Guarnieri speculate that Bodleian Library, Ms Laud. lat. 46, a 15th-century 
manuscript of German origin that contains the first page of the Latin translation of the 
Mirouer, with the remainder of the text torn out, with the clear intention of destroying 
the text, could be the copy once owned by the Strassbourg Carthusians. Marguerite Poréte: 
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Abbey of Subiaco in 1521.36 Chantilly Musée Condé, Ms F xiv 26, which has 
the only extant French text of the Mirouer in a late-15th- — early-16th-century 
copy, belonged to the priory of la Madeleine-lez-Orléans, a house of Benedic- 
tine nuns that played an important part in the reform of Fontevrault.?? The two 
continental manuscripts that do have an ownership mark, then, belong to the 
Benedictine Order, but both these manuscripts are late copies, and thus are 
not in any way indicative of the route by which "the Frensche booke bat I schal 
write after" (Mirrour 249/1) reached England and came into M.N.'s hands. 

Thus, three 15th-century Carthusian copies transmit the Middle English Mir- 
rour: a text enthusiastically translated by a translator who identified himself by 
his initials only. Robert Stauffer has recently dated M.N.'s translation on text- 
internal grounds to the end of the 14th — beginning of the 15th century? In 
his prologue, M.N. uses a remarkable humility topos: "Therefore I may seie pe 
wordis of the prophete: My teeth ben not white to bite of pis breed" (Mirrour 
247/19-20). Stauffer links this quotation to Walter Hilton's Scale of Perfection, 
Book 11, Chapter 43: 


But sotheli him nedeth for to han white teeth and scharpe and wel piked 
that schulde biten on this goostli breed, for fleschli loveres and heretikes 
mowe not touche the inli flour of it ... And I hope that he schal not erren, 
bi so that his teeth, that aren his inli wittes, be kepid white and clene from 
goostli pride and from curiousté of kyndeli witte. 

SCALE II, 3326-3328 and 3364—65 


These passages use metaphors similar to those used in Augustine's De doc- 
trina christiana 2.4.6, which expounds Song of Songs 4.2, and probably also 


Le Mirouer des Simples Ames/Margaretae Poréte Speculum Simplicium Animarum, (eds.) 
Romana Guarnieri and Paul Verdeyen, ccCM 69 (Turnhout: Brepols, 1986), xii, with a ref- 
erence to R. Haubst, Studien zu Nikolaus von Kues und Johannes Wenck (Muenster: Aschen- 
dorff, 1955), 119 note 25. Recently Michael Sargent has pointed out that the Laud Ms is 
not German, as mistakenly described in the 19th-century Bodleian catalogue, but Italian, 
ending speculation that the Laud Ms could be the Strassbourg copy. Sargent, "Medieval 
and Modern Readership of Marguerite Poréte's Mirouer des simples ámes anienties: the 
Manuscripts of the Continental Latin and Italian tradition", 87—88. 

36 Guarnieri and Verdeyen, xi. 

37 Guarnieri and Verdeyen, viii. There were two houses and a cell of Fontevrault in England: 
the priories of Amesbury in Wiltshire and of Nuneaton in Warwickshire, and the cell of 
Westwood in Worcestershire. http://www.newadvent.org/cathen/o6129b.htm (Retrieved 
2 June 2014). 

38 “M.N. and the Yorkshire Circle,” 132-139. 
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Gregory the Great's Moralia in Job x1, XXx111, Section 45. Though the reference 
to "the prophete" makes the attribution of the quotation to Hilton problem- 
atic, I agree with Stauffer's contention that M.N.’s comments fit perfectly with 
Walter Hilton's views of contemplation and the contemplative life, and that — 
on the basis of the shared metaphor, but also on the basis of outlooks shared 
with the Yorkshire circle — a late-14th — early-15th-century date for M.N.’s trans- 
lation seems most plausible. If M.N. did indeed belong to, or have links with 
"the Yorkshire circle," it might well be possible to add a second M.N.-hypothesis 
to the Michael of Northburgh one. Could M.N. not have been Matilda New- 
ton, named in the documentary evidence of the foundation of Brigittine Syon 
Abbey as the first abbess to be of Henry v's new foundation? Matilda Newton 
was "a dignitate sua per Regem exonorata" in 1417, as described in the Chronicon 
Rerum Gestarum in monasterio S. Albani. Margaret Deanesly describes what is 
known of this obscure figure, who is not mentioned in the Syon Martiloge: 


She had been a nun at Barking, probably the largest nunnery in England 
before the foundation of Sion, and one to which the two Brigittine broth- 
ers in search of postulants might well have applied. She was appointed 
as abbess of Sion by the king, but she was not possessed of sufficient tact 
to guide the heterogeneous community at Twickenham in its struggle 
to perfect its own organization, and she was deprived of her office by 
the king. It was not expedient that she should return as a simple nun to 
Barking; and though she had as yet taken no fresh vows, it was hardly in 
accordance with canonical procedure that one who had aspired to the or- 
der of S. Saviour should return to the less strict Benedictine rule. The dif- 
ficulty was solved by the retirement of Matilda to a reclusory at Barking 
in May, 1417.39 


In contrast to Michael of Northburgh, this M.N. has better dates and a more 
likely profile to be the translator of a long, complex mystical text. Matilda New- 
ton may have been sought out to be the first abbess of Syon because she was 
related to John Newton, the vicar-general of Archbishop Scrope, who was the 
uncle of Sir Henry Fitzhugh, baron of Ravensworth, who played an important 
role in the promotion of the admiration for Saint Bridget in England.^? It is 


39 The Incendium Amoris of Richard Rolle of Hampole, (ed.) Margaret Deanesly (Longmans, 
Green and Co, 1915), 115-116. 

40 Deanesly, The Incendium, 95; on 76-78 Deanesly also points out the possibility of both 
Newtons being related, but also points out that it cannot be proved that they were indeed 
related. On Matilda Newton being chosen as the first Syon Abbess see Alexandra Barratt, 
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not unlikely that the Henry v looked for an abbess through people he knew 
and trusted. Matilda Newton could also have been in touch with all the texts 
Stauffer indentifies as having formed M.N. if she was indeed a relation of John 
Newton's. John Newton made long marginal annotations in Cambridge, Em- 
manuel College, Ms 35, which interpolates Richard Rolle's Incendium amoris 
with other Rolle material, and may have had access to Hilton's Scale as well. As 
a nun and, later, a recluse, Matilda would also have had the time to translate 
the Mirouer twice. If it is true that she clashed with her superiors because 
she did not want the Syon nuns to have to engage in manual labor?! this may 
have been proof of how important contemplation and prayer were for her. In 
addition, as pointed out above, Bodley 505 contains both The Chastising of 
God's Children and The Mirrour of Simple Soules. Though without more evi- 
dence the argument is circular, if both texts indeed have a Barking provenance, 
their occurrence in one and the same manuscript could be explained by their 
shared provenance, and by Sibilla de Felton's well-documented interest in and 
acquisition of books. 

However, other arguments may be adduced to weaken the case for Matilda 
Newton. Though Barking is a Benedictine convent, known ownership of the 
Mirouer in (late) continental manuscripts is Benedictine, and Barking Abbey 
was indeed a bookish place with tradition of French texts, the question re- 
mains whether a Barking nun would have taken on the role of translator and 
annotator (and, consequently, teacher) of a radically contemplative text, as the 
literary activities known to have been carried out by Barking nuns were in dif- 
ferent genres: the writing of vitae and contributions to the liturgy in the shape 
of liturgical drama.*? One may also wonder why, in an environment where 
French was a common literary language, the Mirouer needed to be translated 
at all, unless the translator translated the text in order to understand it better.*2 


"Keeping Body and Soul Together: The Charge to the Barking Cellaress" in Barking Abbey 
and Medieval Literary Culture, (eds.) Brown and Bussell, 242-243. 

41  Deanesly, The Incendium, 113. 

42 Various articles in Barking Abbey and Medieval Literary Culture address authorship by 
Barking nuns. See Stephanie Hollis, “Barking’s Monastic School, Late Seventh to Twelfth 
Century: History, Saint-Making and Literary Culture" (33-55), Diane Auslander, “Clem- 
ence and Catherine: The Life of St Catherine in its Norman and Anglo-Norman Context" 
(164-182), Jill Stevenson, “Rhythmic Liturgy, Embodiment and Female Authority in Bark- 
ing's Easter Plays"(245-266) and Anne Bagnall Yardley, “Liturgy as the Site of Creative 
Engagement: Contributions of the Nuns of Barking” (267-282). 

43 Sargent points out that “the Middle English translation is a slavishly literal piece of work, 
reminiscent of the kind of translation produced by a student who has not really mastered 
the language from which he is working: whenever he fails to make sense of what he is 
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The identification of M.N. will always remain a guessing game, but it might 
actually be worthwhile to play the Matilda Newton one some more, and to 
reappraise all the evidence.** 

The dating of the Mirrour to the late-14th — early-15th-century places M.N.'s 
translation in the period in which the translation of texts of theological 
instruction was debated (the Oxford translation debate 1401-1407) and later 
prohibited by Thomas Arundel's Constitutions in a effort to contain the spread 
of Lollardy, the popular adoption of Wycliffite thoughts. Just as the Mirror 
has nearly always been read “under the long shadow of a heresy trial,5 the 
Middle English text has been read under the double shadow of the May 1310 
condemnation of both the Mirouer and its author Marguerite Poréte on the 
one hand, and of the troubled religious and political atmosphere of late-14th — 
early-15th-century England on the other. The related questions of whether M.N. 
was aware of the fact that he was translating a text condemned as heretical and 
of whether, in the prologue, epilogue and glosses, he was positioning himself 
against "the Free Spirit Heresy" understood as a continental movement that 
was gaining ground in England have dominated studies of the Mirrour, and 
have taken away attention from the translation strategies and the resulting text 
as a topic for research. 

The early students of the Middle English Mirrour - Marilyn Doiron, Edmund 
Colledge and Romana Guarnieri — judge M.N.’s insertion of the glosses in the 
second translation as a response to the readers’ objections to points in the 
text they considered heretical, possibly because some of Marguerite’s teach- 
ings had reminded them of the terms in which Begard and Beguine tenets had 
been condemned at the Council of Vienne (13111312). Indeed, they suggest the 
possibility that: 


M.N.’s critics had presented him with a list of doctrines in the Mirror 
offensive to them which more or less corresponded with the list of propo- 
sitions condemned in the Paris process, now lost except for those which 
can be found, explicitly or implicitly, in William of Nangis’ Chronica and 


reading, he resorts to word-by-word substitution (often incorrect) in the hope that what 
he produces will make sense.” Sargent, “Medieval and Modern Readership of Marguerite 
Poréte's Mirouer des simples âmes anienties: the French and English traditions,” in Middle 
English Religious Writing, (ed.) Rice, 63. 

44 See Rob Stauffer’s chapter in this volume, 282—288. 

45 Nicholas Watson, “Melting into God the English Way: Deification in the Middle English 
Version of Maguerite Poréte's Miroir des simples âmes anienties,’ in Prophets Abroad: The 
Reception of Continental Holy Women in Late Medieval England, (ed.) Rosalynn Voaden 
(Cambridge: D.S. Brewer, 1996), 20. 
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in the Vienne condemnation of the teaching of the Begards, all of them 
dealing with disputed points discussed by M.N. in his glosses.#5 


Colledge and Guarnieri's stance was questioned by Michael Sargent*” and 
Nicholas Watson,^? who argues that Colledge and Guarnieri's argument: 


... assumes (without ever stating) a series of events so unlikely that simply 
to make them explicit is probably enough to refute them. For the argu- 
ment to be right, we have to accept that M.N., told that a list of errors from 
a heresy trial in Paris (somehow circulating in England) was drawn from 
the Mirror (which M.N. had already translated in innocence) responded 
not by suppressing the book but by revising it: defending passages which 
had been condemned in the most solemn terms and then capping things 
off by signing the result with those initials.49 


Watson's argument in favour of M.N.'s ignorance of the 1310 condemnation of 
the Mirouer and its author has been rejected as untenable in Kathryn Kerby- 
Fulton's Books Under Suspicion, a study of late medieval English responses (both 
literary and legislative) to works of "revelatory theology," a term Kerby-Fulton 
uses for both radical continental and English Franciscan writings (among oth- 
ers Peter Olivi, Joachim of Fiore, John of Rupescissa, and William Ockham) 
and vernacular works of a revelatory nature, in particular, Poréte's Mirouer des 
Simples Ámes and its Middle English translation by M.N. (which, as Michael 


46 Edmund Colledge and Romana Guarnieri, "The Glosses by ‘M.N.’ and Richard Methley to 
the Mirror of Simple Souls,’ Archivio per la Storia della Pietà 5 (1968), 372. 

47 Michael G. Sargent, “Le mirouer des simples âmes and the English Mystical Tradition,” in 
Abendldndische Mystik im Mittelalter: Symposion Kloster Engelberg 1984, (ed.) Kurt Ruh 
(Stuttgart: Metzler, 1986), 443-465. 

48 There are other readings of M.N.’s glosses, by Laurie Finke and Denis Renevey, but Colledge 
and Guarnieri’s, on the one hand, and Watson’s, on the other, are the most relevant to 
the contextualization of both M.N. and his translation in the late fourteenth- early 15th 
century English religious and literary scene. Laurie A. Finke, “More Than I Fynde Writen’: 
Dialogue and Power in the English Translation of the Mirror of Simple Souls’, in Perfor- 
mance and Transformation: New Approaches to Late Medieval Spirituality, (eds.) M.A. 
Suydam and J.E. Ziegler (New York: St Martin’s Press, 1999), 47-67, and Denis Renevey, 
‘Le pouvoir de la voix masculine: le cas de la version moyen anglais du Miroir des simples 
âmes de Marguerite Poréte’, La Revue de la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Lausanne 
258 (2001), 33-54. 

49 X Watson, "Melting into God,” 36-37. 
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Sargent correctly points out, is not a visionary text),5° Julian of Norwich's 
A Revelation of Divine Love and The Book of Margery Kempe.5! 

Kerby-Fulton's study is one among several that questions the centrality and 
monopoly of Wycliffism and Lollardy as the main movement of dissent in late 
medieval England. Most of these studies debate the influence of Thomas Arun- 
del's 1409 Constitutions on 15th-century religious writings in the vernacular.?? 
Kerby-Fulton's study stands out because it posits the existence and presence of 
a Free Spirit movement in England, and - much in the way Colledge and Guar- 
nieri viewed the Mirouer and M.N.’s response to it — construes M.N.’s glosses as 
a cautious guarding of his readers against the heresy. 

Kerby-Fulton lists various trials in which the accused hold views related to 
Free Spiritism mentioned by Anne Hudson in Lollards and their Books but it is 
unclear in Kerby-Fulton's study whether the terms "Free Spirit" or "Free Spirit 
heresy” are actually used in the trial documents.9?? She argues that M.N. was ut- 
terly fascinated by the text, but also censors it in the glosses and in silent emen- 
dations to make sure the Mirrour's vernacular readers and "auditoures" did not 
read the text as schooling the reader in a suspect form of mysticism.5^ Kerby- 
Fulton also argues that M.N.’s response to the Mirouer in the second English 
translation has been shaped by continental descriptions of the Free Spirit her- 
esy, in particular by Ruusbroec description of it in Book 11 of Die geestelike 
brulocht. This text was present in England in Geert Grote's translation and in 
fragments translated from the Latin in The Chastising of God's Children, the 
literal context of the Mirrour in Bodley 505.5 I argue in Vernacular Mysticism 


50 Sargent, "Medieval and Modern Readership,’ 77, fn. 98. 

51 Kathryn Kerby-Fulton, Books Under Suspicion: Censorship and Tolerance of Revelatory 
Writing in Late Medieval England (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 2006), 
280-281. 

52 See Watson, "Censorship and Cultural Change" and responses to this paper in Literary His- 
tory and the Religious Turn, English Language Notes 441 (2006), as well as in After Arundel: 
Religious Writing in Fifteenth-Century England, (eds.) Vincent Gillespie and Kantik Ghosh, 
Medieval Church Studies 21 (Turnhout: Brepols, 2011). 

53 See Kerby-Fulton, Books Under Suspicion, 472, n. 69, which refers to trials listed in the 
Chronology frm xliv to lii. Reference to Anne Hudson's Lollards and Their Books to be 
inserted. 

54  Kerby-Fulton, 275-284. 

55 Marleen Cré, “ ‘We are United with God (and God with Us?): Adapting Ruusbroec in 
The Treatise of Perfection of the Sons of God and The Chastising of God's Children," in The 
Medieval Mystical Tradition in England vir, (ed.) E.A. Jones (Cambridge: D.S. Brewer, 
2004), 21-36 and "Contexts and Comments: The Chastising of God's Children and Margue- 
rite Poréte's Mirour of Simple Souls in Oxford, Ms Bodley 505,’ in Medieval Texts in Context, 
(eds.) Graham Caie and Denis Renevey (London: Routledge, 2008), 122-135. 
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in the Charterhouse (independently from Kerby-Fulton) that M.N. is convinced 
of the value of the text, and wants to open it up for his audience, while at the 
same time cautioning them against misreading it and thereby risking to run 
into error. 

I have argued and would still argue that M.N.’s glosses are interpretative 
rather than corrective, and that M.N. finds clarification for the murkier (and 
potentially radical, but not heterodox) statements of the Mirouer within the 
text itsel£56 Bodley 505 does not have text-external markers of its readers’ 
association of Chapters 9 to 12 of The Chastising of God's Children with the 
following Mirrour. Additionally, any literal verbal similarities between The 
Chastising and M.N.s glosses can be argued to occur because both texts de- 
rive from a common source, though it is true that Ruusbroec, the Chastising 
author and M.N. share the same concerns and caution alongside a contem- 
plative outlook.57 I would also make the caveat that the characterization of 


56 See Cré, Vernacular Mysticism, 184-190. Also see Kerby-Fulton's comments on M.N.’s 
second gloss, in which he annotates the following passage: “Uertues, I take leeue of 30u 
for euermore. ... O, I was panne 3oure seruaunt, but now I am deliuered out of 3oure 
praldom. ... But now I make no forse, siben it is pus bat I am departed out fro 3oure 
daungers, wherynne many a ny3t and day I haue be, pat neuere I was fre. But now bat I 
am departed fro 30u and berfore in pees I dwelle.” (Mirrour, 254/27 — 255/7). Kerby-Fulton 
comments that "M.N. saves the day by asserting that when a soul is spiritully advanced, 
“panne is sche mastresse and lady ouer be uertues" — which neatly (and deliberately?) 
sidesteps the real problem." Books Under Suspicion, 285. According to Kerby-Fulton, the 
"real problem", i.e. the heretical content in the Mirouer is avoided in a beside-the-point 
gloss. However, the description of the soul as "Lady of the virtues" occurs elsewhere in the 
Mirouer and Mirrour: “bis soule, seib loue, is lady of uertues, douter of deite, sister of wis- 
dom, and be spouse of loue" (Mirrour 319/19-20). Kerby-Fulton comments on this passage 
(p. 292), but does not link it to the gloss. Rather than rescuing the passage by encouraging 
the readers to take it “goostli” (a word Kerby-Fulton seems to quote from the second gloss, 
but that is actually not used in this one, he is inviting them to “bite on be bitter bark of the 
note, bat at the laste he schal come to pe swete kernel" (Mirrour, 255/23-24). M.N. uses 
a topos of reading and extracting meaning here that I would argue invites the readers 
further into the text rather than away from its difficulties, as can be illustrated by his use 
of text-internal material in his glosses. 

57 Itis logical that the chapters from Ruusbroec's Brulocht in The Chastising and the Mirrour 
share the same wording, as the Brulocht criticises the Mirouer, and this criticism most 
likely derives from Ruusbroec's direct and thorough knowledge of Marguerite's text. See 
Paul Verdeyen, “Ruusbroecs Oordeel over de Rechtgelovigheid van Margaretha Poréte," 
Ons Geestelijk Erf 66/1-2 (1992), 88-96. Also see Marleen Cré, “Contexts and Comments: 
The Chastising of God's Children and Marguerite Poréte's Mirror of Simple Souls in Oxford, 
MS Bodley 505,” in Medieval Texts in Context, (eds.) Graham Caie and Denis Renevey 
(London: Routledge, 2008), 122-135. 
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the Mirrour as one of a group of texts representing "significant infiltrations 
of the literature of European ‘left wing orthodoxy' (and in the case of Poréte, 
heterodoxy) into England”>® and to claim even potential direct influence of 
the Mirouer (in French or Latin) on Julian of Norwich and Margery Kempe 
would need more textual and manuscript evidence than Kerby-Fulton offers. 
All that can be said is that Marguerite, Julian and Margery had intense mysti- 
cal experiences and a deep understanding of their relationship with the divine 
“withouten any meen,” and that M.N. and others who transmitted contem- 
plative texts second-hand stood in awe of their depth and intensity even when 
understanding they were dealing with difficult, radical and potentially danger- 
ous material.90 

In response to Kerby-Fulton's argument, Sargent has reiterated his criti- 
cism of Colledge's reading of M.N.’s glosses. He also argues that Kerby-Fulton 
overstates the case for an English Free Spirit heresy movement and for a wider 
dissemination of the Mirouer than the manuscript evidence suggests, and 
reads the documentary evidence too broadly: 


Various heresies have developed over time from different sources, with 
different rationales and teachings, and appealing to different audiences, 
having only one thing in common - that each one has been defined at 
one time or another as lying outside of the tradition of authentic Chris- 
tian teaching. To speak of an ongoing ‘tradition’ of heretical thought, or 
of an audience for ‘left-wing’ theology, extending from the possession of 
Joachite texts through the advocation of monastic dispossession, to vi- 
sionary/revelatory mystical writings of any theological stripe (particularly 
by women), to the inquisitorial accusation of sexual promiscuity, to 
15th-century prosecution for Lollardy is to oversimplify historically in 
a way parallel to that by which Colledge and Guarnieri — for whom all 


58 Books under suspicion, 260—261. 

59 A Vision Showed to a Devout Woman 3/14. See The Writings of Julian of Norwich: A Vi- 
sion Showed to a Devout Woman and A Revelation of Love, (eds.) Nicholas Watson and 
Jacqueline Jenkins, Medieval Women: Texts and Contexts 5 (Turnhout: Brepols, 2006), 67. 

60 The same taste for radical mysticism can also be seen in the compilation in Westmin- 
ster Cathedral Treasury Ms 4, especially in the selections from Walter Hilton's Scale of 
Perfection. Marleen Cré, "The Mirror of Simple Soules in Middle English Revisited: The 
Translator and the Compiler" in Marguerite Porete et le Miroir des simples ámes: perspec- 
tives historiques, philosophiques et littéraires, (eds.) Sean Field, Robert Lerner and Sylvain 
Piron (Paris, Vrin, 2013). 
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heresy was simply and directly the machination of the Eternal Enemy — 
oversimplified theologically. 


More helpful towards an understanding of M.N.’s translation is Walter Hil- 
ton's criticism of radical mysticism in various references to “the free spirit,” in 
which he points to the dangers of taking “radically devout Christian abnega- 
tion before the Almighty" to its logical extreme.6? In Chapter 28 of Book 11 of 
the Scale of Perfection Hilton writes about people who have a false knowledge 
of God: 


Thei aren so blynt with this feyned light that thei holden the highenesse 
of hir owen herte and unbuxumnesse to the lawis of Hooli Chirche, as 
it were perfite mekenesse to the Gospel and to the lawes of God. And 
thei wenen that the folwynge of here owen wille were fredom of spirit, 
and therfore thei bigynne to reyne as blake cloudis watir of erroures and 
heresies.5? 


This is similar to what we find in the psalm commentary on Qui habitat, pre- 
sumably also written by Hilton: 


And maketh a soule to wenen that he is himself in the highnes of con- 
templacion and in the perfeccion of loue heigh aboue al the comuyn liu- 
ing of other goode men, and that he mai therfore sikerliche liuen as hym 
lyketh. Ffor he is maad so freo, and so heigh in grace and so brennynde in 
loue that he schal not synnen and that he mai not synnen ... that eueriche 
dede that another mon doth and is synne and to him, hit is vertue and 
wel don, and that he may leuefuliche don hit yif him lust.64 


61 Sargent, “Medieval and Modern Readership,’ 77. 

62 John Clark, “Walter Hilton and ‘Liberty of the Spirit”, The Downside Review 96 (1978), 
61—78. Also see Marleen Cré, "Take a Walk on the Safe Side: Reading the Fragments from 
Ruusbroec's Die geestelike brulocht in The Chastising of God's Children,’ in De letter lev- 
end maken: Opstellen aangeboden aan Guido de Baere bij zijn zeventigste verjaardag, (eds.) 
R. Faesen, F. Hendrickx en K. Schepers, Miscellanea Neerlandica (Leuven: Peeters, 2010), 
245—246, fn. 23. On the theological ancestry of the term "liberty of the spirit' see Olivier 
Boulnois, "Qu'est-ce que la liberté de l'esprit? La parole de Marguerite et la raison du 
théologien”, in Marguerite Porete et le Miroir des simples âmes: Perspectives historiques, 
philosophiques et littéraires, (eds.) Field, Lerner and Piron, 127-154. 

63 Scale 11 1562-1568; italics mine. 

64 Qui habitat 22/1—9; italics mine. 
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Finally, in Hilton's Eight Chapters on Perfection, we read: 


And yet also be-ware of hem that seyn hem-self han geten the sperit of 
fredom and that thei han so moche grace of loue, that thei may liven as 
hem list. Thei thenken hem so free and so siker, that thei shall not synne. 
Thei maken hem-self aboue the lawe of Hooli Chirche, and thei seyen 
thus as Seynt Poule seyde: "Where the spirit of God is, there is fredom: 
And alle-so thus: Tf ye be ladde with the sperite, ye aren not vnder lawe’.® 


It seems likely that there is some influence of continental texts here, possibly 
Ruusbroec,®® but the reason the theme caught on is not necessarily because 
Hilton recognized a movement, but rather because he recognized a type of 
contemplative who “mistook” the freedom of “being in God" in mystical union, 
and indeed, the mystic's feeling/knowledge that even sin is insignificant in the 
overwhelming union with God who is all as a license to indulge in whatever 
sin because God acts through him or her, and God cannot sin. In the same 
way, M.N. does not understand Marguerite's controversial statement that a 
soul “ne desireb dispite ne pouert ne tribulacion ne diseese ne masses ne ser- 
mons ne fastynge ne orisons, and sche "iuep to nature al pat he askip wiboute 
grucchynge of conscience" (Mirrour 258/13-15) as an invitation to promiscuity 
and sexual license, but as a rewording of the immediacy (the “withouten any 
meen”) of the soul’s experience of union with God.97 


65 Two Minor Works of Walter Hilton: Eight Chapters on Perfection & Of Angel's Song, (eds.) 
F. Kuriyagawa & T. Takamiya (Tokio, 1980), Eight Chapters on Perfection, Chapter 3, 
220-228. 

66 — AsIpointed out in “Take a walk on the safe side," Though all of Hilton's texts quoted here 
have been dated as late works (i.e. they were written after Grote's translation of Ruus- 
broec's Brulocht may have arrived in England), there is no conclusive evidence that Hilton 
read the Ornatus. It is intriguing to speculate that he did, as the only mention of Ruus- 
broec in the surviving library records of the Augustinian Canons is in a fragmentary book 
list from Thurgarton, which survives in London, British Library, Ms Sloane 3548 (s. xv). 
Item u on this list mentions ‘libri Iohannis Rosbruk but no further details, and though 
it is likely the books meant are the three books of the Ornatus, the list does not tell us 
when the work became available in the Thurgarton library. See Corpus of British Medieval 
Library Catalogues; Vol. 6 The Libraries of the Augustinian Canons, (eds.) T. Webber and 
A.G. Watson (London: The British Library, 1998), 414 and 418. Also see J.P.H. Clark, "Walter 
Hilton and the "Liberty of Spirit", Downside Review 96 (1978), 61—78. 

67  Auseful concise discussion of Marguerite's mysticism can be found in Michael G. Sargent, 
"Marguerite Porete,' in Medieval Holy Women in the Christian Tradition c. 100-c. 1500, (eds.) 
Alastair Minnis and Rosalynn Voaden, Brepols Essays in European Culture 1 (Turnhout: 
Brepols, 2010), 291-309. 
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9.4 Conclusion 


It is difficult to make pronouncement on M.N.'s translation strategies because 
the French model from which he translated is no longer extant. What does 
show from the comparison of the French, Latin, and English text is that the 
French lacks the approval passages that the English and the Latin have, that in 
the English text they have been placed at the beginning of the text, and in the 
Latin at the very end.9? In addition, the Middle English text does not have the 
opening poem of the French text, nor part of the “chançon” in French Chapter 
122, Chapters 123, 124, 125 and the first part of Chapter 126. French Chapters 
137-139 are missing from the English text as well, whereas the French text does 
not have part of Chapter 134, Chapters 135 and 136, and part of Chapter 137 (the 
Latin text is used to compare, as it follows the French chapter division).9? It 
would seem the lacunae in both the English and French versions are the result 
of defective model manuscripts, and not the result of a scribe's or the transla- 
tor's editorial work.”° 

Following Geneviéve’s Hasenohr's find of a manuscript in the Bibliothèque 
Municipale in Valenciennes that has Chapters 77 and 78 of the Mirouer in what 
would have been Marguerite's Picard dialect, and on the basis of evidence 
that suggests that these Valenciennes chapters share crucial readings with the 
Middle English Mirrour and not with the French text, Robert Lerner has suggest- 
ed that the Middle English text might well be closest to Marguerite's original. 
In response to this, Michael Sargent drew up a concordance, and published it 
online." In at least three recent publications, various scholars have given brief 


68  Mirrour 249/14 — 250/14 and Guarnieri and Verdeyen, Latin Chapter 140 (405, 407 and 
409). 

69 The first hiatus in the English text occurs at Mirrour 345/12. The text left out corresponds 
to Guarnieri and Verdeyen, French Chapters 122/53 to 126/15 (342 to 364, even pages only). 
The second hiatus in the English text occurs at Mirrour 354/9. The text left out corre- 
sponds to Guarnieri and Verdeyen, French Chapters 137-139 (400, 402 and 404). The hia- 
tus in the French text occurs at French Chapter 134/20. The French text resumes at French 
Chapter 137/1 (p. 400). The corresponding English text is Mirrour 353/1 — 354/8. 

70 Fora more detailed discussion, see Vernacular Mysticism, 191-193. 

71 Geneviève Hasenohr, "La tradition du Mirouer des simples âmes au XVième siècle: 
De Marguerite Poréte (+1310) à Marguerite de Navarre,” Comptes rendus des séances de 
l'Académie des inscriptions et belles-letres : l'année 1999, janvier — mars (Paris, 1999), 1347- 
1366. Robert Lerner bases his argument that the Mirrour is closest to Marguerite's original 
on Hasenohr's suggestion on 1360. See Lerner, “New Light”, 97-103. The examples that 
Lerner quotes to prove the precedence of the Mirrour in the textual tradition does not 
take into account the Valenciennes manuscript. For a first collation of all known versions 
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examples of what stands to be gained from a detailed comparison of all extant 
versions of the Mirror, inviting a larger, thorough collation of all the textual 
witnesses as the indispensable next step in Mirror scholarship. Sylvain Piron 
has shown that the Latin translation can be used to clarify puzzling readings in 
the Mirouer in Chantilly. Thus, for example, where in Chapter 57 the Mirouer 
has “petite” (39) or “cil est petit ou pouvre" (45), the Latin has “periclitata” (37) 
and "quod periit" (42), which shows that "petite" and “petit” are misreadings for 
“perie” or “peris’.’? Geneviève Hasenohr has studied the linguistic characteris- 
tics of the Chantilly text, arguing that errors in the text originate in the scribe/ 
translator's ignorance of the syntax and morphology of a model nearly two 
centuries old. Again, an example can show how oddities can be elucidated and 
problems solved with the help of other text versions. In Chapter 51, the Mirouer 
has “le sens de ce qui est dit m'a fait nulle, et le nient de ce seul m'a mis en 
abysme” (7-8). Hasenohr points out that "sens" is a misreading for “seus”, the 
Old French subject form of the adjective "seul", which occurs in the same sen- 
tence. She corroborates her correction by referring to the Latin, which has "ille 
solus fecit me nullam, et nichilum hiuis solius posuit me in abyssum" (5-6).73 
Michael Sargent points to "interesting patterns of agreement" emerging in the 
study of all collated versions of Chapters 77 and 78 of the Mirror. In Chapter 
77 of the Mirouer, the text has "Mais une chose me plaist a dire ... non mye 
pour cleulx qui sont en estant, car ceulx n'en ont que faire; mais pour ceulx 
qui ne le sont, qui encores le seront (et ceulx en ont a faire!)" (77/21-24). The 
Valenciennes extract collapses the sentence, and does not have the phrase “en 
estant”, which is the one Sargent focuses on. The continental Latin version has 
“stantes”, the Middle English the mistranslation "sittynge" which is rendered 
in Methley's Latin translation of the Middle English as “in sessione", and the 
first Italian recension has "stanti". Sargent then reconstructs what the original 
French text would possibly have had "qui sont en ceste estat" on the basis of 
the reading in the second Italian recension, “in questo stato”.74 


of Chapters 77 and 78 of the Mirror (using the Chantilly text division and numbering) see 
http://jgrenehalgh.com/public html/Marguerite Porete.html (accessed 2 June 2014). 

72 Sylvain Piron, “Marguerite, entre les béguines et les maîtres”, in Marguerite Porete et le 
Miroir des simples âmes, (eds.) Field, Lerner and Piron, 84. In this note and the next, 
references to the Mirouer and its Latin translation are to Verdeyen and Guarnieri by 
chapter and line numbers. 

73 Geneviève Hasenohr, "Retour sur les caractères linguistiques du manuscrit de Chantilly 
et de ses ancêtres”, in Marguerite Porete et le Miroir des simples âmes, (eds.) Field, Lerner 
and Piron, 109. 

74 “Medieval and Modern Readership of Marguerite Poréte's Mirouer des simples âmes an- 
ienties: the Manuscripts of the Continental Latin and Italian tradition”, in In Principio 
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In order to test Lerner's hypothesis regarding the precedence of the Mid- 
dle English Mirrour, the text would need to be studied with reference to the 
French, Latin and Italian textual traditions for its translation of contemplative, 
theological, and courtly terminology. Only a detailed study like this could show 
where M.N. understood, misread, rewrote, or faithfully rendered the Mirouer 
he used,’> and would show to what extent the contemplative and theologi- 
cal message of the Mirouer — Mirrour — Speculum differs from language to 
language. Theological and literary discussions of the Mirror-tradition can then 
take into account the different readings and their implications in different 
versions of the text. 

In addition, when we want to fully understand the Mirrour's place in the 
15th-century religious and literary landscape in England, it is crucial to start 
from BL Additional 37790, Bodley 505 and St John's College 71, and to draw up 
a list of related manuscripts — manuscripts that contain the texts that occur 
alongside the Mirrour, and those related to them, be it because they are written 
in the same hand or belonged to the same monastery or patron. What I would 
expect this study of M.N.'s translation and its textual and manuscript contexts 
to contribute to the study of late-14th- and 15th-century religious literature in 
England is a clearer understanding of how the text fit into this time of change 
and continuity. Does the Mirrour and the texts it occurs alongside of have 
links with orthodox reform, the renewed vigor of the English Church during 
and following the Council of Constance (1414-1418), in which English bishops 
took part with a new enthusiasm that characterizes the movement that has 
come to be known as “orthodox reform" under archbishop Henry Chichele, a 
movement which can be seen as a continuation of the openness of religious 
debate in England before the radicalization of positions in favour and against 
Wycliffism. This period of open debate culminated in the condemnation of 
Wycliff’s ideas as heretical in 1384 and Thomas Arundel's Constitutions of 1409, 
anti-Lollard legislation that sought to control all theological instruction in the 
vernacular.” As I argued earlier, it is most likely that the Mirrour circulated in 


Fuit Interpres, (ed.) Petrina, 91-92 and http://jgrenehalgh.com/public html/Marguerite 
_Porete files/Mirrorcollation.pdf (Retrieved 2 June 2014). 

75 There is a short discussion of M.N.’s translation of the many shifts of perspective in the 
Mirouer in Vernacular Mysticism, 193-196, which will need to be reappraised in the light 
of Hasenohr, "Les caractéres linguistiques" in Marguerite Porete et le Miroir des simples 
âmes, (eds.) Field, Lerner and Piron, 106-109. 

76 See Vincent Gillespie, “1412-1534: culture and history, in The Cambridge Companion to 
Medieval English Mysticism, (eds.) Fanous and Gillespie, 163-193 and “Chichele’s Church: 
Vernacular Theology in England after Thomas Arundel,’ in After Arundel, (eds.) Gillespie 
and Ghosh, 3-42. 
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controlled environments only, but it remains necessary to further explore the 
place of contemplative writings in the controversies of the period. 

In the case of the Mirrour, the detailed contextualization of the three 
Mirrour manuscripts and the secondary corpus of related manuscripts can also 
shed light on how this text differs from those texts collected by Carthusians 
that did make their way outside their own order and into female and lay en- 
vironments. Gillespie observes that those Carthusian texts "that did reach lay 
hands may more plausibly have done so through the agency of other monastic 
and clerical intermediaries."77 The remaining threads of what must have been 
a strong weave of interconnected monasteries, clerics, and laypeople devoted 
to the contemplative life can be traced by examining the links between the 
manuscripts in the secondary corpus, and the monastic and clerical interme- 
diaries that disseminated texts collected by Carthusians can be identified. The 
textual network reconstructed in this way can also help us to refine hypotheses 
of who M.N. was, and the exact environment he worked in. 


77 5412-1534: culture and history,’ 170. 


CHAPTER 10 


Possibilities for the Identity of the English 
Translator of The Mirror of Simple Souls 


Robert Stauffer 


10.1 Introduction 


In 191, Evelyn Underhill, thanks to J.A. Herbert! a librarian at the British 
Museum, read the works in what is now called the Amherst Manuscript, 
and identified “a little book which should profoundly interest all students of 
Christian mysticism: for it adds a new star to the galaxy of mystics, and that 
from a period and a country which is not rich in literature of this kind? 
Underhill used the book dubbed The Mirror of Simple Souls in several of her 
books about mysticism — including her still popular Mysticism: The Preeminent 
Study in the Nature and Development of Spiritual Consciousness — but could 
only speculate as to whom the author or the translator might be. 

Of the author, she suggested only: "Its writer was no provincial recluse, but a 
person in touch with the intellectual life of his time. He had connections with 
the University of Paris, but the names of his patrons prove him to have been 
neither a member nor an enemy of the Mendicant Orders. It is probable that 
he was a monk, possible that he was a Carthusian ..."? Of the translator she 
says: "One would judge him, from the peeps which he gives us into his mind, 
closer in spirit to the sweet and homely teachings of Walter Hilton than to the 
school of advanced mysticism ..."^ After making her brief statements about 
the author and translator, Underhill moved on to a translation of the prologues 
and the glosses to the book for her article, leaving speculation for later scholars. 

In 1927, Clare Kirchberger published a modernization of the Middle Eng- 
lish, using the Oxford manuscript as her guide. Kirchberger had three Middle 
English manuscripts, and she also had Richard Methley's 1491 Latin translation 


1 Underhill thanks Herbert, whom she identifies as being part of the Department of Mss. in 
the British Museum in her article titled "the Mirror of Simple Souls" in the journal Fortnightly 
Review. 

2 Fortnightly Review, 345. 

3 Fortnightly Review, 349-350. 

4 Fortnightly Review, 346. 
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from the Middle English, and so had a few more clues with which to work. 
She was the first to suggest the connection to Michael Northburgh (whom she 
called Michael of Northbrook), the bishop of London from 1354 until his death 
in 1361, and to Walter de Manny, who will be discussed in greater detail below, 
because of their connection to both Edward 111’s bride, Philippa of Hainaut, 
and the London Charterhouse. But in the same breath she dismissed this 
possibility for several reasons.5 

In 1946, Romana Guarnieri identified the author of the Middle French 
Mirouer found in Chantilly (Musée Condé Ms F xiv 26) as Marguerite Porete, a 
“beguine clergesse" burned at the stake in Paris on June 1, 1310, along with the 
book after it had been deemed heretical by a jury of Church scholars during a 
trial in the previous months.® Guarnieri's discovery of the Chantilly manuscript 
and its connection to Marguerite Porete eclipsed any talk of the Middle Eng- 
lish versions of the text. The lone French manuscript was the primary source 
for translations of the work throughout the rest of the twentieth century, and 
the Middle English editions — apart from Marilyn Doiron's 1965 edition of the 
Cambridge manuscript — were all but ignored by modern scholars.’ The ques- 
tion of who M.N. might have been was put aside and the discussion focused 
on the newly discovered author. Little was written about why the book might 
have been translated into English (and Italian and Latin?) after having been 
condemned, and the simple answer offered by Nicholas Watson was that M.N. 
was ignorant of the condemnation and that the naive translator stood as a rep- 
resentative of England's isolation from Continental discussions of theology.? 


5 Kirchberger, Clare, trans. The Mirror of Simple Souls. New York, Benziger Brothers, 1927, 
XXXiv-xxxv. 

6 Romana Guarnieri, “Lo Specchio delle anime semplici de Margharita Poirette,” L'Osservatore 
Romano 141, June 16 (1946). 

7 There are three known English editions: British Library Ms Additional 37790, Bodleian 
Library, Ms Bodley 505, and Cambridge, St. John's College, Ms 71. 

8 There are five known Continental Latin manuscripts (Rome, Vatican Library, Ms Latin 
4355; Rome, Vatican Library, Ms Latin 4953; Rome, Vatican Library Ms Rossiano 4; Rome, 
Vatican Library, Ms Chigiano B 1v 41; and Rome, Vatican Library, Ms Chigiano C rv 85) and 
one English Latin manuscript translated by Richard Methley in 1491 (Cambridge Pembroke 
MS 221). There are two different Italian translations. The first appears in several manuscripts 
listed in Naples, Vienna, and Budapest and the second appears in Rome, Vatican Library Ms 
Ricardiano 1468. See Marleen Cré, The Medieval Translator 9, Vernacular Mysticism in the 
Charterhouse, A Study of London, British Library, Ms Additional 37790 (Turnhout, Belgium: 
Brepols, 2006), 165-166. 

9 Nicholas Watson, "Melting into God the English Way: Deification in the Middle English 
Version of Marguerite Porete's Mirouer des simples âmes anientes,’ Prophets Abroad: The 
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In 1999, Genevieve Hasenohr discovered two chapters of the Mirouer tucked 
into a French translation of Hugh of St. Victor's De arrha animae in a compila- 
tion held atthe Bibliothéque municipale of Valenciennes (Ms 239), a discovery 
brought to the attention of English-speaking scholars in the United States by 
Sean Field and Robert Lerner in 2008.!° Geneviève Hasenohr notes that the text 
of the chapters is in the Picard dialect and from an earlier time period than the 
language used in the Chantilly manuscript, a dialect and time period closer to 
what Marguerite Porete is likely to have used.! In a brief comparison with the 
English and Latin versions of the Mirouer, she argues that the Middle English 
translations are closer to the Valenciennes text than the text of the Chantilly 
manuscript, suggesting that M.N's translation may be closer to Marguerite 
Porete's original manuscript than the Chantilly version.!? Robert Lerner made 
an even closer comparison between the works and confirmed Hasenohr's 
suggestion. But he also took it a step further by re-opening the discussion of 
who might be the unknown translator of the Mirouer, proposing again Clare 
Kirchberger's withdrawn candidate, Michael Northburgh.?? But this specula- 
tion creates many more questions about the purpose of this translation, most 
notably: Why would a bishop of the Church create an English translation of a 
book deemed heretical less than fifty years before the absolute latest time he 
could have translated the work? With the re-emergence of the Middle English 
texts and their importance to our understanding of Marguerite Porete's Mirror, 
there should be a broader discussion about this mysterious M.N. and why he 
created this translation. 

New connections with a group of writers centered around York toward the 
end of the 15th century — Walter Hilton, in particular — seem to suggest that 
Northburgh could not have been the translator. But who then? And why? By 
broadening the options and examining the possibilities we have come up with 
so far, I hope to demonstrate that these questions could change how we look 
not only at the Mirror, but at Christian spirituality and the Catholic Church's 


Reception of Continental Holy Women in Late Medieval England (ed.) Rosalynn Voaden 
(Cambridge: D.S. Brewer, 1996), 47. 

10 Robert E. Lerner, “New Light on the Mirror of Simple Souls,’ Speculum, 85 (2010), 1: 95 note 
19. Lerner spoke first about it during a panel at the 2008 Medieval Academy of America 
meeting in Vancouver. 

11 Hasenohr, Geneviève. "La tradition du Miroir des simples âmes au xve siècle: de Marguerite 
Porete (11310) à Marguerite de Navarre.” Comptes rendus des séances de l'Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 4 (1999): 1347-1366; this piece appears in translation and with 
updated text in a previous chapter of this book. 

12 Hasenohr 1359-1360. 

13 Lerner, “New Light,” 103. 
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view toward women writers and translators as well. This chapter seeks, then, to 
discuss the clues available to us as to the identity of the translator, the candi- 
dacy of Michael Northburgh, and the possibility of other candidates. 


10.2 The Clues 


The only real clues about the identity of the translator come from the prologue 
andthe fifteen glosses to the text of the Mirror. M.N. begins his translation with 
a short prologue of his own — before Marguerite Porete's own prologue - that 
explains several things about the work and why he is undertaking it. 

The most obvious clue - and the one that drives most of the early conversa- 
tion about the identity of the translator - comes from the end of the translator's 
prologue: 


Therfore at suche places pere me semeth moost nede, I wole write mo 
wordis berto in maner of glose, aftir my symple kunnynge as me semep 
best. And in pese fewe places pat I putte yn more ban I fynde written, 
Iwole bigynne wip be firste lettre of my name, “M” and ende wib pis lettre 
“N” be firste of my surname.!^ 


But there are other clues in the translator's prologue that have gone without re- 
mark that might lend more insight into the time period in which the translator 
must have worked. 

The prologue is broken into three parts. In the first, the translator gives a 
short history of his relationship with the Mirror, explaining that this is the 
second time he is translating this work and praying for the guidance of Jesus 
Christ to give him the grace and true sight “to do bis werk to his worschip and 
plesaunce, profite also and encres of grace to goostli louers, pat ben disposed 
and clepid to bis hie eleccion of be fredom of soule.” The second part is some- 
thing of a reader's guide, warning that the book may be “drie and vnsaueri" 
to those who are just beginning to study it, but that once grace has touched 
that student "panne it sauourep be soule so sweteli pat sche desireb greetli to 
haue of it more and more, and pursue} peaftir"5 The third part is about the 


14 Doiron, Marilyn, (ed.) The Mirror of Simple Souls. Archivio Italiano per la Storia della Pieta 


5 (1968): 248. 
15 Itis interesting to note that he refers to his imagined reader as "sche," although he 


expects the audience to include “actifes,” "contemplatifes and "comune peple.” See 
Doiron 248. 
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technical matters surrounding the manuscript, two of which are most impor- 
tant to this chapter. First, the book is a difficult one where "loue," who is one 
of the main characters of the dialogue, often keeps the "touches of his diuine 
werkis priueli hid vndir derk speche" and so M.N. has devised a method by 
which he can insert his own words “in a maner of glose,” which he will indicate 
by bracketing his comments with his initials, “M.N.,” as noted above. The sec- 
ond is that the book is from a French book that is “yuel writen,” so he has had 
to replace words here and there where needed to make the work make sense.!6 

Perhaps most important to this discussion is that he tells us that he is 
re-working an earlier translation "bicause I am enfourmed bat some wordis 
bereof haue be mystake^" He hopes that by correcting the errors, that, “bi grace 
of oure Lord goode God it schal be more profite to pe auditors"? His intended 
audience becomes more defined later in the prologue when he states: "And 
some poyntes loue declarep in bree dyuerse wises acordynge to oon. Oon 
maner sche delarep to actifes, the secunde to contemplatife, and pe pridde to 
comune peple.”!® In the edition of M.N’s Mirror, Marilyn Doiron notes that this 
is “the translator's classification of the three types or states of life"? But the 
three states of life were not really considered to include a non-clerical group 
until Walter Hilton's Mixed Life.20 

At the beginning of the translator’s prologue is a quotation attributed to “the 
prophete." In what appears to be a simple humility trope, M.N. warns would-be 
readers that he has already failed at translating the book, as described above. 
It is unclear whether by using the term “mystake” he means simply that his 
translation was poor or that what he translated was error on the level of heresy. 
He tells his readers that he is a: 


16 All quotations in this paragraph are from Doiron 247-249. 

17 Doiron 247. 

18 Doiron 248. The phrase “comune peple,” according to the Middle English dictionary, 
specifically refers to a non-clerical or secular group. 

19 Doiron 248. 

20  Ogilvie-Thomson discusses the implications of including the laity in the three lives: "[...] 
the extension of the principles given by Gregory for those with pastoral responsibilities 
to temporal men with worldly goods and dependents seems to be Hilton's own contri- 
bution. [...] Hilton's application of the principles of the Reg. Past. [Regula Pastoralis] to 
temporal men with riches and position goes beyond Gregory's actual teaching, though it 
is consistent with his principles." Ogilvie-Thomson explains that while Gregory did allow 
that the laity might be included in the “mixed life," he was referring more to pastors who 
had to balance their lives between good works among their flocks and their own time for 
prayer and contemplation. See Ogilvie-Thomson, Mixed Life, 15 note 154. 
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... creature ri3t wrecchid and vnable to do eny such werk, poore and na- 
kid of goostli fruytes, derked wib synnes and defautes, envirowned and 
wrapped pereinne ofte tymes, be whiche bynemep me my taast and my 
clear siat pat litil I haue of goostli vndirstondinge and lasse of pe felynges 
of diuine loue.?! 


He completes his explanation of why he should not do the job and why his 
words are not to be trusted by quoting the words of *be prophete: My teeth ben 
not white to bite of bis breed.”22 

This quotation has gone unidentified for some time, and has mostly been 
dismissed as a humility trope designed to show the translator's worthless- 
ness in the face of the deep topics at hand. Prophets who carry a particularly 
harsh message tend to make it clear that the words they are about to speak 
are not their own, but come from God and so even though the speaker does 
not deserve attention, the words he speaks do. The fact that M.N. is using a 
similar technique elevates both his own status and the status of the work he 
is about to undertake. But here, M.N. is vague in his quotation — he does not 
identify the prophet he quotes and so far no Biblical quotation has been found 
to match his usage here. Edmund Colledge, J.C. Marler, and Judith Grant, in 
the supplement to their 1999 translation of the Mirror, suggest that the quota- 
tion might have been a proverb rather than a quote from a prophet and the 
copyist miswrote the word, but that has been the most attention this strange 
quotation has garnered, and it has not helped in isolating the source.?8 Since 
the quotation seems ultimately to be a simple trope employed by a translator 
to aggrandize the text over his own fallible translation of the work, the source 
has not been pursued. 

In the other quotations employed throughout the glosses, M.N. usually adds 
either the name of the writer (as is the case later in the prologue where he 
quotes the psalms and says “do 3e as David seib in be sawtere"7^) or specifies 
that the quotation is from the “holi writ" (as he does in his seventh gloss when 
referring to Paul's letter to the Romans ).?* He uses eight quotations throughout 
his glosses and prologue: two are unattributed, five specify either writer or “holi 


21 Doiron 247. 

22 Doiron 247. 

23 Edmund Colledge, O.S.A., J.C. Marler and Judith Grant, trans., the Mirror of Simple Souls 
(Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 1999), 178. 

24 Doiron 248. 

25 Doiron 262. 
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writ" as stated above, and only this one refers to the unnamed *prophete."26 
Without a biblical reference, it seems reasonable that this quotation might 
have originated with a contemporary author known to M.N. and perhaps his 
audience. While there are several images used by other writers of the end of 
the 14th century that come close to the subject matter of bread and teeth, 
the closest match is in the second book of Walter Hilton's Scale of Perfection, 
Chapter 43: "But sotheli him nedeth for to han white teeth and scharpe and wel 
piked that schulde biten on this goostli breed, for fleschli loveres and heretikes 
mowe not touche the inli flour of it."?7 The image is even repeated later in the 
chapter when Hilton writes, "And I hope that he schal not erren, bi so that his 
teeth, that aren his inli wittes, be kepid white and clene from goostli pride and 
from curiousté of kyndeli witte."28 

The problem with the connection between M.N’s prologue and Hilton's 
Scale, however, is two-fold: the first is that both uses of the image in Chapter 
44 have a different form from the one M.N. uses. In his prologue, M.N. shares 
the idea with the author of his quote that it is the “prophete’s” teeth that are 
not white enough to eat of the metaphorical bread. But in Hilton's quotations, 
he is talking about a hypothetical man who would need to refrain from worldly 
meats that would sully his white teeth, rendering them unworthy of the words 
of the Gospels. He is by no means insinuating that it is his own teeth that are 
the problem. The second problem is the attribution M.N. uses — no contempo- 
rary would have referred to Walter Hilton as a prophet. 

John Clark and Rosemary Dorward, in their translation of Walter Hilton's 
Scale of Perfection, suggest that the image of the white teeth in the Scale 
comes from Augustine's De Doctrina Christiana 2.6.7, which itself refers to 
Canticle 4.2.29 Augustine discusses the use of figurative language in Christian- 
ity in this passage and argues with those who wish that the holy men would 
speak plainly. He states: 


... how is it, I say, that if a man says this, he does not please his hearer so 
much as when he draws the same meaning from that passage in Canticles, 


26  InDoiron's edition, M.N. employs eight quotations not in the original Mirouer and they 
appear on 248, 251, 255, 256, 262, 304—305 (contains two of the quotations), 313-314. 

27  Bestul, Thomas, (ed.) The Scale of Perfection, Book 2 (Kalamazoo, Mt: Medieval 
Institute Publications, 2000. http://www.lib.rochester.edu/camelot/teams/hilintro.htm), 
IL. 3326-3328. 

28  Scale2,1l 3364-3365. 

29 John PH. Clark and Rosemary Dorward (eds.) The Scale of Perfection (Paulist Press: New 
York, 1991), 326, note 373. 
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where it is said of the Church, when it is being praised under the figure 
of a beautiful woman, "Thy teeth are like a flock of sheep that are shorn 
which came up from the washing, whereof every one bears twins, and 
none is barren among them?" Does the hearer learn anything more than 
when he listens to the same thought expressed in the plainest language, 
without the help of this figure? And yet, I don't know why, I feel greater 
pleasure in contemplating holy men, when I view them as the teeth of 
the Church, tearing men away from their errors, and bringing them into 
the Church's body, with all their harshness softened down, just as if they 
had been torn off and masticated by the teeth.39 


This passage evokes M.N's own use of the image of the white teeth and bread 
to describe the difficulty of the words and the ideas in the work he is about to 
translate. While it is not a perfect match, there is something in Augustine's use 
of the metaphorical language that M.N. might have been tapping into when 
he employed the quote in his own prologue, warning his readers that the im- 
ages are not to be taken literally. This is a theme M.N. returns to in his later 
glosses. He also discusses later in the prologue how the main character in the 
Mirror — Love — “leieb to soules be touches of his diuine werkis priueli hid vndir 
derk speche, for bei schulde taaste be depper drau3tes of his loue and drinke/"?! 
Perhaps both Hilton and M.N. are reminding their readers and giving them 
a taste of how metaphorical language needs to be mulled over in regards to 
their respective works. The image itself from the Song of Songs 4.2 ("Thy teeth 
as flocks of sheep, that are shorn which come up from the washing, all with 
twins, and there is none barren among them”) does not seem directly relevant 
to M.N.'s or Hilton's quotations.?? 

Michael Sargent has added to the connection with the Song of Songs pas- 
sage by suggesting that Hilton created his image by looking at how Gregory 
the Great employed this passage to help explain Job 1314 (^Why do I tear my 
flesh with my teeth, and carry my soul in my hands?") in Moralia in Job x1, 
XXXIII, Part 45.33 Gregory explains that teeth have come to represent both 


30 J.F. Shaw, trans., On Christian Doctrine in Four Books, (Grand Rapids, M1: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, date unknown), Book 2, Chapter 6, Part 7, http://www.ccel.org/ccel/ 
augustine/doctrine.vii 1.html. 

31 Doiron 248. 

32 Richard Challoner, trans., Douay-Rheims Catholic Bible, (Tan Books and Publisher, 1971), 
Canticles 4.2, http://www.drbo.org/index.htm. 

33 Sargent explains the connection with the Moralia in “Medieval and Modern Reader- 
ship of Maraguerite Porete’s Mirouer des Simples Ames Anientes: The French and English 
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the preachers of the Church and the inward senses by which all men learn to 
recognize the word of God, and so anyone who uses their teeth to chew the 
worldly meat: 


… feeds in the gratification of the present life, [and] has the interior 
perceptions tied fast, that they should no longer be able to eat, i.e. to un- 
derstand spiritual things; in that from the very self-same cause that they 
gratify themselves in outward things, they are rendered dull in those of 
the interior. And whereas the soul is fed with sin, it is unable to eat the 
bread of righteousness, in that the teeth being tied fast by the custom of 
sin, can never at all chew such good, as has a relish in the interior.?^ 


Gregory translates the passage from Job 13:14 as "Why with my interior percep- 
tions do I hunt out things carnal, if there be any such thing done in me, if I 
cannot thereby benefit my spectators?"?5 This last seems to touch on Hilton's 
meaning nearly completely and seems quite possibly the source of both uses. 
Gregory's understanding of the passage also applies Augustine's image of the 
Church leaders as teeth softening up "error" to add to the Church's body to 
the individual who is grasping at understanding the difficult texts, and thus 
expands the image to a pious laity. Perhaps, M.N’s quotation was well known at 
the time and that Hilton drew his image from Job and so M.N’s use of it could 
properly, although indirectly, be attributed back to the prophet Job, but the 
only evidence for that is that M.N. did not feel the need to identify his prophet. 
Sargent further speculates that M.N. adds to this great chain back to Job, by 
linking a passage from Isaiah (6:5) in which it is written: "And I said: Woe is 
me, because I have held my peace; because I am a man of unclean lips, and I 
dwell in the midst of a people that hath unclean lips, and I have seen with my 
eyes the King the Lord of hosts."?6 While it does not contain the key image of 
teeth, it carries that metaphor of the unclean mouth that does not deserve to 
utter the words of God. So here we have two prophets to which M.N. may have 
been attributing this quotation, which was rendered for him in this form by 
Walter Hilton. 


Traditions" (Middle English Religious Writing in Practice: Texts, Readers, and Transforma- 
tions, (ed.) Nicole R. Rice, Brepols Publishers, Turnhout, Belgium: 2013). 

34 Gregory the Great (trans. by Members of the English Church), Morals on the Book of 
Job, (Oxford, John Henry Parker; J.G.F. and J. Rivington, London, 1844), Book x1, Chapter 
XXXIII, Part 45, http://www.lectionarycentral.com/ GregoryMoralia/Bookn.html. 

35 Morals, X1, XXXIII, 45. 

36 Sargent, "Medieval and Modern Readership,” 70. 
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But the question remains as to whether M.N. was using Hilton as a mne- 
monic, and so quoted his words instead of the biblical words he thought 
he was using, which would certainly mark the book as a text from after the 
mid-1390s when Hilton wrote his Scale, or whether they both were quoting an 
earlier as-of-yet unknown text from earlier in the century. As none of the extant 
manuscripts are from before the first quarter of the 15th century, the clue this 
quotation seems to offer is still debated. 

We now turn to the primary candidate, Michael Northburgh, who still pres- 
ents so many problems, not the least of which is the quotation we have just 
discussed. 


10.3 Michael Northburgh 


In 1927, Clare Kirchberger suggested that the Middle English translator of the 
Mirouer — known to us only by the initials M.N. — might be Michael North- 
burgh.?7 Michael Northburgh — Clare Kirchberger called him Michael of 
Northbrook, and many of the contemporary documents called him Michael 
de Northburgh or de Norbury - was a doctor of civil law trained at Oxford, 
who served both the kingdom and the Church until his death in 1361. Almost 
nothing is known of his life before he came to the Church, where he had a 
long career, starting as a prebendary in the Lichfield Diocese during the time 
his uncle, Roger de Northburgh, was serving as its bishop. After resigning as 
archdeacon of Chester in 1342, he went to France with Edward 111 and in 1346, 
served as the king's secretary, writing letters in French describing the advance 
on Caen from La Hougue and the advance from Poissy to the battle of Crécy.38 
In 1350, Northburgh became the Keeper of the Privy Seal, a job he held until he 
was made the bishop of London in 1354.39 Northburgh's main connections with 
the Mirror lie in his being the co-founder of the London Charterhouse where at 
least two of the three extant Middle English versions spent some time.^9 


37 Kirchberger, xxxiv—xxxv. 

38 Two of his letters were incorporated into Robertus de Avesbury’s De Gestis Mirabilibus 
Regis Edwardi Tertii, (ed.) Edward Maunde Thompson (Eyre and Spottiswoode, London: 
1889, 358-362 and 367-372. 

39 The material on Michael Northburgh in this paragraph comes from Gerald Davies’ 
Charterhouse in London (John Murray, London: 1921), 23-25. 

40 Marilyn Doiron points out that Ms. Bodleian Library Bodley 505 was given to the London 
Charterhouse by one of its priors, Edmund Storoure, and that Ms. St. John's College Cam- 
bridge 71 has an inscription that it was property of the London Charterhouse. The third 
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During his career, Northburgh encountered one of Edward 111’s companions, 
a nobleman named Walter de Manny (also de Mauny and de Masny), a native 
of Hainaut — a place long suspected of being Marguerite Porete's birthplace. De 
Manny had helped transport the new king's future wife, Philippa of Hainaut, 
back to England for their wedding in 1327 and became a devout follower of 
the English king. He had a long career serving in Edward's wars both in France 
and Scotland. Gerald Davies writes of him in his account of the London Char- 
terhouse, “And so the wonderful life goes forward from romance to romance 
at home and abroad, with deeds of quixotic personal bravery, and more solid, 
if less fascinating, enterprises of national utility"! Their partnership says a 
great deal not only about de Manny's eventual interest in opening the London 
Charterhouse, but also about Northburgh's secular exploits. 

Early in 1361, Northburgh - now bishop of London - had to deal with the 
return of the plague. The plague had first struck in 1349 claiming an enormous 
number of people, and while that number were most likely inflated in the 
reports from centuries later, the numbers of dead from the two outbursts must 
have been staggering. Northburgh and de Manny made some decisions about 
founding a monastery that could pray for all the lost souls — little knowing that 
it would include Northburgh's before the end of 1361. De Manny had already 
wanted to found a monastery on a property he had been renting for a while 
and in 1370 he was able to exchange control of another piece of property in 
order to obtain ownership of the land called New Church Hawe. In the charter 
for the monastery on this property, made just a few months before Northburgh 
died, they made provision for masses to be said not only for them and their 
families, but for all those who died in the plague. 


Also it was agreed to this effect that the beginning of that foundation 
was during the pest which was in the aforesaid year and is in the present 
[year 1361] to bury there in the cemetery the bodies of all Christians and 
specially of the City of London, who may wish to be buried there both of 
rich and poor and both outside and on account of the pest but specially 
on account of it.^? 


Clearly, Northburgh led a worldly life, a life filled with service to the Crown as 
well as the Church and most of his writing involves the law rather than any 


— the Amherst manuscript (British Library Additional 37790) is associated with the Shene 
Charterhouse through several annotations by James Grenehalgh. (See Doiron, 244.). 

41 Davies, 22. 

42 Davies, 13. 
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kind of spirituality or mysticism. He had followed his king through his wars in 
France and had very little time for his own contemplation. Even as the bishop 
of London, his public service was not done. He served as emissary to the pope 
on several occasions and did a lot of work on the Continent for his king. 


He seems, indeed, to have been the typical bishop of his day, compelled 
to share largely in every secular employment, even, as his will shows, to 
the wearing of armour when he followed the King on his campaigns — 
a life strangely unlike that to which he set the seal of his approval when 
he became the second founder of the monastery of the silent monks in 
New Church Hawe.^? 


Northburgh and de Manny served the secular, but that does not mean that they 
did not long for the quieter life of contemplation. That desire is probably what 
led to their interest in founding a Carthusian monastery in England. Though 
Northburgh was a Dominican - one of the mendicant orders that spent more 
time in public service — he would have been introduced to the Carthusians 
through his travels in France, particularly his time in Paris. 

Kirchberger was, however, dubious about Northburgh's candidacy and she 
rescinded her suggestion of Northburgh in the same paragraph in which she 
made it, saying "It is scarcely conceivable that we should attribute to Michael 
of Northbrook the translator's device 'M.N/; his character, occupation, and 
date of death (1361) render such an hypothesis unlikely, but not impossible." In 
the very next paragraph of her introduction to the Mirror, she explains another 
theory - claiming that if the Carthusians are responsible for the translation, "it 
may have been on the occasion ofthe foundation of the Charterhouse at Shene 
in 1414,” citing the more than forty monks who came from Flemish houses to 
populate the new house, confirming Evelyn Underhill's suggestion that the 
translation must have been undertaken in the 15th century, too late for Michael 
Northburgh.^^ 

Using Hasenohr's argument that M.N. worked with an older version of the 
manuscript — one more in line with the chapters found in the Valenciennes 
manuscript — Robert Lerner re-opened the case for Michael Northburgh in his 
2010 Speculum article, "New Light on The Mirror of Simple Souls." Lerner traces 
a possible path from Hainaut, where Marguerite is thought to have resided, to 
the London Charterhouse, where those two copies of the English Mirror were 
held. He expands upon Kirchberger's initial connection between Northburgh 


43 Davies, 24. 
44 Kirchberger, Mirror, xxxv. 
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and Walter de Manny. Though neither man lived long enough to see the 
Charterhouse open its doors in 1371 and no record exists of the book being 
bequeathed to the Charterhouse, Lerner speculates that this is how the book 
came to be in the hands of the Carthusians.*5 Lerner does present the reasons 
why Kirchberger and nearly every scholar interested in the identity of M.N. 
since had doubted Northburgh's candidacy; namely that Northburgh seems to 
have no professional interest in works of contemplative spirituality and that 
the language seems to belong to a later generation. He adds that the strongest 
objection “concerns doubts that anyone would have seen grounds for translat- 
ing a spiritual treatise from French into English as early as roughly 1350.46 He 
knocks each argument away quite easily: we know little about Northburgh's 
personal interests; since no signature copy exists, the language may have been 
altered by a 15th-century scribe; and last, “there is always a first.^? 

To highlight the troubles with Northburgh's candidacy, one need only look 
at another translation that came into England from the Continent by one of 
Northburgh's contemporaries, Dan Michel of Northgate, who in some ways 
may make a better candidate for the role of the Mirror's translator. In 1340 
Northgate finished his translation of a French manual, which often goes by the 
name of Le somme des Vices et de Vertues or La somme du roi (as it was said to 
be commissioned by Philip 11 of France), that he styled the Ayenbite of Inwyt, 
or the Remorse of Conscience.*® The work is mainly a breakdown of various 
important religious traditions like the Ten Commandments, the seven vices 
and virtues, the Pater Noster, and so forth. 

The Ayenbite is perhaps one of the first books to be translated out of French 
and into English, marking the beginning of the rise of the English language, 
at least indicating an interest among readers of English in foreign works of 
spirituality. Robert Lerner calls the idea of a translation of spiritual treatises 
into English before 1361 "the strongest objection" to Michael Northburgh's 
candidacy. "It is generally assumed that most people who were capable of read- 
ing around that time were capable of reading French.’*9 But here we have a 
book that was clearly translated before the deadline imposed by Northburgh's 


45 Lerner, “New Light, 104-105. 

46 Lerner, “New Light,” 106. 

47 Lerner “New Light,” 106. 

48 We know this because Northgate identifies himself and the title of the book in his au- 
thor's preface and explains the day of its completion and the reason he chose the Kentish 
dialect during his breakdown of the Lord's Prayer. See Dan Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwyt, or 
Remorse of Conscience (ed.) Richard Morris (Early English Text Society, London: 1866) 1 
and 262. 

49 Lerner "New Light" 106. 
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death. His Ayenbite certainly addresses this objection. In that sense, Northgate 
helps to keep Northburgh in the running, although, if that is so, why couldn't 
he also be considered a candidate. 

The trouble, though, for Northgate's candidacy, and perhaps for North- 
burgh's as well, is how different the English of his time is from that of the three 
extant manuscripts of the English Mirror. Northgate does specify that he is 
writing in the Kentish dialect, and so Lerner might be right when he suggests 
that, “a copy made in the Middle English of circa 1400 by a scribe who instinc- 
tively disliked earlier usages could have served as the ancestor for all three sur- 
viving texts.’5° It would make even more sense if the scribe was from the north 
of England or was writing for a higher class of reader. Dan Michel's purposeful 
use of a lower-class and southern dialect would have required any later scribe 
to make alot of changes and so perhaps the text we have is greatly altered from 
the original translation, but that would seem to discredit Lerner's main idea 
that the Middle English texts are closer to the original Old French. 

Another of the stumbling blocks for Michael Northburgh's candidacy has 
also been the quoting of the "prophete" in the preface to the book. Certainly 
a conservative member of the Church hierarchy like the Bishop of London 
would have reserved the word “prophet” for a biblical writer, but the quota- 
tion used is not to be found in the Bible. Dan Michel of Northgate's interest 
in prophecy, however, would certainly indicate the possibility of accepting 
someone outside of the bible as prophet. One of the manuscripts of North- 
gate's Ayenbite — Arundel Ms. 57 — is found with bits of prophecy, secular and 
religious, including the prophecies of Thomas Ercildoune (more frequently 
known in folklore as Thomas the Rhymer) and Merlin.5! 

Michael of Northgate also donated a lot of his books to the Augustin- 
ian monastery in Canterbury, a surprising number of which were works on 


50 "New Light," 106. Lerner also claims in a footnote to this quotation that the fact that the 
translator is referred to in the third person in places indicates that none of the extant 
manuscripts of the Middle English is an original, suggesting that updating by a scribe 
was certainly possible. It seems odd though that the bulk of the preface in all three 
manuscripts would remain in the first person and that the crucial line explaining the 
insertion of text bracketed by initials asserts, "I wole bigynne wib be firste lettre of my 
name, ‘M’ and ende wip pis lettre N’ be firste of my surname.” Perhaps the scribe would 
have only changed a few words he did not care for or understand, but it does seem odd 
that the scribe would have felt liberty to change only some portions of the text. 

51  Morris’s description of Arundel 57 contains Thomas Erseldoune's prophecy of the death 
of Alexander 111 of Scotland in 1286. 
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alchemy and astronomy, which indicates a much wider interest in material 
that might have made him open to the concept of non-biblical prophets.52 

It is unlikely that it's from one of these secular prophets M.N. drew his 
quotation, but this does highlight the fact that quoting a non-biblical prophet 
would be an unusual thing for a bishop of the Church to do. While Michael 
Northgate is almost certainly not the translator of the Mirror, he highlights 
why Michael Northburgh's is also highly questionable. 

Another important factor to this argument is that M.N. writes in his prologue 
that this is his second time translating the Mirouer, because the first time he 
tried others found “mystakes” in it. Whether he means that his readers did not 
understand, or that there are sentiments in it that they found objectionable, 
or more simply that there were technical errors in his translation is unclear.53 
If M.N. knew that he needed to explain some of the more difficult passages, it 
seems that he would know that the book was at least in some danger of being 
misread or misused. The fact that M.N. had to be told to re-work his translation 
does not ring true for a cleric who had risen to the level of bishop of London 
or one who had worked many years among both kings and popes.5 It seems 
unlikely for a man with power and connections both in England and on the 
Continent to both not know about the condemnation of the Mirouer within 
the last half century and to have to be told about the dangers of the work he 
was translating. 

In the matter of the Mirouer possibly arriving in England with Philippa of 
Hainaut’s train, the fact that an older version of the text was used for M.N’’s 
translation is not necessarily an argument for the period in which the book was 
translated. The book may well have arrived in England as Lerner speculates, 
and may have languished from 1327 untillater in the century. The Valenciennes 
manuscript is from the third quarter of the 15th century, but the language of 
the text clearly predates the creation of this copy.55 In the various scenarios 
suggested for the transmission of the Mirouer, the most plausible would seem 


52 MR. James in his The Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover (Cambridge University 
Press: 1903, 79) notes that many of the books Northgate later donated to the Canterbury 
Augustinians contained a great deal of devotional material, but that he was also fond of 
astronomy and alchemy. 

53 Doiron 247. “But now I am stired to laboure it agen newe, for bicause I am enfourmed pat 
some wordis perof haue be mystake." See also, Michael Sargent, "Le Mirouer des simples 
ames and the English Mystical Tradition," Abendlündische Mystik im Mittelalter (ed.) Kurt 
Ruh (Stuttgart: Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1986), 446, for a discussion of the 
meaning of “mystake.” 

54 Sargent “English Mystical Tradition,” 444. 

55 _Hasenohr 1352. 
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to be that a copy of the book may have remained forgotten in a library until it 
was rediscovered and translated. 

Finally, even if we could remove the issues of language, interest, and timing, 
the trouble identifying M.N. as Michael Northburgh does not answer the bigger 
question, which is about the intention of the translator. Northgate states in his 
Ayenbite who his audience is: "(th)is boc is y-write mid engliss of kent. (Th)is 
boc is y-mad uorlewede men. Vor uader and uor mode and uor o(th)er ken ..."56 
It seems unlikely that Northburgh would have had a similar audience for his 
Mirror or would want it to be read for the reason that Northgate states. While 
Northgate seems to give Northburgh's candidacy some credibility, at least as far 
as time period goes, he also shines a light on the unlikelihood of Northburgh's 
motivation. Why would a cleric such as Northburgh, high in the hierarchy of the 
Church and a well-traveled man, translate a work of heresy — condemned just 
a half century earlier (at most) — into English, let alone be discovered study- 
ing the work and perpetuating its existence? Nicholas Watson's argument — 
that the translator simply did not know this was the condemned work? — just 
does not hold up if Michael Northburgh is the translator. The very conditions 
by which he might have received the manuscript — either from his co-founder 
de Manny or by his own travels on the continent — would almost certainly ex- 
clude him from being ignorant of its condemnation seventeen years earlier. 


10.4 Other Possibilities 


One can accept the problems with Michael Northburgh's candidacy, as Robert 
Lerner does in his article, if he is the only possibility. That is the main problem 
with the discussion of M.N’s identity so far: the lack of an exploration into 
other candidates. Therefore, let's examine other possibilities that may shed 
light on where to look for better candidates. In this section we will examine 
two other main candidates that have surfaced so far. For the first one we don't 
have to go too far from Michael Northburgh, the bishop of London. One solu- 
tion for the problems that beset Michael Northburgh's candidacy is to look 
to what some have surmised to be his illegitimate son, who lived until 1381. 
For the second we will be going further afield — to the next century and to 
Syon Abbey. Matilda Newton presents us with a whole new attitude toward the 
Mirror, as she opens up for us the concept of female readers and translators. 
By pushing ahead to the 15th century, we also have the opportunity for more 


56  Ayenbite of Inwyt, 262. 
57 Watson, “Melting,” 47. 
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commerce with the Continent, a more literate laity, and a Church wracked by 
internal feuding that might have allowed for deeper reading interests. 


10.5 Michael “Free” aka Northburgh 


In his will, Bishop Northburgh leaves his books, including a series of books on 
canon law, to a man named Michael Free.58 Free is referred to in several other 
documents — particularly papal records®? — as “Michael Free aka Northburgh." 
Bishop Northburgh seems particularly interested in Free's career and uses 
his influence to set him on the path from prebendary to become the arch- 
deacon of Colchester from 1363 to 1373, when he exchanged his duties with a 
Richard de Piriton in 1382 and retired to Hanslope in Buckinghamshire.9? He 
not only provides a repository to keep any books that Northburgh might have 
acquired through his connections to France and Hainaut, but he also provides 
a conduit to preserve those books until they can be deposited at the London 
Charterhouse though both his reputed father and his partner, de Manny, did 
not survive until that date. Free served as Northburgh's executor, especially in 
the case of turning over the land for the new Charterhouse in 1377.9! 

Free's existence also helps solve some of the language issues that have 
been brought up in connection with Northburgh being the translator. Since 
he is both of a later generation and was not as worldly as his father, he would 


58 Reginald Sharpe's Calendar of Wills Proved and Enrolled in the Court of Husting, London, 
Part 11 (John C. Francis, London: 1890), 61. 

59 For example, the entry for 5 Kal, Feb. for 1355 refers to "Michael Fre, alias de North- 
burgh, the younger" according to Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registries Relating 
to Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. 111 (eds.) W.H. Bliss and C. Johnson (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, London: 1897). In Thomas Frederick Tout's Chapters in the Administrative History 
of Medieval England, Vol v (Manchester University Press: 1930, 28 n4), it is noted that 
"Michael Free, sometime called Michael Northburgh, a youth of illegitimate birth, for 
whose welfare and ecclesiastical preferment the bishop [Michael Northburgh, bishop of 
London] showed great anxiety." 

60  "Archdeacons: Colchester" Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae 1300-1541: Volume 5, St Paul's, 
London. (Ed.) Joyce M Horn. London: Institute of Historical Research, 1963. 13-14. British 
History Online. Web. 1 July 2015. http:/ /www.british-history.ac.uk/fasti-ecclesiae/1300-31541/ 
vol5/pp13-14. 

61 In Sir Henry Lennox Hopkinson’s A History of the Site of Merchant Taylors’ Hall (Riorden 
Press, Noel Street, Soho: 1913, 71-72), it is noted, “On the 25th of September, 1377, Michael 
Free, alias, Northburgh, clerk, as executor of Michael de Northburgh, conveyed the prem- 
ises in frankalmoign to the Prior and Convent of the [London] Charterhouse, in whose 
possession it remained till the dissolution of the monasteries.’ 
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have had more reason to write in English rather than in French. Though the 
evidence does not demonstrate that Free had any proficiency with French, he 
must have had at least some knowledge of the language in which his father 
spent so much time communicating. This may explain the point Michael Sar- 
gent brings up about not being able to translate the idiomatic passages quite 
as readily — something that Bishop Northburgh almost surely would have been 
able to do.® 

Even more important though is the tone that is used in the prologue. While 
a humility topos would certainly be the norm for works like the Mirror, it 
seems odd that a man who rose to become bishop of London and had spent 
so much time as a diplomat working directly with kings and popes would also 
have to be instructed that his work was too dangerous. As mentioned above, 
the description of himself as “a creature right wreccid" and so forth works as 
a humility topos often found in works like these and may have been written 
by any writer of spiritual matters, but the description of how he was told to 
redo the work because of mistakes seems to belong less to a powerful and well- 
connected man like Northburgh than a person who was used to serving by the 
grace of an unacknowledged parent. The younger Northburgh would be more 
likely to suffer the complaints of superiors about the content of a spiritual 
work than his more prolific father, who clearly had a strong grip on canon law. 

Another clue may be found in the younger Northburgh's will. Michael Sar- 
gent's thoughts on the origins of the unidentified quote described above and its 
relationship with Gregory's Moralia and the Book of Job may be echoed in the 
epitaph that Free willed for his own tombstone: “Miseremini mei, miseremini 
mei, saltem vos amici, quia manus Domini tetigit me." (Job 19:21: “Have pity on 
me, have pity on me, O ye my friends; for the hand of God hath touched me"). 
While Gregory's Moralia would certainly have been quoted by many scholars 
of the era, perhaps one who was moved enough to include a quote from the 
Book of Job might also have been likely to attribute his humility to the same 
source in the preface of his translation. 

The last, and perhaps most tenuous, piece of evidence is that in Claude 
Jenkins's introduction to the Register of Simons of Sudbury, while discussing 
omissions in the register, he describes some confusion about Michael North- 
burgh the younger's assignment to his position as archdeacon of Colchester 
and how it was not registered until nearly the end of his time there. Jenkins says 


62 Sargent, “Medieval and Modern Readership,” 67. Sargent calls the translation “a slavishly 
literal piece of work, reminiscent of the kind of translation produced by a student who 
has not really mastered the language from which he is working:” This does not sound like 
the work of a man who had spent so much time in France as Bishop Northburgh had. 
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that in the listing for his ordination he is listed as “Master M.N., Archdeacon 
of Colchester”68 This may simply be a coincidence, but it is odd that he might 
have been referred to in this manner. Whether he was known more under 
the name Michael Free or Northburgh is unclear, but perhaps an illegitimate 
son would be pleased enough by the recognition of his father to make a point 
about his surname starting with an “N” rather than an “F; especially in a work 
of his own translation. 

We have no further evidence of either Northburghs' involvement with the 
translation of the Mirror. Their candidacies as translator are still circumstan- 
tial. They could certainly provide a conduit for the transmission of the book — 
from father to son and then onto the London Charterhouse - but the terminus 
ante quem, even when extended to 1382, still seems too early for the translation 
of the Mirror and so leads to another, later, possibility. 


10.6 Matilda Newton 


Matilda Newton is a potential alternative that shows how this translation fits 
a time period without all of the objections Northburgh's candidacy elicits. She 
has been proposed before, but not as a serious candidate, only as a refutation 
of Michael Northburgh being proposed because of his initials - an argument 
that ran something like, if we are just looking for people with the initials M.N., 
why not someone like Matilda Newton? But in examining her position — her 
role in the founding of Syon Abbey, the time period in which she lived, and her 
own connections to the Continent — she makes a more plausible candidate. 
She fits the time period, she has the opportunity (as she read French, Latin, 
and English), and, most important, she has the motive to be the translator of 
the Mirror. 

Margaret Deansley tells Matilda Newton's story in the introduction to her 
edition of Richard Rolle's Incendium Amoris: 


. she had been a nun at Barking, probably the largest nunnery in 
England before the foundation of Sion, and one to which the two 
Brigittine brothers in search of postulants might well have applied. She 
was appointed as abbess of Sion by the king, but she was not possessed of 
sufficient tact to guide the heterogeneous community at Twickenham in 


63 Registrum Simonis de Sudbiria Diocesis Londoniensis AD 1362-1375, Vol. 38 (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press: 1931, xlviii). 
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its struggle to perfect its own organization, and she was deprived of her 
office by the king.54 


The strange case of her dismissal by the king seems to be centered around a 
controversy on whether or not the nuns in her charge were to spend their time 
baking and doing other domestic chores or not. The Bridgettines, a Swedish 
order founded by St. Birgitta, have a particular interest in the education and 
literacy of the nuns, and Matilda Newton may have been chosen (as specu- 
lated by Rebecca Krug)® because of her own ability to read Latin, French, and 
English, skills she would have acquired or deepened at Barking. This and the 
objections over who was to be in charge at the new abbey might have been 
the cause for Newton's quick removal from her office. 

Matilda Newton's reign as abbess over Syon Abbey is hotly contested, though. 
She is listed as the first abbess on the founding documents in 1415, but it seems 
that she was never a professed member of the Briggitines and probably never 
served as abbess. Her complaint about the abbess's role and the importance 
of reading and writing to the nuns may actually have been something that 
the entire order was dealing with, and not just the nuns at Syon.66 This may, 
however, strengthen her candidacy. As an administrator, she may not have had 
the time to work on the difficult translation of the Mirror not just once, but 
twice. But she still may have had access to books brought from the Continent 
by those who had come to help train the new order in England. It seems more 
likely, though, that she would have access to books from the Continent during 
her time as a nun at Barking, and her eventual return there as a recluse would 
certainly have afforded her the time.97 

Matilda Newton is even more interesting as a candidate for M.N. because of 
who her abbess at Barking was — Sibyl Felton (aka Sibilla de Felton) — for at least 
two main reasons. The first is the importance Sibyl Felton put on the education 
of her nuns and her desire for them to own books. Barking Abbey already had in 
its guidelines an established annual distribution of books by a librarian among 


64 The Incendium Amoris of Richard Rolle of Hampole, (ed.) and intro. Margaret Deanesley 
(Longmans, Green and Co., London: 1915), 15. 

65 Rebecca Krug, Reading Families:Women's Literate Practice in Late Medieval England 
(Cornell University Press, Ithaca: 2002), 163. 

66 Michael Tait, A Fair Place: Syon Abbey 1415-1539 (Self-published: 2013), 133-134. 

67 James Hamilton Wylie notes that Pat. 5 H.V records that Matilda Newton was paid 20 
marks as a recluse of Barking Abbey on May 12, 1417. The Reign of Henry the Fifth, Vol. 1 
(Cambridge University Press: 1919), 223 n1. 
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the nuns (according to A.I. Doyle’s unpublished dissertation), 68 but Sibyl Fel- 
ton has inscriptions in several important books of the late 14th century like 
Nicholas Love's translation of The Meditationes Vitae Christi and The Chastising 
of God's Children, books that share space with M.N’s translation of The Mirror 
of Simple Souls in one way or another.$? Matilda Newton would have had ac- 
cess to a broad array of books through Barking and Sibyl Felton's wide-ranging 
interests. This would put her in the category of someone who would be inter- 
ested in works related to the matters of the Mirror and could explain partly the 
motive to translate the work into English. The demands of Barking to read and 
write French and English could also explain the opportunity for translation. 

The second reason that Sibyl Felton might be a key connection for Matilda 
Newton's candidacy as M.N. is who her parents were. Her father, Sir Thomas 
Felton, was a prominent statesman and soldier (knight of the Garter) for 
Edward 111 particularly on the Continent.” Felton was a hero of the Battles of 
Crecy and Poitiers, seneschal for the Aquitaine and Gascony. He was held as 
a prisoner in France twice, the second time ended in 1380 — a year before his 
death. And he even served as a negotiator for Edward with the King of Navarre 
(another important place in the history of the Mirror”). As a man who had 
travelled all over France, he, like Walter de Manny in Dr. Lerner's theory, may 
have been involved in the transmission of Marguerite Porete's book, intention- 
ally or unintentionally.” 

Sibyl Felton’s mother would also play an important political role as far as 
her connections with kings Richard 11 and Henry tv, as she spent a long time 
suing and being sued by the Crown for monies owed to Sir Thomas after his 


68 Doyle, 261. Doyle notes that the Ordinale of Barking Abbey (University College, Oxford, 
MS 169) “includes directions for an annual distribution of books among the nuns by a 
librarian, customary in monasteries and colleges, but hardly so, or even possible, in most 
nunneries.” 

69 Nicholas Love worked out of the Mount Grace Charterhouse where Richard Methley 
would translate M.N's English Mirror into Latin and used similar techniques to those 
found in M.N's work. The Chastising appears alongside the Mirror in Ms Bodley 505. 

70 For the family connection see: The Topographer and the Genealogist, (ed.) John Gough 
Nichols (John Bowyer Nichols and Son: London, 1846), 300. 

71 Marguerite de Navarre (1492-1549) mentions the Mirror and its author (although not by 
name) in her 1549 poem Les Prisons in lines 3029-3136. There is some debate over how 
much Marguerite de Navarre knew about the author of the Mirror beyond the fact that 
she was female. Some of the poetical references make her out to be unlettered and lacking 
in any book knowledge, which other chapters in this book would refute. 

72 The information on Sir Thomas Felton comes from The Dictionary of National Biography, 
vol xvii (ed.) Leslie Stephen (MacMillan and Co.: London, 1889), 309-310. 
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death in 1381.73 While a direct connection between Henry v and Sibyl Felton 
cannot yet be cited, the high profile of her mother with the young prince may 
have had something to do with him showing favor to one of Sybil's protégés in 
naming Matilda Newton to one of the two abbeys he opened in atonement for 
his father's deposing of Richard 11.74 

Matilda Newton's own family may also add to her credibility as the transla- 
tor of the Mirror. Margaret Deanesly postulated Matilda's relationship to John 
Newton, the York treasurer, but could find no evidence to support such a claim 
beyond the fact that they share a last name and one of his books ended up 
in the hands of Joan Sewell of Syon Abbey in the 16 century. Deanesly calls 
him “a scholar and a book-lover, and recounts his bequest of forty books to 
the Chapter Library at York. John Newton's copy of The Scale of Perfection was 
owned by Syon Abbey, which would be a nice connection between Matilda 
Newton and M.N. given the quotations M.N’s book seems to share with Hilton's 
Scale, but it seems that the book found its way to Syon Abbey by other than di- 
rect means several decades after John Newton's death and Matilda Newton's 
dismissal.” But whether a direct or distant relative remains unclear, so he 
might have not been the one to spur her interest in books.76 

Whether through her mentor or her own family, we do know that Matilda 
Newton had access to many books about spirituality after she was designated 
abbess of Syon Abbey. Rebecca Krug notes that many books were donated 
to Syon Abbey, both from wealthy patrons and other religious. She makes a 
particular note of the copy of Hilton's Scale as an example of how well known 
the Abbey's mission in the education of the nuns must have been. Dr. Krug 
writes: 


Although many of the donations were of a general nature, books such as 
Bibles and psalters that lay supporters imagined the monastery would 
need, the gift of the Scale seems to have a more specific purpose ... the 
book's bequest may have been motivated explicitly by the donor's sense 
that the sisters at Syon might need such a guide.”” 


73 Champion, Matthew. "The Troublesome Bequest of Dame Joan: the Establishment of the 
Chapel of St. Anne at Walsingham Priory," Peregrinations, Vol. 3, Issue 2 (Kenyon College, 
2011), 147-161. http://peregrinations.kenyon.edu/vola 2/current/toc3-2.html. 

74 Rebecca Krug explains that there is some discussion about whether this is true or not, 
citing Jeremy Catto's article "Religious Change under Henry v" in footnote 18 on 159-160. 

75  Deanesly, 79-80. 

76  Deanesly, 78. 

77 Krug, 166. 
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The relationship M.N.'s prologue seems to have with Walter Hilton's Scale (Book 
11: Chapter 45), which has been discussed above, may also serve in defense of 
Matilda Newton's candidacy, not only because the timing of such a relation- 
ship would disqualify both Northburghs, but also because of the relevance it 
has to female spirituality at the end of the 14th and the beginning of the 15th 
centuries. Similar images to the failings of human taste and the filthiness of 
the human mouth in the eating of the Eucharist exist in two other major works 
closely associated with Syon and womenss spirituality. 

The first is in the Dialogues of Catherine of Siena (1347-1380), a book 
specifically translated into English for the nuns of Syon between 1415 and 1420, 
given the title, The Orcherd of Syon. In a chapter with the lengthy title: *How 
alle be bodily wittis or feelynges ben deceyued in pe forseid sacrament [the 
Eucharist], but not pe feelynges of be soule; berefore wip feelynges and wyttis 
of be soul pat holy sacrament schal be seen, taastid, and felt. And hereof is a 
visyoun which bis deuoute soule saie of bis same matere," Catherine of Siena 
explains how by looking not with bodily senses, but with "be iye of intellecte" 
can one see the true Eucharist. She goes on to explain how touch and taste 
work the same way, writing, after describing true touch as the Hand of Love: 
“But now what ping taastep the sacrament? be taast of holy desier. þe taast of 
be body taastep noping ellis but sauour of breed; but pe taast of pe soule, bat 
is, holy desier, taasteb bope God and man in pat holy sacrament vndir foorme 
of breed"? While this is not a match for the quote, it expresses the sentiment 
that M.N. seems to be tapping into in explaining how those senses have not 
been honed quite well enough. If even the prophet is not ready, then M.N. felt 
far away from that as well. 

Catherine of Siena's work as a prophet is chronicled in the late 14th cen- 
tury by an anonymous work called the Miracoli. The book describes several 
prophetic moments from before her work to bring the pope back to Rome, 
clearly announcing her as a prophet. The unknown author also refers to her 
eating habits several times throughout the short work, explaining that she ate 
as little as possible — just a tiny bit of bread or a piece of fruit. “However, she 
never swallows anything that she puts in her mouth. Instead, after she has 
chewed the food, she immediately spits it in a bucket that she has placed at her 
feet. She frequently washes her mouth with a gulp of water, but she swallows 
the water only occasionally"? Perhaps there is some connection with M.N.'s 


78 The Orcherd of Syon, 248. 

79  Orcherd, 250. 

80 JLehmijoki-Gardner's translation of the Miracoli in Dominican Penitent Women (Paulist 
Press: Mahwah, NJ, 2005), 93-94. 
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quotation and Catherine of Siena's desire for a clean mouth. The English trans- 
lation of her Dialogues shows not only the interest in her writings in England, 
but also the ability of the nuns at Syon to have Continental works of spiritual- 
ity translated, either by them or for them. The translation of her book certainly 
overlaps the time of Matilda Newton's appointment at Syon, if perhaps a little 
later, and may indicate the later time period for the translation of the Mirror, 
again eliminating the Northburghs as candidates. 

The second occurrence that seems similar comes from Meditations on 
the Passion by Richard Rolle (died 1349). He describes himself looking at the 
beaten and bloodied Christ who is about to be hanged on the Cross: 


It could be a prison, lord, for your divine nature, this stench of my dishon- 
or, this grief of my spirit, this defilement in my mouth; if I set my tongue 
to your name it defiles it, so I can taste nothing at all of your sweetness, 
which I have lost through sin, by taking pleasure in such gratification, for 
Istumble about merrily in desiring kinds of sinful pleasure.?! 


Again, this is not a perfect match to M.N’s quotation — the whiteness of the 
teeth is missing in both cases — but certainly they share the sentiment. Rolle 
was a particular favorite among nuns of the second half of the 14th century, as 
he wrote and translated many works for them, including the Meditations. Two 
Rolle works — Emendatio Vitae and Incendium Amoris — appear in translation in 
the Amherst manuscript with Marguerite Porete's Mirror, which may indicate 
that the audience for this manuscript was interested in all of these kinds of 
works. Rolle was also considered to be a prophet by the nuns who wrote his 
vita in an attempt to get him sanctified after his death. 

These two quotations, coupled with Walter Hilton's and M.N'/'s, seem to indi- 
cate a "talking point" that belongs to the later part of the 14th and early part of 
the 15th century. The similarity here among these four passages might indicate 
a grouping or at least a sharing of an interest in this image, not to mention the 
fact that both Rolle and Catherine of Siena were considered prophets by their 
constituencies, which might explain the reference M.N. makes to “the prophet.’ 

Matilda Newton has many of the attributes required to fulfill the role of 
M.N. Not only does she have the right initials, but she also has access to books 
from the Continent, the ability to read French and Latin, and the desire and 
the platform to translate works of spirituality into English. She also answers all 
of the pesky problems that haunt Michael Northburgh - her language is from 


81 Rosamund S. Allen's Richard Rolle: The English Writings (Paulist Press: Mahwah, NJ, 1988), 
98. 
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the right time period, she has a clear interest in contemplative works, and she 
has a reason to not only read, but translate these works. Matilda Newton's own 
tenacity in protecting women readers and writers certainly fits with the con- 
tent of the Mirror in that she could easily have found a connection between 
what she and her nuns were facing with the attempts to subvert the Bridgettine 
interest in education in favor of more domestic chores. She has a connection 
to the Carthusians (among whom the three extant copies were found) through 
Syon Abbey and its twinning with the Charterhouse at Sheen. And finally, she 
seems to be surrounded by readers interested in works with similar imagery 
used to describe the contemplative experience. 


10.7 Conclusion 


While Philippa of Hainaut's marriage to Edward 111 in 1327 provides an im- 
portant link between the Mirror and its English translator, there are still oth- 
er possibilities for how the book may have arrived in England we have yet to 
explore. For example, the Carthusian order in England was growing through- 
out the 14th century. In 1368, England was made a separate province of the 
Carthusian order and several new houses, London among them, opened in the 
following forty years, culminating in the founding of Mount Grace (1398) and 
Perth (1423) Charterhouses.?? The former is directly linked to the Mirror by the 
fact that Richard Methley (1450-1528), a Carthusian who lived and worked at 
Mount Grace, translated M.N's version of the Mirror into Latin there in 1491. 
Clare Kirchberger, in the paragraph immediately following her suggestion 
(and recanting) of Michael Northburgh, states: 


... if the Mirror did get into England through a Carthusian door, it may 
have been on the occasion of the foundation of the Charterhouse at 
Shene in 1414, when a number of monks from various Flemish Charter- 
houses were sent over to help fill the cells (forty in number, an altogether 
unprecedented size for a Charterhouse), the English houses being unable 
to furnish a sufficient quota.9? 


82 E. Margaret Thompson, The Carthusian Order in England (New York and Toronto: The 
Macmillan Co., 1930), 133, 229, 246. 

83 Kirchberger xiii (new edition). Kirchberger places quotes around this passage but does 
not attribute the quote to anyone in particular. Others may have been contemplating how 
this book may have arrived in England when she published her edition of the work. 
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Certainly a work harbored by the Carthusians may have come to England 
directly through their own order, but again the question is why. 

Whether through the growth of the church, the expansion of lay (par- 
ticularly female) literacy, or through returning soldiers, the transmission of 
Marguerite Porete's Mirror of Simple Souls may have a lot to offer in terms of 
our understanding of the 14th and 15th centuries. With the growth of doubt 
in both civic and church leaders, growing economic and medical challenges, 
and even literacy and linguistic changes, the demand for new ideas and new 
instruction for the lay classes may help us open new doors for discussion. By 
examining who the mysterious translator of the Mirror might be, as well as 
other literary mysteries of this time period, we may gain broader insight into 
the lives that helped shape the end of the Middle Ages and helped bring about 
the coming Renaissance period. 

Further clues have to be examined in this case and there is a lot yet to dis- 
cover in these matters. Perhaps, with the growing multidisciplinarity of the 
field, discoveries such as Genevieve Hasenohr's might come more quickly and 
help our understanding of what motivated the readers and writers of the late 
medieval period. 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 MS Valenciennes 239, 68v: image courtesy of la Bibliothèque Municipale 
Valenciennes; copyright Zan Kocher and Robert Stauffer (2010). 
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ILLUSTRATION 3 MS Valenciennes 239, 69r: image courtesy of la Bibliothèque Municipale 
Valenciennes; copyright Zan Kocher and Robert Stauffer (2010). 
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ILLUSTRATION 4 MS Valenciennes 239, 69v: image courtesy of la Bibliothèque Municipale 
Valenciennes; copyright Zan Kocher and Robert Stauffer (2010). 


PART 3 


Modern Scholarship: Looking Forward, 
Looking Back 


CHAPTER 11 
Critical Approaches to Marguerite Porete 


Elizabeth Scarborough 


n Introduction 


The circumstances of the composition of the Mirror, the demise of its author, 
and the subsequent transmission of this condemned text are the subject of 
an increasing amount of scholarly study. In the last decade alone, there have 
been at least fifty publications about Marguerite and her book; one could even 
say that the Mirror has been "trending" in scholarly circles over the past thirty 
years. This volume is merely the latest expression of interest in what could be 
seen as the burgeoning field of “Porete Studies”. 

Of course, "Porete Studies" can be at times hard to define, as it is only more 
recently that works dedicated solely to Marguerite Porete, such as the current 
volume, have been undertaken. More often, Marguerite is studied in the con- 
text of other fields, such as theology, church doctrine, 13th-century women's 
devotion, or mysticism. Moreover, it is these fields that quite often provide the 
scholarly lenses through which we examine the Mirror. Such approaches, as 
Robin Anne O'Sullivan has noted, have led Porete Studies down some well- 
worn avenues: 


Broadly speaking, [Porete Studies] has sought to determine whether or 
not Marguerite was justifiably condemned, to define the exact nature of 
her transgressions, and to classify her thought in relation to her contem- 
poraries, particularly the beguines and others associated with what Her- 
bert Grundmann termed the “women’s religious movement" of the 13th 
century! 


Indeed, much of the historical and modern scholarship concerning the Mirror 
has come as a direct result of this drive to classify Marguerite. While the cur- 
rent volume does engage in these arguments, as a work dedicated to Margue- 
rite and her writing, it examines this history and employs a range of scholarly 
approaches in order to highlight aspects of the many-faceted Mirror. 


1 Robin Anne O'Sullivan, "The School of Divine Love: Marguerite Porete's Mirror of Simple 
Souls,” Journal of Medieval History 32.2 (2006), 143-162, at 143-144. 
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Scholars naturally have their own avenues of interest, critical agendas, and 
areas of expertise, which influences their approach. It is, perhaps, no surprise 
that the two chapters of this volume concerned with the theological influences 
and expressions in the Mirror come to us from Wendy Terry and Joanne Rob- 
inson, both of Religious Studies departments, or that Sean Field, an historian, 
has examined the historical circumstances — what little is known, and here 
Field has done some excellent work in reassessing or uncovering new informa- 
tion. However, we must be careful as scholars not to pursue too narrow a focus. 
Criticism of the Mirror has benefited from multiple approaches, but the Mirror 
has also been used as a stone upon which many critical axes have been ground, 
particularly, as will be discussed below, in the discussion of the heterodoxy or 
otherwise of Marguerite. The most fruitful studies are those that use multiple 
approaches. As such, this chapter will examine some of the recent critical ap- 
proaches to the Mirror, several of which, like the theological and literary influ- 
ences and the transmission history, are well represented in this volume, others 
are more implicitly discussed, such as the influence the Mirror had on 14th- 
century spirituality and the field of medieval heresy (seemingly omnipresent 
in all discussions of Marguerite). Finally, this chapter will discuss some of the 
more modern appropriations of Marguerite's Mirror by feminist critics. 


11.2 Rehabilitating Marguerite: Heresy of the Free Spirit 


Marguerite Porete's narrative is a well-rehearsed one. Most scholarly work on 
her begins in much the same way: 


On 31 May 1310, at the Place de Greve in Paris, the Dominican inquisi- 
tor William of Paris read out a sentence that declared Marguerite "called 
Porete" to be a relapsed heretic, released her to secular authority for 
punishment, and ordered that all copies of a book she had written be 
confiscated...Marguerite went to her execution the next day? 


Here I quote from the Introduction to Sean Field's recent work, but I could as 
easily use the opening lines of Edmund Colledge's introduction to the edition 
he did with J.C. Marler, or the introduction to Joanne Robinson's book, Nobility 
and Annihilation, or any number of essays and chapters devoted to Marguerite. 
The specter of heresy has loomed large over Marguerite's text, The Mirror of 


2 Sean Field, The Beguine, the Angel, and the Inquisitor: The Trials of Marguerite Porete and 
Guiard of Cressonessart, (Notre Dame: 2012), 1-2. 
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Simple Souls, since Romana Guarnieri's reunification of text and condemned 
author, and it seems now impossible to mention the Mirror or its author with- 
out reference to her trial and execution. While more and more recent scholar- 
ship seems to seek to rehabilitate Marguerite, other critics, like Colledge and 
Bernard McGinn, see her as “the high priestess of ‘liberty of spirit"? Whether 
critics seek to exonerate her or denounce her with as much vehemence as her 
original inquisitors, most studies of Marguerite begin with her unfortunate 
end. 

What side of the heretical argument a critic comes down on seems to be 
influenced by - and perhaps influences - the critical approach he or she takes. 
Some see Marguerite as a casualty of her historical circumstances — wrong 
time, wrong place sort of thing — others attempt to document her influences in 
order to show her as part of a sound theological tradition or as an advocate of 
a particularly feminine spirituality who was cruelly silenced by a misogynistic 
inquisition. Still others trace the Mirror's transmission and influence, finding 
resonances (either good or bad) with theologians such as Meister Eckhart and 
Jan van Ruusbroec. Most critics, of course, employ more than one of these ap- 
proaches, yet their conclusions and certainly their tone are colored by how 
they view Marguerite's standing in relation to established church teachings. 

Marguerite and the Mirror are now famously connected with the so-called 
*Heresy of the Free Spirit" Indeed, Marguerite, the beguines, and the fear of 
"Free Spiritism" become inexorably linked in the minds of medieval authorities 
after 1311 Vienne (inasmuch as they remembered Marguerite, as Jean Gerson 
seems to have done, and certainly in the case of the persecution of beguines), 
and this link remains in the minds of modern critics.^ While critics are increas- 
ingly skeptical about the actual existence of any sort of “movement” or “sect” 
of Free Spirits? Marguerite has continued to be associated with this heresy. 


3 Bernard McGinn and Edmund Colledge, Meister Eckhart, (New Jersey: 1981), 8. 

4 The condemnation of the Beguines coming out of Vienne is somewhat unclear. The papal 
decree Cum de quibusdam, written by Clement, but not issued until 1317 by his successor 
John xxii, condemns beguines as “they argue and preach...express opinions contrary to the 
catholic faith with regard to the articles of faith and the sacraments of the church. These 
Beguines thus ensnare many simple people, leading them into various errors" (Decrees of the 
Ecumenical Councils 374). Yet, a year later in 1318, the pope seems to pull back on this outright 
condemnation, with the issuance of Ratio recta, which qualified the council's ban on the 
beguines. 

5 See, for example, Lerner's, now famous, quip: “Ad nostrum is the birth certificate of the heresy 
of the Free Spirit ... without it being fully clear whether there was any child" in The Heresy of 
the Free Spirit 83. Michael Sargent is equally skeptical: “it is improbable that such teaching 
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In my own studies of Marguerite, I have been primarily concerned with the 
Middle English tradition, and it is in the study of the Middle English trans- 
lation of “M.N?” that we can see anew the flurry of critical concern over the 
heterodoxy of Marguerite. The Middle English Mirror of Simple Souls holds an 
ambiguous place within the canon of contemplative texts in English. Unlike 
other Continental visionary women such as Birgitta of Sweden, Catherine of 
Siena, and Mechthild of Hackeborn - all of whom are cited as authorities and 
recommended as “approved women” by the Carthusian author of the Specu- 
lum Devotorum (c.1430)® — the Middle English Mirror remained in a seemingly 
restricted and elite group of readers within the Carthusian Order in England, 
and was much more problematic for its Carthusian translator, M.N., Rather like 
the Mirror's Carthusian copyists, modern critics seem to be ambivalent. 

In many ways, it is possible to compare modern treatment of the text to the 
Carthusian treatment of its manuscripts. Despite the dramatic rise in interest 
in vernacular contemplative works in late medieval England, the Middle Eng- 
lish Mirror still seems to be limited to a relatively small audience. One need 
only look to the number of recent editions of such contemplative texts for evi- 
dence of this. For example, the work of Birgitta of Sweden; not only are there 
the editions of the Liber Celestis produced by the Early English Text Society 
(1987) and Morris and Searby (2008), but a 1992 modern English translation by 
Julia Bolton Holloway reissued by D.S. Brewer in 2000, as well as several com- 
panion books. Julian of Norwich's A Revelation exists in many editions, both for 
academic and nonacademic circles — most recently a modern translation of A 
Revelation by Father John-Julian (Paraclete May 2009), as well as Watson and 
Jenkins's recent double edition of the Short and Long Texts ( The Writings of Ju- 
lian of Norwich: A Vision Showed to a Devout Woman and A Revelation of Divine 
Love, University of Pennsylvania Press 2006), as well as numerous older edi- 
tions and companions to the text. Even the Middle English lives of the three Be- 
guines found in the Douce 114 have found there way into a new Jennifer Brown 
edition, Three Women of Liege (Brepols 2008). Yet we have no readily available 
edition of the Middle English Mirror. Indeed, the most recent edition of the 
Middle English Mirror is over half a century old! Furthermore, neither Marilyn 
Doiron's 1968 edition, nor Clare Kirchberger's 1927 edition are widely available 
in university libraries, unlike their “approved” counterparts. 

It is in studies of the English context that we can see the debate over Mar- 
guerite's heterodoxy play an important role. However, Middle English critics 


[as defined in Ad nostrum] was an identifiable doctrine of a ‘sect’ of the free spirit" (“Mar- 
guerite Porete" 293). 
6 Notre Dame, Indiana, University of Notre Dame, Ms 67, f.3r. 
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seem less interested in the question of whether or not the Mirror is a work 
of heresy, and more interested in what its presumed heterodox doctrine says 
about spirituality in England. Nicholas Watson feels that the Mirror was com- 
pletely foreign to M.N., as it would be to English readers more generally, whom 
he sees as ill-equipped to grasp the “controversial issues” of Continental con- 
templative writing: 


The Middle English Mirror, may, in a sense, be more valuable to us for 
what it tells us about insular ignorance of and indifference to some of the 
more controversial issues surrounding mystical writing on the Continent 
than it is for what it says, in a positive way, about insular spirituality in 
itself” 


Watson’s view of an unsophisticated English “market” that was ill equipped to 
handle controversial mystical writing from the Continent in many ways fol- 
lows on from the view promulgated by Colledge and Guarnieri in the appendix 
of Doiron's edition of the Middle English Mirror. In their essay "The ‘M.N? and 
Richard Methely Glosses to the Mirror,” Colledge and Guarnieri seem to be of 
two minds: that M.N. and his critics who took his first attempt at translation 
“be mystake” were somehow aware of the list of articles condemned in Paris 
and glossed accordingly, while simultaneously being duped into believing the 
Mirror was orthodox because they lacked the intellectual tools to see through 
Marguerite’s deception. They write of both M.N. and Richard Methley: 


It has not been always possible, in writing this article, to suppress the 
opinion that M.N. and Methley did not judge soundly, and that the Mirror 
is a work of heresy, written by a teacher of false doctrine skilled in con- 
cealing her unorthodoxy behind ambiguity and imprecision.® 


Watson, following on from Colledge and Guarnieri, believe that an English au- 
dience would have been too insular to recognize the inherent errors of the 
Mirror. Yet this view ignores the strong ties, not only between English and 


7 Nicholas Watson, “Melting into God the English Way: Deification in the Middle English Ver- 
sion of Marguerite Porete’s Mirour des Simples Ames Anienties”, Prophets Abroad: The Recep- 
tion of Continental Holy Women in Late-Medieval England, (ed.) Rosalyn Voaden, (Cambridge: 
1996), 19-50, at 48. 

8 Edmund Colledge and Romana Guarnieri, “The Glosses by ‘M.N. and Richard Methley to 
the Mirror of Simple Souls,” The Mirror of Simple Souls, (ed.) Marilyn Doiron, (Rome: 1968), 
361-382, at 382. 
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Continental charterhouses, but the wider connections, through the aristocracy 
and mercantile affiliations, between England and the Continent. It is unrea- 
sonable to assume that in the face of such ties that the English would remain 
ignorant, even willfully ignorant, of Continental religious innovations or het- 
erodox thinking. 

On the other side of the critical divide, Kathryn Kerby-Fulton's Books Under 
Suspicion has gone some way toward challenging this narrative of a closed — 
one might say impregnable — English spirituality advocated by Watson. Kerby- 
Fulton sets out to look at English reception of revelatory writing on a “broad 
spectrum ... [ranging from] suspicion, and in the middle, grudging tolerance, 
followed by tacit tolerance, then, even further along, enthusiastic tolerance, 
and finally ‘intolerable tolerance"? Audience response, both medieval and 
modern, of the Middle English Mirror of Simple Souls seems to fall at multiple 
points — one could argue every point — along this spectrum. As Michael Sargent 
has noted, after Marguerite's execution, her work "survived in the hands of un- 
expected audiences who appear to have thought it esoteric, even dangerous, 
but orthodox.”10 

While Watson and Kerby-Fulton are of two minds about English awareness 
or otherwise of the Heresy of the Free Spirit, both agree that the Mirror was, 
in fact, a work of heresy. Indeed, it suits both sides of the argument to support 
the Inquisitors' condemnation of Marguerite and her book. In order for critics 
to demonstrate insular ignorance of the Free Spirit leanings of the Mirror or 
an English "tolerance," enthusiastic or otherwise, the Mirror must be a work of 
Free Spiritism. It is this view of the Mirror as somehow “tainted” that colors our 
perception of the text. Whether we see the Mirror as heretical or merely esoter- 
ic and possibly troubling, its association with the heresy of the Free Spirit since 
Guarnieri reunited the text with its condemned author in 1946 has influenced 
scholarship on the text's dissemination. As Michael Sargent notes: 


The current scholarly opinion of the circulation of Marguerite Porete's 
Mirouer des simples ámes depends upon a construct put together by two 
scholars, Romana Guarnieri and Edmund Colledge, who looked upon 
this book with every bit as much abhorrence as its medieval critics, and 


9 Katherine Kerby-Fulton, Books Under Suspicion: Censorship and Tolerance of Revelatory 
Writing in Late Medieval England, (Notre Dame: 2006), 2. 

10 Michael Sargent, "Medieval and modern readership of Marguerite Porete's Mirouer des 
simples ames anienties: the manuscripts of the continental Latin and Italian tradition" 
The Medieval Translator: Traduire au Moyen Age vol. 15, (ed.) Alessadra Petrina (Turnhout: 
2013), 85-96. 
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whose problematic methodology inflated the Mirouer into an “heretical 
gospel of the sect of the Free Spirit” that spread its pernicious doctrine 
across all of Europe in the 14th and 15th centuries.! 


Sargent further criticizes Guarnieri for "inflating" the number of "cases" of Free 
Spiritism by using a faulty methodology, taking “all accusations of heresy at 
face value — all accusations, however improbable, are treated as true ... [and] 
the listing of so many separate 'cases' greatly inflates the reader's sense of the 
prominence of heresy in later medieval Europe: the career of Meister Eckhart, 
for example, accounts for no fewer than twelve separate cases of heresy; that 
of Marguerite Porete for six."? He then goes on to criticize Kerby-Fulton for 
similarly over-exaggerating suspicion of Free Spiritism in England by "focusing 
on the accusation of irregularity of doctrine on sexual mores."!3 

Sargent is, of course, highly skeptical of the existence of any sort of identifi- 
able *movement" or "sect" of Free Spirits, and many critics have followed on 
from Lerner in taking with a generous pinch of salt any ecclesiastical “docu- 
mentation" of such a movement. Indeed, in The Heresy of the Free Spirit, Lerner 
notes, ^we must regard Ad nostrum less as an accurate description of a flour- 
ishing heresy than as a document of enormous import in the persecutions to 
come." Field echoes this sentiment, stating: 


Through the sometimes contradictory constellation of accusations asso- 
ciated with Cum de quibusdam and Ad nostrum, canon law now defined 
beguinae as possessing no legitimate status in Christian society, on the ba- 
sis of their dangerous disputing and preaching, and further asserted that 
their sect could be assumed to adhere to a coherent antinomian heresy. 
Thus the council and Pope Clement asserted the existence of a unified 
danger where before only disparate individuals and ideas had existed. In 
the minds of fearful churchmen, the newly imagined “beguine/beghard 
antinomian heretics” quickly took shape as the so-called “Heresy of the 
Free Spirit fostering the idea that somewhere on the margins of Europe- 
an society lurked a sect whose secret doctrines justified gross immorality 
with the claim to be perfect and therefore free of all moral constraint. 


11 Ibid. 


12 Ibid. 
13 Ibid. 


14 Robert Lerner, The Heresy of the Free Spirit in the Later Middle Ages, (Berkeley 1972), 84. 
15 Field, The Beguine, 199. 
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That there was ecclesiastical fear of the heresy of the Free Spirit, if not actual 
heresy, on the Continent is clear. That such a fear had spread to England and 
that it had an impact on the translation and reception of the Mirror there has 
been rather less examined. 

Though here I have focused on the English context, the Mirror's association 
with the Heresy of the Free Spirit has shaped criticism of the Mirror in nearly 
all contexts since Marguerite was identified as its author. Indeed, we see this 
influence in the discussion of her theological sources, where Pseudo-Dionysian 
apophaticism is used to curb some of her antinomian thought; it becomes the 
defining factor of the historical analysis of the demise of the beguines after 
Vienne (whose fate is always linked with Marguerite's), and its specter is om- 
nipresent when we discuss the afterlives and influence of the Mirror on 14th- 
century spirituality. 


1.3 Theological Approaches: Pseudo-Dionysian Influence and 
"Affective" Apophaticism 


Marguerite has made numerous appearances in studies of Pseudo-Dionysian 
apophatic or “negative” theology, and, conversely, apophatic theology often 
has an important role to play in studies of the Mirror. While this may seem a 
rhetorical reversal, the distinction is important. Whereas, in theological stud- 
ies of apophaticism, Marguerite is often placed as an end point, an expression 
of apophatic proponents, such as the inability for human vocabulary or intel- 
lect to grasp the uncreated God, taken to an extreme, in Porete studies, apo- 
phaticism is used to center the Mirror, grounding it in established Christian 
tradition. 

Apophaticism is often associated with Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, 
now widely thought to have been a Syrian monk writing around the turn of 
the 6th century. However, it has a rich intellectual history in the Latin West 
after John Scotus Eriugena's translation and commentary on the Corpus Dio- 
nysiacum from Greek to Latin in the gth century, thus making it available for 
future Western monastic writers. However, as Paul Rorem notes, “between Eri- 
ugena and Hugh only a few authors took any notice of Dionysius, but interest 
picked up in the 12th century.”!6 Indeed, Pseudo-Dionysius's apophaticism in- 
fluenced theologians from Hugh of St. Victor and other prominent Victorines 


16 Paul Rorem, “The Early Latin Dionysius: Eriugena and Hugh of St. Victor,” Re-thinking 
Dionysius the Areopagite, (eds.) Sarah Coakley and Charles M. Stang (Oxford: 2009), 71-84, 
at 74. 
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to Bonaventure to Thomas Aquinas. It was the Victorines, Hugh and Richard, 
as well as Thomas Gallus, who brought Dionysius into a more prominent po- 
sition in Western monastic theology. In her chapter, Wendy Terry posits that 
Marguerite was familiar with much of the prominent theological writers of her 
era, chief among them Richard of St. Victor. Moreover, it is through the Victo- 
rine authors that we get the strain of what Rorem calls "affective apophaticism" 
with which the Mirror engages. 

Denys Turner also notes that the Victorines who began this shift from intel- 
lectual to affective expression of the via negativa, in particular Turner notes 
that it was, “[Thomas] Gallus’ shift of emphasis from the intellectualism of 
Denys’ ‘mysticism of vision’ towards the voluntarism of his own ‘mysticism of 
affectivity" that becomes a particularly important shift for later interpreta- 
tions of Dionysian concepts." In this shift to a sort of “apophatic desire" we 
see in other 14th-century authors, such as the author of the Cloud of Unknow- 
ing, the idea that love is the only way for the soul to break through that cloud 
of unknowing to reach God. However, Turner also notes that in the hands of 
Marguerite, Dionysius's intellectual and philosophical approach to the divine 
undergoes a radical shift. Turner comments, "[the Mirror] is a daring, thor- 
oughly original and often startlingly paradoxical transposition of the dialectics 
of apophatic theology onto the sphere of ascetic practice, a transposition pro- 
ductive of what may be called an 'apophatic anthropology."!* This “apophatic 
anthropology, as Turner calls it — the use of apophatic discourse, usually ap- 
plied to the divine, to describe the human soul - has some rather interesting, 
if theologically troubling, implications. As Turner explains, in the union of un- 
knowing, the soul has abandoned its created "self" making the divine nature 
indistinguishable from the soul's: 


If, in my deepest inwardness, I and God meet in a union beyond descrip- 
tion and beyond experience, then an apophaticism of language about 
God and an apophaticism of language about the "self" are obviously inti- 
mately connected.!? 


The sharing of an uncreated nature between God and the soul allows this 
transformation of the language of apophatic theology into one of apophatic 
anthropology possible. 


17 Denys Turner, The Darkness of God: Negativity in Christian Mysticism, (Cambridge: 1995), 
187. 

18 Turner Darkness 139. 

19 Tuner Darkness 6. 
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Such a shift from intellect to love allows apophatic discourse to be trans- 
posed from the divine to the soul. In the Mirror, Marguerite exploits this pos- 
sibility to suggest that part of the soul is coeternal with God: 


Reason, says the Soul, if I am loved to all eternity by the three persons of 
the Trinity, I have also been loved by them from all eternity. For just as in 
his goodness God will love me to all eternity, just so I have been known to 
his wisdom as she who would be created by the work of his divine power. 
So therefore, since from the time that God, who is without beginning, has 
existed, I have been present in the divine knowledge, and shall be there 
without end.20 


Because of the eternal, uncreated nature of God, there is an aspect of every 
soul that is likewise eternal and uncreated. It is this part of the soul that the 
apophatic contemplative is freeing through the act of unknowing. 

Such a possibility has troubled theologians from the Paris inquisitors and 
Jean Gerson to modern theologians like Turner and Edmund Colledge. Denys 
Turner has noted in his essay, "Dionysius and Some Late Medieval Mystical 
Theologians of Northern Europe,” that Jean Gerson feared "too unqualified an 
affectivism, one which he believes leads inevitably (and has lead, in fact, to ex- 
aggerated forms of what we would nowadays call ‘autotheism’) to the doctrine 
that the soul is so united to God by love as to extinguish all distinction between 
creature and creator, and so as to lose all created identity of its own."?! Indeed, 
this could be one reason that Gerson was so riled as to contemptuously refer 
to a woman claiming to have been "annihilated for a little while," presumably, 
Marguerite Porete, with whom Gerson was apparently familiar referring to her 
as Marie of Valenciennes in his De distinctione verarum revelacionem a falsis.?? 
It is interesting to note that the abhorrence, noted above, of critics such as 
Colledge for Marguerite's “trickery” is reflected in Gerson's warning about “her 
incredibly subtle book.” 

It would seem that the Mirror has divided theologians from the start. To- 
day, theologians such as Turner discuss Marguerite as an extreme, if logical, 
extrapolation of Dionysian thought. Moreover, Porete criticism, like the three 


20 Turner, Darkness 55. 

21 Denys Tuner, "Dionysius and Some Late Medieval Mystical Theologians of Northern 
Europe,’ Re-thinking Dionysius the Areopagite, eds. Sarah Coakley and Charles M. Stang 
(Oxford: 2009), 121-136, at 123. 

22 Dyan Elliott, “Seeing Double: John Gerson, the Discernment of Spirits and Joan of Arc,” 
The American Historical Review 107.1 (2002), 26—54, at 29. 
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theologians who provided letters of approbation, sees no deviation from Chris- 
tian tradition. Critics such as Amy Hollywood, Maria Lichtmann, and Joanne 
Robinson have pointed out that Marguerite — and later Eckhart's — concept of 
annihilation use Dionysian thought to describe the soul's journey to God. They 
demonstrate that Marguerite's concept of annihilation arises out of the Dio- 
nysian tradition of unknowing through breaking free of intellect and created 
language. Hollywood points out that the dialogic nature of the Mirror is key to 
furthering an apophatic break: 


... the real work of dialogue and of language itself within the text is to 
break the hold of Reason upon the soul through negation, paradox, and 
contradiction. Through such mystical apophasis, the soul will be annihi- 
lated and her divine simplicity and radiance uncovered.?? 


Indeed, it is easy to see the connections between what Hollywood has identified 
as the goal of the debate between Love and Reason and Dionysius's imperative 
of naming, then unnaming, and finally un-unnaming God in order to release us 
from our created intellect, and thus leaving us open to the uncreated Creator. 

Dionysius combines cataphatic — or so-called "affirmative" theology in 
which knowledge of God is gained through positive statements about God (for 
example, “God is great") — and apophatic theology to deconstruct the language 
used to describe God. Every affirmation made of God must be denied and 
those denials, in turn, must also be denied: 


This final denial, of denial itself along with affirmation, leads us nowhere 
but into the silence at the end of the Mystical Theology.24 


By denying everything, including the denials, the devotee can break free of 
the limitations of intellect and language - the trappings of created being, 
and “come to the cause of all [that] is considerably prior to [affirmations or 
denials]."25 


23 Amy Hollywood, “Suffering Transformed: Marguerite Porete, Meister Eckhart, and the 
Problem of Women's Spirituality’, Meister Eckhart and the Beguine Mystics: Hadewijch of 
Brabant, Mechthild of Magdeburg, and Marguerite Porete, (ed.) McGinn, (New York: 1994), 
87-113, 98-99. 

24 Jeffery Fisher, "The Theology of Dis/similarity: Negation in Pseudo-Dionysius." The Jour- 
nal of Religion, 81.4 (2001): 529—548, at 540. 

25 Dionysius, The Divine Names, Pseudo-Dionysius: The Complete Works, Trans. Colm Luib- 
heid (New York 1987), 47-131, 1000B. 
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The problem that necessitates these denials is the limited nature of human 
language. Language, as a part of the created world, is only suited to describe 
created things. It is wholly insufficient to describe God, who is prior to all of 
creation. The attempt to make affirmative statements about God will fall short, 
creating inadequate symbols that conversely take one farther away from God: 


Human beings, attempting to "zero in" on God, multiply metaphor upon 
metaphor in an endless cycle. Why? Each symbol is of necessity derived 
from another symbol; in a sense, there is nothing else for a sign to signify 
but another sign.26 


Itis this Dionysian concept of linguistic inadequacy that Hollywood sees, cor- 
rectly, Marguerite addressing throughout the Mirror. 

The Mirror's paradoxical and circular dialogue is both a reflection of the 
inadequacy of language and human conception, as well as a way to break free 
from such language and conceptions. Maria Lichtmann notes: 


… in both Marguerite and Eckhart, only a dismantling of the dualistic 
structures of knowing and willing, structures which erect a narcissistic 
world of self-and God-Projections, can give the uncompromising unity 
they seek?" 


Just as Fisher noted Dionysius's assertion that metaphors used to describe God 
lead only to more metaphors, and thus back to the self, Lichtmann argues that 
both Marguerite and Eckhart dismantle human intellectual structures so that 
they may be free of images of God viewed through the self, and instead lose 
the self in God. 

Such a deconstruction, as scholars of Porete argue, has its roots in Diony- 
sian, and thereby Neo-Platonic thought. Michael Sells has commented, “Porete 
combines ... the Neo-Platonic emanation of paradox of procession and re- 
turn, her own inversion of the language of the fall, and a distinctive notion of 
‘exchange of wills.”?® Such an “exchange of wills" allows Marguerite to make 


26 Fisher 537-538. 

27 Maria Lichtmann, “Marguerite Porete and Meister Eckhart: The Mirror of Simple Souls 
Mirrored,” Meister Eckhart and the Beguine Mystics, (ed.) Bernard McGinn (New York: 
1994), 65-86, p. 83. 

28 Michael Sells, "The Pseudo-Woman and the Meister: ‘Unsaying’ and Essentialism", Meister 
Eckhart and the Beguine Mystics: Hadewijch of Brabant, Mechthild of Magdeburg, and Mar- 
guerite Porete, (ed.) McGinn, (New York: 1994), 114-146, at 126. 
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seemingly outrageous statements, and ones that led to her execution, such as 
the Annihilated Soul can take leave of the virtues (Chapter 6)?? and “give to 
Nature all that it requires" (Chapter 9).3° By viewing such assertions through 
the lens of Dionysian apophaticism, critics can set Marguerite more comfort- 
ably on the side of “orthodox” tradition. 

However, as noted above, such a deconstruction of self, language, and will, 
no matter how much a part of the Christian tradition, has led Marguerite's crit- 
ics, past and present, to accuse her of antinomianism. It is a charge against 
Marguerite, as we have seen, with a long history. Yet, her concepts are ones 
with a longer history, and ones which seem, according to Hollywood, to have 
been known among a group of women with whom Marguerite has long been 
associated, the Beguines: 


The annihilated soul returns to her pre-created state. This claim carries 
with it the implication that the soul in someway pre-exists within the 
Godhead, a suggestion found in the writings of Mechthild of Magdeburg 
as well and one upon which the Beguines' shared desire to allay the suf- 
fering of body and soul rests.?! 


While Marguerite's reliance of Dionysian apophaticism has been noted by 
theologians and Porete scholars, less clear has been where she became ac- 
quainted with such ideas. Marguerite's handling of the romantic traditions of 
courtly love, her sophisticated use of Boethian dialogue, and, indeed, the rela- 
tive leniency shown by the first Bishop of Cambrai to examine her work, have 
led scholars, like Field, to suggest that she came from a reasonably high status 
household.?? However, such an awareness of Dionysian concepts, which were, 
by the admission of Dionysian scholars, relatively obscure, seems to go against 
what we would expect of a woman of her time, no matter how high status. 
Yet, if Hollywood is correct, then Marguerite's association with the Beguines, 
which will be discussed more fully in the next section, may have been where 
she came across the apophatic concepts that proved so integral to the Mirror, 
yet so dangerous to Marguerite. 


29 Marguerite Porete, The Mirror of Simple Souls, trans. J.C. Marler, Judith Grant, and Ed- 
mund Colledge (Notre Dame: 1999), 16. 

30 Porete, 20. 

31 Hollywood, "Suffering Transformed" 104. 

32 See Field’s essay in this volume, pg 9-37. 
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11.4 The Beguine Context 


The past several decades have seen a rise in scholarly interest in particularly 
female forms of spirituality; such an interest has brought increasing examina- 
tion of female piety outside the confines of traditional orders. One such group, 
the beguines, is of crucial importance to Porete studies. Beguine spirituality is 
seen as playing a major role in the composition of the Mirror, both influencing 
its spirituality as well as providing, some argue, the impetus behind Margue- 
rite's text. Of course, Marguerite's association with the beguines is also seen as 
playing an important role in the fate of both. Moreover, all of these factors are 
of interest in the increasing volume of feminist writing concerning the Mirror. 

While Kent Emery, Jr. thinks the inquisition's labeling of Marguerite as *pe- 
jorative (‘faithless women’), and ... the term was probably typological,” other 
critics have found evidence within the Mirror to indicate that it was composed 
by a beguine for beguines. Lichtmann believes that the Mirror was clearly 
meant for a female audience, noting that as a text “addressed to a female au- 
dience and with a feminine divine, Dame Amour, at its center, Marguerite's 
mysticism is overtly female, entailing a set of values at odds with patriarchal 
norms.”*4 Indeed, Lichtmann continues: 


In Marguerite’s beguine Minnemystik, Love, as Dame Amour, replaces 
the Stoic-patristic Reason—Logos as the principle of the universe. The 
supremacy of Love in the treatise is its clearest mark of a Beguine spiritu- 
ality, following in the tradition of the love poetry of Hadewijch.55 


Hadewijch's writings are not far removed from Marguerite Porete, and may 
have influenced the ideas expressed in the Mirror. Both women also use Love 
as the personification of God, in the face of whom the soul becomes nothing. 
Hadewijch's union, however, is temporary. She engages in a “pattern of love's 
alternating presence in ecstatic union and devastating withdrawal.”"#6 Margue- 
rite Porete's Mirouer breaks this cycle of fulfilment and longing; the soul, once 


33 Kent Emery Jr, “Introduction,” The Mirror of Simple Souls, (eds.) J.C. Marler, and Judith 
Grant, trans. Edmund Colledge, (Notre Dame: 1999), xi. 

34 Maria Lichtmann, “Marguerite Porete and Meister Eckhart: The Mirror of Simple Souls 
Mirrored,” Meister Eckhart and the Beguine Mystics: Hadewijch of Brabant, Mechthild of 
Magdeburg, and Marguerite Porete, (ed.) McGinn, (New York: 1994), 65-86, at 69. 

35  Lichtmann, "Marguerite Porete and Meister Eckhart,’ 71. 

36 Donald F. Dunlow, "The Hungers of Hadewijch and Eckhart,’ The Journal of Religion 80.3. 
(July 2000), 421-441, at 423. 
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annihilated, is free from this, and cares for nothing whether it be paradise or 
hell: 


For this Soul, says Love, is set free and is content. It has no need of Hell, 
or Paradise, or any created thing. It neither wishes nor does not wish for 
any thing which is named here ... she wishes for nothing. But to say this 
seems strange indeed to those who wish for great impediments in the 
complications of love.?? 


Through having no will of her own, the soul is not devastated by the absence of 
Love nor ecstatic at its presence. Many women, like Hadewijch, engaged with a 
sort of spirituality that involved intense longing for the love of God and experi- 
ences its devastating lack, Marguerite's theology or self-annihilation allowed 
for the constant peace and union of the soul. 

The Mirror follows in the tradition of beguine writing. "The supremacy of 
Love in the treatise is the clearest mark of beguine spirituality, following the 
tradition of the love poetry of Hadewijch.”38 The use of amour courtois themes, 
the insistent use of feminine pronouns, and the presence of a feminine divine 
in the person of Dame Amour, all speak to a female audience.?? 

Thus, the Mirror's spirituality can be seen as being in line with the female 
centered and controlled religiosity of the Beguines. However, the Mirror also 
breaks away from the norms of female mystical writing: 


Marguerite's mysticism is not particularly affective, ecstatic, or visionary, 
and perhaps the real threat of her treatise was that it did not remain in 
the exclamatory, lyrical, emotional realm of language assigned to wom- 
en, but passed over to an indicative, teaching, and literally "speculative" 
mysticism.^9 


Marguerite Porete eschews visionary authority. She does not have a revelatory 
vision in which the deity delivers the message of the book, thus embodying 
a path to religious insight that is distinct from the author's voice. Marguerite 
Porete's refusal to adhere to the male norms as well as her adherence to the be- 
guine way of life may have contributed to her death. She claimed authority in 
herself, without the reliance on authorizing visions that earlier beguines such 


37  Porete, 68-60. 

38  Lichtmann, "Marguerite Porete and Meister Eckhart," 71. 
39 Kathryn Kerby-Fulton, Books Under Suspicion, 262. 

40 Lichtmann, "Marguerite Porete and Meister Eckhart,’ 74. 
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as Hadewijch or Mechtild of Magdeburg had done, and without the protection 
of a male confessor as the Liege beguines, Marie d'Oignies or Christina Mirabi- 
lis, had enjoyed. She dared to discuss the nature of the Trinity in her theology 
of annihilation, and she did it all in the female-centered atmosphere of the 
beguine movement. 

It is in this atmosphere, critics have speculated, that the Mirror may have 
found its earliest audiences. As mentioned above, critics have long pointed out 
the influence of feminine, and particularly beguine spirituality and writing on 
Marguerite's construction of the Mirror, but it may have also served as a guide 
to beguine spiritual practice, rather than merely a reflection of it. It is Mar- 
guerite's denouncement in Chapter 122 of the beguines as uncomprehending 
that makes critics such as Emery doubt that Marguerite was a member of that 
movement: 


Dear Love, what will the Beguines say/and the religious, 

When they shall hear the excellence/ of your divine song? 

The Beguines say that I am all astray,/and priest, and clerics, the Preachers, 
The Austin Friars, the Carmelites,/and the Friars Minor, 

Because of what I write of the being/ of Perfect Love. 

But I write nothing, saving their Reason,/which causes them to say this 
to me. 

Longing and Will and Dread/ truly prevent them from perceiving this, 
And the inflowing and the union/ of the most exalted light 

Of the ardour/of divine love. 


Despitethisseeming concernattheincomprehension of hersisters, many critics 
still believe that the beguines were the most likely initial audience for the Mirror. 

Moreover, Robin Anne O'Sullivan has argued that rather than viewing it “as 
an elitist work with no practical purpose beyond recounting an esoteric set of 
mystical dialogues recounted by a heretical beguine with schismatic intent,” 
the Mirror may have had a didactic function, and that Marguerite may have 
intended it to guide other beguines. Instead of approaching the Mirror from 
a primarily doctrinal, theological, or literary standpoint, as, O’Sullivan com- 
plains, too much of “so-called ‘Porete Studies” insists on doing, she suggests 
viewing the Mirror as an historical document that can give us insights into 
13th-century beguine spiritual practices: 


41 Porete, Mirror 152-153. 
42 Robin Anne O'Sullivan, "The School of Love: Marguerite Porete's Mirror of Simple Souls,’ 
Journal of Medieval History 32.2 (2006), 143-162, at 145. 
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Both the book and what little we know of its history provide crucial 
evidence of beguine religious training, namely the manner of instruc- 
tion, the acquisition of knowledge and the transmission of knowledge 
amongst networks of women religious, and indeed, much further afield. 


O'Sullivan goes on to an extended discussion of Bonaventuran (and Pseudo- 
Bonaventuran) affective meditative practice, noting that the Alexander exem- 
plum both represents this practice as well as introducing Marguerite's eventual 
criticism of the inadequacies of such an approach. 

O'Sullivan's argument with the way in which critics have approached the 
Mirror, is somewhat disingenuous, as it ignores a solid body of scholarship that 
has highlighted the value of including Marguerite and her Mirror in studies 
of late medieval women’s religious experience. However, her assertion that 
the Mirror may have served as a guide for spiritual advancement, moving its 
audience from image-based meditative practice represented in the Alexander 
exemplum through the seven stages to the death of Reason and afterward an- 
nihilation is compelling. 

The rise of extra-regular communities like the beguines, is often associated 
with the banning of new orders at the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215. With 
the Fourth Lateran Council’s (1215) ban on new religious and the limited space 
for women within existing orders, new outlets for women wishing to live a re- 
ligious life were needed. Such a need seems to have resulted in the formation 
of groups such as the beguines and the Devotio Moderna in the Low Countries, 
northern France, and Rhineland. In his “Second sermon to virgins,” Jacques de 
Vitry certainly seems to suggest a connection between the rise of the beguines 
and a surplus of women: 


Since discreet and devout maidens do not find it suitable to remain in 
their parents’ homes among secular minded and shameless persons 
without grave danger, they take refuge nowadays in monasteries...but 
those who are unable to find monasteries which will receive them live 
together in a single house...Under the discipline of one who excels the 
others in integrity and foresight, they are instructed in manners and let- 
ters, in vigils and in prayers, in fasts and various torments, in manual 
work and poverty, in self-effacement and humility. For we see many who, 
scorning the riches of their parents and rejecting the noble and wealthy 
husbands offered them, live in profound poverty, having naught else but 


43 O'Sullivan, "School of Love,’ 146. 
44 For example, see Amy Hollywood, Barbara Newman, and Rosalynn Voaden. 
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what they can acquire by spinning and working with their hands, content 
with shabby clothes and modest food. 


However, to suggest that the rise of movements like the beguines was due 
merely to pressures of supply and demand is all too simplistic. Though more 
limited than those available to their male counterparts, women wishing to live 
a religious life had several options: they could, of course, adhere to a tradi- 
tional monastic rule as a nun, as Sybil de Felton, Abbess of Barking would; live 
the enclosed life as an anchoress, like Julian of Norwich, living under vows in 
a cell attached to a church; or as a vowess, devout widows who took a vow of 
chastity and who could move into a nunnery or remain in their own dwelling, 
like Elizabeth Chaworth, the widow of John, Fourth Lord Scrope, the commis- 
sioner of the copy of the Speculum Devotorum found in Notre Dame Univer- 
sity Library Ms 67.46 Semi-religious movements like the beguines emerged not 
simply as an overflow valve for the traditional orders, but as an alternative, 
"reformed" religious life. 

Unlike the traditional monastic orders, beguines took no vows. Beguines 
sought to live simply, most often in urban areas, dressed simply in a kind of 
habit, and often making their living through manual labor, as the passage from 
de Vitry attests. The beguines' semi-religious way of life both garnered admira- 
tion and aroused suspicion in varying degrees. In their early days in the 13th 
century, they even had the support of Pope Gregory 1x. The three 13th-century 
visionary women whose vitae are found in Douce n4, Elizabeth of Spalbeek, 
Christina Mirabilis, and Marie d'Oignies (often considered beguines) had ec- 
clesiastical approval as well as some popularity throughout the 14th and 15th 
centuries. Indeed, Penelope Galloway has shown that beguines in northern 
France often had the financial support of the aristocracy, with successive Count- 
esses of Flanders building and maintaining beguinages.^7 On the other hand, 
Guilbert of Tournai complained of the beguines in 1247, “there are among us 
women whom we have no idea what to call, ordinary women or nuns, because 
they live neither in the world nor out of it^? Guilbert's complaint embodies 


45 Penelope Galloway, "Discreet and Devout Maidens': Women's Involvement in Beguine 
Communities in Northern France, 1200-1500,” Medieval Women in Their Communities, 
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the difficulty of the beguines and their relation to Church and society. Their 
ambiguous role in their society, while inspiring admiration and support from 
some, left them open to criticism and attack. 

Indeed, many critics have linked Marguerite's association with the 
beguines—she is identified as a beguina in her trial documents—with her 
vulnerability to inquisitional authorities. In her essay, “Marguerite Porete and 
Meister Eckhart: The Mirror of Simple Souls Mirrored,’ Lichtmann notes, “In 
assessing circumstances surrounding the outcome of her inquisition, we must 
ask to what extent Marguerite’s status in the marginalized group of semi reli- 
gious called Beguines affected her vulnerability before the Paris Authorities.”49 
Marguerite’s fate thus becomes tied to her position as a beguine, and, as we will 
see, the fate of the beguines has come to be seen as inexorably linked to the 
fate of Marguerite. 

In the years following Marguerite Porete’s execution, the beguine/beghard 
movement was officially denounced at the Council of Vienne (1311/12). In the 
constitutions Cum de quibusdam (though not issued until 1317 by Clement's 
successor, John xx11) Clement v decreed: 


The women commonly known as Beguines, since they promise obedi- 
ence to nobody, nor renounce possessions, nor profess any approved rule, 
are not religious at all, although they wear the special dress of Beguines 
and attach themselves to certain religious to whom they have a special at- 
traction. We have heard from trustworthy sources that there are some Be- 
guines who seem to be led by a particular insanity. They argue and preach 
on the holy Trinity and the divine essence, and express opinions contrary 
to the catholic faith with regard to the articles of faith and the sacraments 
of the church. These Beguines thus ensnare many simple people, leading 
them into various errors. They generate numerous other dangers to souls 
under the cloak of sanctity. We have frequently received unfavourable 
reports of their teaching and justly regard them with suspicion. With the 
approval of the sacred council, we perpetually forbid their mode a life 
and remove it completely from the church of God. We expressly enjoin 
on these and other women, under pain of excommunication to be in- 
curred automatically, that they no longer follow this way of life under any 
form, even if they adopted it long ago, or take it up anew.5° 


49  Lichtmann, "Marguerite Porete and Meister Eckhart" 66. 
50 Decrees of the Eccumenical Councils. 2 Vols, (ed.) Norman P. Tanner, (Washington D.C.: 
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However, while Cum de quibusdam seems a straightforward condemnation of 
the beguine way of life, following on from Lateran 1v's ban on new religious 
orders, this was not entirely the case. A year following the issuance of Cum de 
quibusdam in 1318, a further decree, Ratio recta, qualified the council's ban of 
the beguines: 


Right reason does not suffer that the innocent be judged equally with 
the harmful ... beguines of this kind, not chargeable nor suspect ... by the 
advice of our brother [cardinals] we wish and declare not to be included 
... Nonetheless, the estate of the kind of beguines we permit to be, unless 
it is ordained otherwise concerning them by the apostolic see, we in no 
way intend by the foregoing to approve.*! 


The Church's ambiguous treatment of the beguines reflects the disparate and 
ambiguous nature of the beguines themselves. Indeed, the term “movement” 
can only be applied cautiously to the loose affiliations that made up the be- 
guines. As such, it became difficult to condemn all beguines as adhering to cer- 
tain "doctrines" Though beguines became associated at the Council of Vienne 
with the heresy of the Free Spirit, the heresy for which Marguerite Porete was 
burned, such heresy could not be linked explicitly with all “beguines.” As So- 
phia Menache points out, even Clement's original decrees tried to make some 
distinctions between beguines: 


In his revision of council decrees, Clement clarified the distinction be- 
tween three different groups of women. Cum de quibusdam condemned 
the way of life of certain Beguines although the decree was intended to 
protect orthodox Beguines, whose lifestyle was otherwise not referred to 
in the council. Conversely, the Beguines of Ad nostrum qui were part of a 
group of women and men in Germany whose error centred on the nature 
of human perfection and its achievement in this life.5? 


Ecclesiastical ambiguity concerning the beguines, while seemingly trying to 
root out “bad” from the “good” beguines, in effect made semi-religious wom- 
en more vulnerable. Ill-defined as a “movement” even at the outset, the Cle- 
mentinae, as Ad nostrum and Cum de quibusdam are commonly known, and 
the subsequent decrees by John xxi1 concerning the beguines, only confused 


51 Cited in John Van Engen, Brothers and Sisters of the Common Life: The Devotio Moderna 
and the World of the Later Middle Ages, (Philadelphia: 2008), 11. 
52 Sophia Menache, Clement v, (Cambridge: 1998), 301. 
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matters. Indeed, in her introduction to the Paulist Press edition of the Mirror, 
Ellen Babinsky notes that these decrees had a “catastrophic” effect on beguines 
and cemented the link between these women and the Heresy of the Free Spirit: 


It is important to note that if [Cum de quibusdam mulieribus] perpetu- 
ated confusion by offering no criterion by which to discern the “good” 
beguines from the “bad,” [Ad nostrum] in catastrophic fashion identified 
beguines and their male counterparts, beghards, as one organized hereti- 
cal sect, namely, the heretics of the Free Spirit.5 


Moreover, scholarship has — following Colledge and Guarnieri — often cited 
the Mirror as being the driving force behind the Clementine condemnations 
of the beguines and beghards, even going so far as to suggest that the articles 
condemned in Paris became the template for the condemnations of Ad nos- 
trum. Indeed, Colledge and Guarnieri have attempted to reconstruct the other 
condemned articles using the list of condemnations of the beguines/beghards 
in the papal bull Ad nostrum, and comparing them to the occurrence of ex- 
planatory glosses made by the Middle English translator, MN.9^ Field further 
suggests: 


The clearest specific source that has been identified for some of these 
"errors" [listed in Ad nostrum] is the list of articles extracted from Mar- 
guerite Porete's book ... This is not to say that Marguerite's condemned 
extracts were in fact the only (perhaps not even the prime) source for the 
articles in Ad nostrum. The decree refers to beguines of Germany, and 
very likely other reports about beguines expressing daring theological 
propositions had reached the council.55 


Given the number of participants in the council newly arrived from Paris and 
who had some level of involvement in Marguerite's trial, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that at least one source of the "sinister rumor[s]" about the beguines that 
had caused the pope to *hold them suspect" was through reports of the recent 
execution in Paris.56 

Indeed, it would seem that Marguerite was the proverbial “elephant in the 
room" at Vienne. The Mirror is seen as the defining work of "Free Spiritism" in 


53 Ellen Babinsky, "Introduction", Mirror of Simple Souls, (ed.) Marler (New York: 1993), 11. 
54 Colledge and Guarnieri, “Glosses”, 372. 

55 Field, The Beguine, 198. 

56 Field, The Beguine, 197. 
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the later Middle Ages, and while many critics have sought to discredit Mar- 
guerite's “Free Spirit" doctrines, even the existence of a "sect" of Free Spirits 
altogether, critics, like Colledge and Guarnieri, still see the Mirror's influence 
in the proceedings against all other supposed "Free Spirits" Indeed, Sean Field 
goes so far as to argue that the condemnations after Vienne — and, thus, by 
implication Marguerite's trial in Paris — were key to the ecclesiastical paranoia 
of the 14th century. 


Thus the Council of Vienne set the stage for the condemnations and ex- 
ecutions of the 1320s [of Franciscan Spirituals]. The posthumous con- 
demnations of the writings of Olivi and Eckhart in 1326 and 1329 show 
how fears of heresy stretched upwards to the highest level of academic 
theology, as men who had been respected (if controversial) masters dur- 
ing their lifetimes had their ideas rejected as dangerous or heretical after 
their deaths. In turn, the separate condemnations of Marguerite Porete, 
her book, and Guiard of Cressonessart by canonists and theologians in 
Paris in 1310 had foreshadowed the direction taken by the decrees of Vi- 
enne. When a beguina and a beguinus were sentenced together in Paris 
in 1310, it presaged the twin strands of persecution that were unleashed 
against groups bearing both labels over the next two decades.57 


Yet, despite the condemnations and fear, it would seem that the Mirror's life 
post-Marguerite was as vibrant as, perhaps, Marguerite had wished and her in- 
quisitors certainly feared, going on to play a role in the influencing of the spiri- 
tuality of the likes of the Carthusians in England, and, most famously, Meister 
Eckhart in Germany. 


11.5 Afterlives: Transmission and Influence 


Despite William of Paris’s decree that “all the faithful who possessed cop- 
ies of the Mirror to surrender them to him or the Paris prior on pain of 
excommunication’,>® scholarship has shown that an impressive number of 
copies of the Mirror in an equally impressive variety of languages survived. In- 
deed, the current volume contains studies of the Latin, Italian, Middle English, 


57 Field, The Beguine, 203-204. 

58 Edmund Colledge and J.C. Merler, "Poverty of the Will’: Ruusbroec, Eckhart and the Mir- 
ror of Simple Souls, Jan Van Ruusbroec: The sources, content and sequels of his mysticism, 
(eds.) P. Mommaers and N. de Paepe (Belgium: 1984), 14-47, at 15. 
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and French manuscript traditions. This is sometimes seen as Marguerite's final 
triumph over “Holy Church the Little": while she succumbed to the inquisition, 
her book did not. Other critics, however, have seen the transmission of Mar- 
guerite's book as evidence for a sect of “Free Spirits,” and as instances of an un- 
fortunate lapse of judgment by men who ought to have know better (but more 
on that later). Critics who study the transmission history of the Mirror seek to 
demonstrate a demand (good or bad) for the kind of spirituality expressed in 
it. It would seem that there was, indeed, an audience whose spiritual aspira- 
tions the Mirror reflected, from beguines and lay folk to the high contempla- 
tive ambitions of the Carthusians. 

In her study of London, British Library Ms Additional 37790 (the Amherst 
manuscript), a contemplative anthology compiled by a Carthusian monk 
around the middle of the 15th century, Marleen Cré posited that The Mirror 
of Simple Souls likely served as a spiritual aid to the monks as an advanced 
guide to the contemplative life. Its placement in the Amherst manuscript sug- 
gests that the Mirror served a didactic purpose for its Carthusian audience. 
Amherst contains two works by Richard Rolle: the Fire of Love, and the Mend- 
ing of Life; the sole copy of the Short Text of Julian of Norwich's Revelations of 
Divine Love, the Treatise on the Perfection of the Sons of God, an English transla- 
tion of De Calculo, which is itself a translation of Ruusbroec's Venden Blinken 
Steen, and Marguerite's Mirror, as well as several other shorter mystical texts. 
Marleen Cré's recently completed study of the Amherst manuscript argues 
“a reading of the Middle English Mirror as a part of the Amherst anthology 
brings the reasons why the Carthusians might have been interested in the text 
into clearer focus.'?? Just as O'Sullivan believes the Mirror was intended as a 
guide for Marguerite's fellow beguines, Cré shows that the placement of the 
Mirror in Amherst offers a glimpse of one Carthusian's idea for the progres- 
sion of the contemplative life, which he shared with his fellows within the 
charterhouse. “The texts in the anthology share a common focus on radical 
contemplative life, which some of the texts associate with the solitary life" 60 
As an example of what may have been the Carthusian idea of contemplative 
mysticism, the Amherst manuscript could explain how M.N. could accept the 
Mirror as an appropriate piece of mystical theology and an example of the 
Carthusian ideal of contemplative progression. 

Cré shows that the arrangement of the texts in Amherst act as an instruc- 
tion manual of sorts, moving from Rolle's advice on the contemplative life. 


59 Marleen Cré, Vernacular Mysticism in the Charterhouse: A Study of London, British Library 
ms Additional 37790, (Turnhout: 2006), 169. 
60 Cré, Vernacular Mysticism, 36. 
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From there the manuscript moves through increasingly more complex works 
until reaching Marguerite Porete's Mirror, the most complex and abstract text 
in the anthology: 


The arrangement of the texts in Amherst, and the way this arrangement 
invites the readers to use the texts as each others' contexts, and the way 
the longer texts interact with the shorter ones, strongly suggests that Am- 
herst is indeed the work of an individual anthologist who expressed his 
vision of the contemplative life in the choice and arrangement of texts in 
this volume.©! 


The texts presented in Amherst serve to shape and explain each other. Mar- 
guerite Porete's text comes as a natural progression from the texts that precede 
itin the Amherst anthology. It is the last of the long texts, the preceding texts 
laying the groundwork for understanding and interpreting the Mirror. 

Of course, we have already seen that Colledge and Guarnieri could not quite 
fathom how the Carthusians, particularly MN and Richard Methley, one of the 
Mirror's Latin translators, could possibly be so foolish as to accept the Mirror's 
doctrine as in any way acceptable. 


11.6 Conclusion: Theoretical Afterlives 


Often, as scholars of the medieval period, we are faced with quizzical eyebrows 
and bemused statements of "that's interesting." It may be difficult for us to con- 
vince outsiders of the relevance of a 700-year-old heretic and her text. How- 
ever, far from being consigned to the esoteric past, Marguerite and her text can 
be seen as still relevant to our modern times. 

Furthermore, it is not only in art and “culture,” sometimes viewed as equally 
esoteric fields, that we can see the Mirrors modern usefulness. Modern critical 
movements, such as feminist and political theory have also sought out Mar- 
guerite as an example and a model for their causes. There is, of course, a danger 
of anachronism in viewing Marguerite as a woman “ahead of her time,’ so to 
speak, something which feminist scholars can sometimes run afoul of in their 
appropriation of medieval women's writing. 

The feminist movement of the last four or five decades should be applauded 
for the work it has done in demarginalizing women's voices in culture, society, 
and scholarship, and the field of medieval studies has not gone untouched by 


61 Cré, Vernacular Mysticism, 48. 
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this re-centering, with critics such as Amy Hollywood, Caroline Walker Bynum, 
Grace Jantzen and others seeking to “recover” medieval women’s voices.62 In- 
deed, the work of these women has done a great deal to better our understand- 
ing, not only of medieval women's religiosity, but also medieval devotion to 
Christ, contemplative and visionary culture and the Church's response to it, as 
well as devotio-literary practice among both women and men. 

However, we must be wary when critics like Hollywood and Anne Car- 
son attempt to lay claim to women like Marguerite and the beguines as 
proto-feminists.$8 Female visionaries and contemplative writers, like Mar- 
guerite, are often seen as “dissenting” voices, speaking outside of or against a 
“misogynistic” patriarchal Church. Troublingly, feminist criticism of medieval 
women’s writing tends to see the very act of writing, even before the content of 
that writing is examined, as an act of rebellion. Monica Furlong asserts: 


Theologically the majority of the women seem innovative, not so much 
because of the originality of their thought as because of the strangeness of 
their situation as women trying to speak to the needs of their time.®* 


Feminist scholarship seems, like Furlong, to place these visionary women's 
gender before their writing. 

Critical accounts of medieval female visionaries have become so focused on 
their gender that scholars are in danger of becoming as dismissive of women as 
the misogynistic ecclesiastical writers about whom they complain. If a female 
writer is held up as "extraordinary" or “radical” because she is a woman, it im- 
plicitly demotes the rest of the gender, while at the same time diminishing the 
works of these "radical" women by implying that their “radicalism” lies solely in 
the gender of the writers rather than in the texts which they produced. More- 
over, we should remember, along with Bernard McGinn, that it is impossible 


62 See, of course, Caroline Walker Bynum, Holy Feast and Holy Fast (Berkeley 1987) as one of 
the most important, and certainly one of the most cited works on medieval women's de- 
votion, and Annette C. Grisé, “Women’s devotional reading in late medieval England and 
the gendered reader" Medium Aevum LXX1.2 (2002), 209-225, as well as Grace Jantzen, 
“Feminists, Philosophers, and Mystics,” Hypatia 9.4 (1994), 186—206. 

63 See Anne Carson, “Decreation: How Women like Sappho, Marguerite Porete and Sim- 
mone Weil Tell God", in Decreation (New York: 2005), 155-183, and Amy Hollywood, The 
Soul as Virgin Wife, (Notre Dame: 1995) and Sensible Ecstasy: Mysticism, Sexual Difference 
and the Demands of History, (Chicago: 2002). 

64 Monica Furlong, Visions and Longings: Medieval Women Mystics, (Boston: 1996), 38; my 
emphasis. 
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to excavate a “pure” female voice from these women's works, as most of them 
have been mediated through male clerics: 


The voices of medieval women only rarely reach us in the form of a direct 
address written “from her own point of view,’ so to speak. Rather, in so 
many cases (Marie d'Oignies, Beatrice of Nazareth, Angelina of Foligno, 
Mechthild of Magdeburg, to mention only some prominent 13th-century 
examples) what we hear comes to us in the form of a dialogue in which 
the contributions of male and female voices are both presented in varied 
ways, often in a mutually enriching fashion.® 


These visionary women often worked in harmony with one or more male 
clerics in the form of confessors, amanuenses, advisors, admirers, and even 
friends. Each drew on his or her own place of authority, the cleric from the 
Church and the women from the divine source of their inspiration. Yet each 
was also subject to the other's authority. The male cleric had to bow to the 
higher authority of God, but these female visionaries’ words were ultimately 
shaped by the cleric, made to conform to the proscriptions and expectations 
of ecclesiastically defined models. However, these men and women worked 
together toward a common goal: delivering God's message to the wider body 
of the Church. 

Of course, Marguerite Porete had no male amanuensis, confessor, or hagiog- 
rapher through which to filter or disseminate her writing. As Rosalynn Voaden 
notes in her book God's Words, Women's Voices, such a filter was highly desir- 
able as it often made women's contemplative or visionary writing conform to 
the expectations of discretio spirituum, without which, she points out, female 
visionaries could be left in a vulnerable position: 


The consequences of communication without conformity were severe; 
Marguerite Porete (d. 1310) and Joan of Arc (1412-31) were burned at the 
stake, ostensibly because the visionary accounts which they had trans- 
mitted to others were deemd to be of demonic origin.66 


While, as is often noted, Marguerite did eventually seek out the approval of 
seemingly well-reputed male clerics, it is also clear that such belated approval 
did nothing to protect her. Indeed, it seems to be one of the great ironies of her 


65 Bernard McGinn, The Flowering of Mysticism, (New York: 1998), 17. 
66 Rosalynn Voaden, God's Words, Women’s Voices: The Discernment of Spirits in the Writing of 
Late-Medieval Women Visionaries, (York: 1999), 40. 
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case that the sending out of her treatise for approval may have been used as 
evidence against her for continuing to disseminate a previously condemned 
work. 

Marguerite, famously, refused to speak to her inquisitors, either to explain 
or defend her writing or her defiance of the earlier decree that she should not 
continue to disseminate it. Her silence for more than a year in the face of the 
inquisitorial process against her has, as Richard Woods notes, been “interpret- 
ed in varying ways," chief among those being a kind of feminist dissent: 


Very likely [her refusal to speak] conveyed, among other things, her pro- 
test at being judged by an all-male tribunal for whom her right to speak at 
all on matters theological was nonexistent to begin with.® 


While her silence is rightly interpreted as a form of dissent, I think it may be, 
if not overstretching, then at least over stating the importance, to Marguerite, 
of the gender difference between herself and her inquisitors. Given the Mir- 
rors emphasis on the intellectual and spiritual divide between Holy Church 
the Little and Holy Church the Great, it seems far more likely that Marguerite's 
stoicism was a result of her belief that her inquisitors, as the epitome of Holy 
Church the Little, could not understand nor were in a position to judge a mem- 
ber of the greater church. Indeed, Joanne Robinson has commented on the 
dangers ascribing such gender-based views to Marguerite: 


The fault [of feminist scholarship] lies in part with the assumption that 
gender was the pivotal matrix for all medieval women's understand- 
ing and expression of their own experience, theology, and spirituality. 
Porete's text explicitly classifies the world into noble and non-noble and to 
overlook this scheme in favour of solely gender-based explorations can 
sidetrack the issue in a way Porete might never have intended.98 


Marguerite's position as a woman has, rather like her position as a condemned 
heretic, come to dominate the discourse surrounding the Mirror ever since 
Guarnieri's reunification of text and author showed her to be both. In moving 
our attention away from a gendered reading of the Mirror, Robinson thinks, 


67 Richard Woods, "Conclusion: Women and Men in the Development of Late Medieval 
Mysticism’, Meister Eckhart and the Beguine Mystics: Hadewijch of Brabant, Mechthild of 
Magdeburg, and Marguerite Porete, (ed.) McGinn, (New York: 1994), 147-164, at 159. 

68 Joanne Robinson, Nobility and Annihilation in Marguerite Porete's Mirror, (Albany: 2001), 
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and I agree, that scholars can study the text in new ways, such as the way it 
engages with medieval ideas of nobility, or the tradition of the via negativa in 
the Middle Ages, or even how it fits in with the seemingly growing interest by 
the devout of both genders to have a more personal and direct encounter with 
the divine. 

Interest in Marguerite seems to only be increasing. A chronological colla- 
tion of sources on Marguerite shows a steady rise in scholarly work concern- 
ing the beguine and her Mirror. Such an interest comes from several strands 
of scholarship; from theology to history, gender studies to literary studies, to 
art and culture, Marguerite's Mirror continues to prove conducive to multiple, 
overlapping approaches. 

Perhaps the most unexpected use of Marguerite in modern critical dis- 
course is by Simon Critchley. Described by Religious Dispatches as an "atheist 
religious thinker, Critchley argues that in an increasingly "secular" age, theo- 
logical modes of thinking have not gone away, merely been appropriated by 
secular, political discourses. In his 2012 book, Faith of the Faithless, Critchley 
draws some interesting, if chronologically troubling, parallels between Mar- 
guerite's concept of annihilation and communism: 


Such an experience of divinity, of course, is not an individual's private 
property ... [which] is just the consequence of our fallen state. The Soul’s 
recovery of its natural freedom entails commonality of ownership. The 
only true owner of property is God, and his wealth is held in common 
by all creatures without hierarchy or distinctions of class and heredi- 
tary privilege. The politcal form of the Movement of the Free Spirit is 
communism.6® 


Of course, as we have seen, any claims for a “Movement of Free Spirits” must be 
greeted with some skepticism. Indeed, Critchley does ride rather rough-shod 
over the history of "Free Spiritism,’ mysticism, and the Mirror itself — he pulls 
huge blocks of text, namely Marguerite's description of the seven stages, with- 
out engaging in much critical analysis of such textual blocks. However, that he 
looks back to Marguerite at all seems to demonstrate that she and her text are 
not irrelevant. The Mirror, it would seem, still has much to say to scholars in 
both traditional "Porete studies" fields, as well as new and unexpected ones. In- 
deed, it seems that it will continue to respond in various and interesting ways 
to various critical approaches. 


69 Simon Critchley, Faith of the Faithless: Experiments in Political Theology, (London: 2012), 
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CHAPTER 12 


Mirrors on the Wall: Which One is Fairest 
of Them All? 


Jonathan H. Juilfs 


Marguerite Porete famously begins her Mirouer des âmes anienties with a lit- 
erary parable lifted from the French Romance of Alexander,! and following 
her lead, this essay is inspired by another pop-culture/ literary "lifting" the 
well-known fairy-story of “Little Snow-White,' as collated by German brothers 
Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm? As readers will recall, the tale of “Snow-White” 
involves a wicked queen who is provoked to seek Snow-White’s harm because 
an enchanted mirror, an instrument of self-knowledge, declares that Snow- 
White's beauty excels her own. The rhyming incantation that invokes the Mir- 
ror’s powers of revelation is a question— "Mirror, mirror, on the wall,/ Who 
in this land is fairest of all?"—to which the Mirror replies, likewise in verse: 
"You, my queen, are fair; it is true./ But Little Snow-White is still/ A thousand 
times fairer than you.” In the fairy tale, the Queen seeks to satisfy her own van- 
ity with the “outside” opinion of her enchanted Mirror, only to be thwarted 
by another “outside” fact—the blossoming beauty of the child Snow-White. 
This problematic metaphor of self-reflection (and arguably of self-delusion) 
and of startled, even frustrated expectations applies equally well to another 
Mirror, this time a textual Mirror whose many complexities continue to arouse 
our scholarly questions and investigations. In particular, the vexed question 
of which of the surviving Mirror texts—in Middle French (Chantilly), in Old 
French (Valenciennes Ms), in Middle English, in Latin, or in Italian—is indeed 
the fairest of them all ushers curious readers and scholars into the compli- 
cated manuscript and textual history of the Mirror itself. Given at the outset 
that the survival of each manuscript witness to Marguerite's Mirror is a miracle 
unto itself, since all copies of the text were supposed, by ecclesiastical order, 


1 Alexander of Paris's Romance of Alexander (trans. Harf-Lancner). The Old French text was 
originally edited by E.C. Armstrong et al. For the specific incident borrowed by Marguerite, 
see Sections 246 and 247 ("Branche 111: Alexandre et la reine Candace") in the Harf-Lancner 
translation, 572-577. 

2 See Grimm (trans. Ashliman). 
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to be destroyed,? we are fortunate to have at all such a complicated matter to 
consider. This essay, then, will attempt to navigate and negotiate some of the 
many troublesome questions that arise when attempting to determine which 
of these surviving languages offers us our best window into the sophisticated 
thought-world of Marguerite Porete. 

The Mirror remarkably survives in four languages, immediate evidence of 
its pertinence to audiences and readerships, both clerical and lay, throughout 
Western Europe. The Chantilly codex (Chantilly, Musée Condé Ms F xiv 26; C 
henceforth) is the only surviving full-text copy of the Mirror in its presumed lan- 
guage of origin—French—and belongs more specifically to the body of texts 
we label as Middle French (moyen français). Earlier scholarship assumed that 
the original text of the Mirror, by virtue of its dating to the last quarter of the 
13th century (c.1285; I will address the dating issues later in this investigation), 
was in Old French (picard), and it is in this narrow gap of difference—between 
the archetypal Old French and the surviving Middle French of C— that intrigu- 
ing new conversations about the Mirror have emerged in the last fifteen years. 
In particular, scholars have challenged the linguistic primacy of C and ques- 
tioned its superiority to the translations in Latin and Middle English. We will 
now look at the major hypotheses that have been submitted. 

In1999, Geneviéve Hasenohrintroduced to Marguerite scholarship a complex 
and heretofore unknown manuscript compilation of religious texts now housed 
in the municipal library of Valenciennes.* This manuscript— Valenciennes, 
Bibliothèque municipale, Ms 239 [V henceforth]—is of great value to Mar- 
guerite scholarship for several reasons. First, the manuscript's present-day 
home is significant because one of the trial documents in the Archives Natio- 
nales records that Guy of Colmieu, then bishop of Cambrai, condemned the 
Mirror and had it burned in Valenciennes.? Whether or not Marguerite was 


3 Dossier J.428 *19bis, dated 9 May 1310, in Verdeyen, “Le Procès” 78—79: "ipse inquisitor... 
ex depositione plurium testium invenit quod dicta Margarita librum quemdam composuerat 
continentem hereses et errores qui, de mandato reverendi patris domini Guidonis condam 
Cameracensis episcopi, publice et sollempniter tamquam talis fuit condempnatus et combus- 
tus (The inquisitor learned, from the deposition of several witnesses, that Marguerite had 
composed a certain book containing heresies and errors which, by order of the Reverend 
Lord Father Guy [of Colmieu], one time bishop of Cambrai, had been publicly and solemnly 
condemned and burned as such)" All translations, unless otherwise indicated, are my own. 

4 Geneviève Hasenohr, "La tradition du Miroir des Simples Ámes au xv* siècle: De Margue- 
rite Poréte (T1310) à Marguerite de Navarre,” Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres (1999): 
1347-1366. 

5 Dossier J.428, document 15b (Marguerite's death sentence) in Verdeyen, "Le Procès” 82, line 2. 
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herself from Valenciennes is not known, but it is clear that Valenciennes was 
the scene for the first act of her historical drama.’ Though V's current home 
in Valenciennes is no specific guarantee that it originated there, Hasenohr 
provides several details that suggest that the Ms has not wandered far from 
its place of origin.? Thus, it is an artifact, though later (c.1475), from Margue- 
rites home world. More importantly, on three folios of V, the compiler ap- 
pends, in their near entirety, Chapters 77 and 78 of the Mirror to the end of 
a French translation of Hugh of St. Victor's De arrha anime (The Wedding Gift 
of the Soul).? This excerpted material from Marguerite's Mirror fundamentally 
changes our views on the history of its textual transmission. First, it is one of a 
select number of instances that reveal textual knowledge of the Mirror outside 
of the established manuscript tradition.!? V also offers evidence that the Mir- 
ror could be deployed in truncated form in a religious compilatio, suggesting 
that, in spite of the Mirror's theological complexities and potentially hetero- 
dox ideas, it was considered an appropriate guide to devotion and contempla- 
tion for communities of novice and vernacular readers," perhaps specifically 


6 The other documents refer to her as "Marguerite of Hainault,” Hainault being the broader 
county in which Valenciennes is located, so it is possible that Marguerite was from there. 
See Dossier J.428 #16, 19, 17, and 15b (Verdeyen, "Le Procès” 56, 60, 62, and 81). 

7 The best and most detailed account of Marguerite's geographic and social context is 
John Van Engen’s recent article “Marguerite (Porete) of Hainault and the Medieval Low 
Countries." 

8 Hasenohr, "La tradition du Miroir" 1352. The language of the manuscript is Picardy (North- 
em French, consistent with a possible location in Valenciennes), and the manuscript was, 
roughly a century after its making, in the possession of Adrienne de Berlaymont, a wom- 
an connected to the Croy dynasty. This family was politically well connected, especially 
to the Dukes of Burgundy, and one of the family members (Jean 11, son of Antoine I le 
Grand) was a governor of Hainault in the 15th century. 

9 Hasenohr, “La tradition du Miroir" 1354. The extracted Mirror chapters are on folia 69r-v 
of v. 

10 Lerner discusses several of these in “New Light" 109-110 and 15-116. The only instance 
of "exterior" knowledge of the Mirror that Lerner does not discuss appears in Book 3 of 
Marguerite de Navarre's 16th-century devotional poem entitled Les Prisons. Jean Dagens 
was the first to make this connection. More recently, Robert Cottrell and Paula Sommers 
have discussed the Mirror's influence on Les Prisons, and Hasenohr notes the connection 
in “La tradition du Miroir" 1349. In her second essay in the 7ooth Anniversary festschrift 
edited by Field et al., “La seconde vie du Miroir des simples âmes en France,’ Hasenohr 
probes more deeply two post-medieval evidences of the Mirror in later French literature. 

11 "Compilations" of religious texts were ubiquitous in the later Middle Ages, offering ex- 
cerpts of both well-known and obscure texts to both professional clerics and lay readers 
alike. The genre has been thoroughly discussed in secondary literature, but the work of 
Alasdair Minnis remains central to all investigations of compilatio. Most recently, see his 
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female readers like Adrienne de Berlaymont (an owner of V; see n. 8 above) in 
the 16th century or those at Madeleine-les-Orléans, where C was made in the 
late-15th or early-16th century? 

However, the most significant aspect of Hasenohr's analysis concerns what 
V may tell us about the original language of Marguerite's thought. Hasenohr 
contends that the Mirror extracts found in V are the first concrete vestiges of an 
Old French original of the Mirror to be found. Moreover, because the extracts 
are not lexicologically identical to the same passages in C, Hasenohr suggests 
that the Middle French of C could have been altered by an intermediary text 
between itself and the Old French of V, namely that of the Latin Mirror: 


Le texte francais de Chantilly en est un aggiornamento formel intelligent 
... et dont l'auteur a peut-être consulté aussi la rédaction latine.!? 

[Chantilly's [Middle] French text is a formal, intelligent aggiorna- 
mento, one for which the translator had perhaps consulted the Latin 
redaction.] 


Hasenohr offers no decisive evidence to explain how (or why) the Latin text 
may have influenced the Middle French (her “peut-être” reveals much here), 
and her curious Italianate label —aggiornamento (ModE “updating”!*)—for 
C's Middle French text only heightens the sense that she can offer no more 
definitive conclusion about its status than previous scholarship has produced. 
If C is an "updating" of the Old French Mirror's language, in what sense? Is 
it simply modernizing the Old French? Does it revise, enlarge, expand, or ex- 
punge words, sentences, or chapters? The lack of detail on these points leaves 
more questions than satisfactory answers. In spite of these ambiguities about 
the Chantilly text, Hasenohr nevertheless concludes, 


C'est la traduction latine qui livrera l'image la plus exacte non seulement 
de la pensée, mais aussi de l'écriture de Marguerite Porete.!5 


12 Technical descriptions of C and the Latin Mirror manuscripts are found in Guarnieri and 
Verdeyen (under “Marguerite Porete"), "Introduction" ix-xii. Descriptions of the Middle 
English manuscripts are found in Doiron (also under "Marguerite Porete") 244—245. 

13 Hasenohr, “La tradition du Miroir" 1359. The translations from French into English are my 
own, and I have tried to be as precise as possible so as not to misrepresent Dr. Hasenohr's 
ideas. For those interested in a complete English translation of the 1999 article with aug- 
mentation, see Chapter 6 in this volume. 

14 “Aggiornamento, Larousse Italian-English Dictionary online. 

15 Hasenohr, "La tradition du Miroir" 1359. 
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[The Latin translation presents the most precise reflection not only of 
Marguerite's thinking but also of her writing.!6] 


This conclusion, however, is tenuous at best, more conjecture than fact. Using 
the facing-page editions of the Middle French and Latin texts in the Guarnieri 
and Verdeyen cccM edition, I have looked at three select passages of some 
importance to Marguerite's overall project—the entirety of Chapter 1 (which 
includes the Alexander exemplum); the description of the Liberated Soul’s 
entry into the sixth état or "state" of annihilation (this is the erotic "aperture" 
of union) in Chapter 58;!8 and the Liberated Soul's exegesis of the Transfigura- 
tion of Jesus in Chapters 75—761?— and I do not see any noticeable difference 
in the Latin text by comparison with the Middle French that would suggest it 
is "better" or closer to some Old French original. For my satisfaction, Hasenohr 
needed to investigate more concrete examples of the Latin's superior readings 
in order to persuade me of her claim, and as we will see shortly, Hasenohr has 
recently revised her opinion on the text of C and its relationship both to the 
extant Latin texts and to Marguerite's original text. 

A second, broader point of argument against her case for the Latin concerns 
the complete omission in the Latin text of Chapter 15 of the Mirror, a pivotal 
chapter in assessing the radicality of Marguerite's theological understand- 
ings of mysticism and the sacramental practices of the traditional church. 
This chapter, which is present in both the Middle French and the Middle 
English versions but completely absent in all six of the surviving Latin Mss or 


16 Ihave translated Hasenohr’s term écriture as, according to its strict dictionary definition, 
“writing,” though I think what she is specifically referencing is Marguerite's diction, her 
choice of words, because that would make the compelling case for why scholars ought to 
treat the Latin as the more accurate representation of her text. 

17 Le Mirouer (Guarnieri) 1.613 (10-11). All reference to C's Middle French text will appear 
like this citation, which includes the chapter, line number(s), and page number(s) in 
brackets. 

18 Le Mirouer (Guarnieri) 58.5-38 (168—171). One instance of the Latin correcting an error in 
the French text appears in this chapter [see The Mirror (Colledge et al.) 58 (78), n. 4]. At 
lines 10-1, the French text has “... ne elle neust oncques mere, qui de ce sceust parler [nor 
does she (the Liberated Soul) have any mother who knows how to talk of it (the aper- 
ture in the sixth état)]." “Mother” here makes no sense at all —and M.N's Middle English 
translation follows the "ingenious fantasy" (Colledge et al.), too—but the Latin text has 
magistrum, "teacher," and that clearly makes better sense. The French form mere is then 
likely a corruption of maistre or mestre. 

19  LeMirouer (Guarnieri) 75—76 (208—213). 
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fragments, offers a striking and overt challenge to the dominant Eucharistic 
theology of her day. 


Middle French?° 

Lumiere de Foy: Prenez ce Sacrement, mectez le en ung mortier avec aultres 
choses, et breez ce Sacrement tant que vous n’y puissez point veoir ne point 
sentir de la Personne que vous y avez mis. 

Foy: Je vous dy vrayement, dit Foy, que il n'y est mie. 


Middle English?! 

[List of Feip |: Take bis sacrament and putte it in morter wip opir binges and 
bray bis sacrament so bat 3e may not se ne feele of be persoone bat 3ee haue 
put yn. 

[Feip]: I seie 3ou forsope, seip Feip, pat it is not now, siben it may not be seen 
ne felid. 


Modern English?? 

Light of Faith: "Take this sacrament, put it into a mortar with other sub- 
stances, and pound it until you can no longer see or perceive the person 
which you placed there. 

Faith: I tell you truly, says Faith, that it [the humanity of Christ] is no 
longer there. 


Miri Rubin has demonstrated in breathtaking detail the extent to which the 
Sacrament of the Altar, the Eucharist, dominated the religious imagination 
of the late-medieval European world, and even the very suggestion by Light 
of Faith to grind up a host until the Person of Jesus Christ can no longer be 
perceived would have been anathema to any late-13th or early-14th-century 
reader.?? Marguerite proceeds to argue, in a fascinatingly complex and evasive 
voice, that only the "lower" souls—here voiced shockingly by the naive figure 
LAme de Foy (the Soul with Faith)—actually perceive the humanity of Jesus 
Christ embodied in the Eucharist. Through the lens of her own conception of 
mystical union with God, Marguerite contends that the Liberated Soul (those 


20 Le Mirouer (Guarnieri) 15.912 (62). 

21 Be Myrrour (Doiron) 111 (p. 268, ll. 14-16). The Middle English text is not organized by 
chapters but by sections indicated by Roman numerals. 

22 The Mirror (Colledge et al.) 15 (32-33). 

23 Rubin, Corpus Christi; on the general care of the physical hosts, see 38-44. On issues of 
host desecration or any other kind of deliberate violence perpetrated on the host, see 
Corpus Christi 121-126 and also Gentile Tales. 
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having attained to the fifth état of her seven-stage program of mystical ascent) 
cannot physically sense, taste, or smell the Body of Christ as material host pre- 
cisely because the Liberated Soul exists in a perfected state of glorification, 
one that transcends any needs or concerns of the fallen flesh. Thus, Soul with 
Faith concludes: 


Ce ne font pas ceulx de gloire, car chose glorifiee ne use mie de foy, et pource 
ne le voient ilz mie ainsi comme nous faisons.24 

[Those in glory (the Liberated Souls, who do not see with eyes of faith) 
do not do this (perceive Christ's body in the host by faith) because a glori- 
fied thing does not use faith at all, and for this reason they (those in glory) 
do not see him (Jesus Christ in the eucharist) as we (the lesser souls) do.] 


What Marguerite effectively argues for in this sophisticated dialogue is that 
the Liberated Souls have no real need for the sacramental mediation of the 
Body of Christ as celebrated in the Eucharist, the central ritual of the life of 
the late-medieval Roman church. Such a chapter raises to the surface the anti- 
clerical tone that will pervade the remainder of Marguerite's Mirror. And given 
this (very) thinly-veiled case for the Liberated Soul's disregard for the Eucha- 
rist, it does not surprise me that the Latin text has effaced all memory of this 
highly confrontational chapter. Moreover, if this reading of its omission from 
the Latin text is valid, it strikes me as being very difficult to speak of the Latin 
text as "the most precise reflection not only of Marguerite's thinking but also 
of her writing."?5 

Other scholars have come forward, too, to challenge Hasenohr's conclusions 
about the primacy of the Latin Mirror. Comparing the texts of the approbatio- 
nes ("letters of approval") attached to the back of the Latin Mirror and to the 
front of the Middle English Mirror text, Kathryn Kerby-Fulton concludes, "The 
Middle English version of the letters of approbation is the fullest and most 
informative extant ... M.N’s French exemplar must have been closer to the 
original than the exemplar used by the first Latin translator.’26 Lerner also 
cites Kerby-Fulton to anchor his claim for the linguistic priority of the Middle 


24 Le Mirouer (Guarnieri) 15.36-38 (64). The English translation here is my own, in part be- 
cause curiously Colledge et al’s translation omits the dependent clause “car chose glorifiee 
ne use mie de foy (because a glorified thing does not use faith at all)” what is in my estima- 
tion a crucial comment about the superiority of the Liberated Soul—freed even from the 
need for the clerical mediation of the eucharist and the faith of the Church—on account 
of their having already been made one with the divinity of Jesus Christ as part of the 
Trinity. 

25  Hasenohn, “La tradition du Miroir,” 1359. 

26 Kerby-Fulton, Books Under Suspicion, 280. 
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English Mirror (to be discussed in full below),?7 but here Kerby-Fulton's as- 
sessment immediately troubles Hasenohr's preference for the Latin. Likewise, 
Sean Field's illuminating article on Marguerite questions the primacy of the 
Latin: "There has been an unjustified and generally unspoken assumption that 
the authority of the seemingly more scholarly Latin should be preferred.”8 In 
summary, then, while Hasenohr's credentials as a philologist are impeccable, 
the argument within her 1999 analysis of V that the Latin Mirror is more trust- 
worthy than either C or the Middle English text of the Mirror has not been 
widely embraced because it did not adequately account for some of the many 
problematic elements of the Latin textual tradition.?9 

To her credit, however, Hasenohr has continued her meticulous gram- 
matical and linguistic comparisons of the Mirror texts in Old French, Middle 
French, and Latin and recently offered a revised opinion about the status of 
the Middle French (C) and Latin texts.?? Building off of recent research by Syl- 
vain Piron,*! Hasenohr posits that: 


Si tous les critiques admettent ... que la version latine du Miroir est 
une traduction du texte d'oil primitif, ancienne, mais postérieure à la 
condamnation de Marguerite (1310-1330, selon la conjecture de S. Piron), 
qui infléchirait volontairement l'expression originale de Marguerite sur 
certains points sensibles, le méme accord n'existe pas sur la filiation de 
l'original (O) à C.32 

[If all scholars will allow ... that the Latin version of the Mirror is a 
translation of the Old French original, old but still later than Marguerite's 
condemnation (1310-1330, according to Piron's hypothesis) and would 
have deliberately modified Marguerite's original words on certain [theo- 
logically] sensitive points, (then the Latin text) does not have the same 
line of (textual) descent that O [Marguerite's original text] has to C (the 
Middle French Mirror).] 


By acknowledging that the Latin texts have not demonstrably influenced the 
later French text of C, Hasenohr is able to put the Middle French and the Latin 
in separate but parallel camps in their relationships to the Old French original. 
Hasenohr's new position in the debate allows us to view C in a much more 


27 Lerner “New Light,” 100. 

28 Field, "The Master and Marguerite" 139. 

29 Van Engen, "Marguerite (Porete) of Hainault”, 42-43. 
30 Geneviève Hasenohr, “Retour.” 

31 Piron, “Marguerite, entre les béguines et les maîtres.” 
32 Hasenohr, “Retour”, 104. 
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favorable light and, at the same time, does not devalue the linguistic impor- 
tance of the Latin text. She ultimately summarizes her findings in this way: 


La version francaise C du Miroir ne peut pas procéder de la version latine 
i. En revanche, elle garde bien la trace d'une écriture préexistante d'oil 
parsemée de régionalismes du Nord et porteuse de traits stylistiques con- 
formes aux habitudes du genre au temps de Marguerite. 

[The Chantilly version of the Mirror cannot derive from the Latin 
version. On the contrary, it preserves well a trace of the already-extant 
writing in Old French, littered with regional expressions from Northern 
(French) and bearing stylistic features that conform to the habits and 
customs of such a genre in Marguerite's historical period. | 


In short, the C-text of the Mirror is a viable and linguistically credible witness 
to Marguerite's complex thoughts and modes of expression. 

Having addressed the complex problems surrounding the relationship of 
the Latin Mirror to the lone surviving French Mirror in C, we can now turn our 
attention to the other lively debate currently engaged around the question of 
textual primacy—the question of M.N.’s Middle English translation and its re- 
lationship to the original (Old French) text of the Mirror. Robert Lerner's 2010 
response ("New Light") to Hasenohr's 1999 article takes up the argument that 
the Middle English translation ought to be given primacy in textual analysis of 
the Mirror: 


To my mind, the addition of data [Hasenohr's discovery of V and Lerner's 
own lines of argument] ... settles the matter. Not only is ME [Middle Eng- 
lish] more pristine than C, but C is a problematic witness to the true na- 
ture of Marguerite's thought.?? 


As we have just observed, Hasenohr's revised thinking about C directly contra- 
dicts Lerner's last assumption in this quotation, but the question of a prefer- 
ence regarding C or the Middle English translation requires a more detailed 
examination. Highlighting a few specific instances where the Middle English 
seems to preserve more controversial theological ideas than those recorded 
in either C or the Latin,?+ Lerner claims that the Middle English translation 


33 Lerner "New Light" 103. 

34 The underlying assumption here is that the more radical the idea, the more authentic it 
is to Marguerite, an assumption demanding some scholarly caution, in the absence of 
a definitive Ur-text for the Mirror. For all of Marguerite's overt theological contentious- 
ness in her treatise, a reader must always bear in mind that her ultimate aim is less to 
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was made relatively early (before 1361; see below) and based on an Old French 
original that may have come to England as early as 1327, when Edward 111 mar- 
ried Philippa of Hainault, a noblewoman from Marguerite’s home county.55 
He even goes so far as to resurrect a previously rejected proposal identifying 
Michael Northburgh (c.1300-1361), bishop of London from 1354 until his death 
in 1361, as the mysterious M.N., translator and glossator of the Middle English 
Mirror.?9 Lerner acknowledges that this claim has been tried and discounted 
before, but he is convinced that the evidence for the Middle English Mirror 
text's primacy—opened up by the perceived devaluing of C—is consistent 
with an earlier rather than later 14th-century account of the Mirror's arrival in 
England. 

Lerner then confronts several objections that the guild of Middle English 
scholars might present in response. The most important of these objections 
concerns a timeline for such an act of translation in England in the 14th cen- 
tury.?? As Lerner summarizes, there are virtually no extant examples of Eng- 
lish translations of religious materials that date earlier than c.1350. This is in 
part due to the fact that French, and not English, was the primary language 
in England of commerce, of literature (including texts dealing with religious 
subjects), and of the literate sectors of society (educated aristocrats as well 
as church clerics). The great flowering of Middle English literature, begin- 
ning with the English works of Richard Rolle (d.1349) and climaxing with the 
Chaucerian corpus (1380-1400), the three recensions of Langland's Piers Plow- 
man (c1360-c1388), the works of the Pearl-poet (c1380-c1400), and the three 
masterworks of John Gower (1376-1393), has only the narrowest of crossover 
with Michael Northburgh (roughly the decade between 1350-1361).58 More 


denigrate the church and more to guide Christian souls into ontological union with God. 
Sean Fields' intriguing interpretation of the historical data surrounding Marguerite's at- 
tempts to secure authoritative approval of her book ("The Master and Marguerite," esp. 
148) may mean that Marguerite was not a defiant relapsed heretic but rather a passionate 
defender of what she believed to be right and orthodox mysticism. 

35 Lerner "New Light" 99. Kirchberger, Lerner ("New Light" 103), Kerby-Fulton (Books Under 
Suspicion, 293) et al. have noted the English connection to Valenciennes through Philippa. 
See most recently Marleen Cré, "The Mirror of Simple Souls in Middle English Revisited." 

36 The proposal was first made by Kirchberger in 1927. On the identification debate, see 
Kerby-Fulton, Books Under Suspicion 275 as well as two articles by Michael Sargent, “Le 
mirouer des simples âmes and the English Mystical Tradition" and very recently “Medieval 
and Modern Readership of Marguerite Porete's Mirouer des simples âmes anienties.’ 

37  SeeLemer “New Light’, 105-7. 

38 Gower is an especially interesting case because one of his three major works is writ- 
ten in French—a “mirror” no less (Le Mirour de l'Omme [The Mirror of Man], c1376). 
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importantly, the better texts for comparison with the Mirror —those trans- 
lated into the vernacular by and for Christian readerships, both within reli- 
gious communities and without—are all generally dated to even later years 
in the 14th century; these texts include the anonymous Cloud of Unknowing 
(late 1370's or 1380's, a devotional guide heavily inflected by the same nega- 
tive mysticism espoused in the Mirror), Walter Hilton's Scale of Perfection 
(c.1380—c.1395), and the two versions of Julian of Norwich's speculative theo- 
logical treatise A Revelation of Love (c1383-c1400). While this chronology does 
not definitively rule out Michael Northburgh as M.N., it begins to suggest that 
a Middle English translation of the Mirror does not seem to fit in the first half 
of the 14th century. In tandem with Nicholas Watson's assessment that the 
language of the three surviving Middle English Mirror texts belongs to a later 
period,?? the surviving manuscript evidence and proposed dates of composi- 
tion for a number of important Middle English literary texts do not strengthen 
Lerner's proposal.^? 

In addition to the problems directly tied to the Middle English Mirror (with- 
out reference to its relationship to the French Mirror), Lerner further compli- 
cates matters with his denigration of C in comparison with the Middle English. 
In his speculations as to how C came into existence and what its relationship 
to the Old French original might have been, Lerner proposes that the Middle 
French archetype for C must have appeared c.1310, around the time of Margue- 
rite's execution.^! The immediate problem of this contention is that an arche- 
type for the "Middle" French of C at this very late date makes for a significantly 
small window of time for any serious linguistic changes to take place between 


Similarly, both Chaucer (translation of the French Romance of the Rose) and the Pearl- 
poet (allusions or direct references to the Romance of the Rose in Pearl, Cleanness, and 
Patience as well as his debt to French Arthurian romances in Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight) show overt reading knowledge of French texts. 

39 Watson, "Melting into God" 31, n. 35; cited by Lerner, “New Light, 100. 

40 X Vincent Gillespie, whose many realms of expertise includes the manuscript production 
habits of the English Carthusians, the primary vernacular religious bookmaking entity in 
late-medieval England, kindly answered an e-mail query of mine, dated 25 August 2010. 
He acknowledged that translation of non-English religious materials into English by the 
Carthusians happened sporadically before 1350, but also writes, "Among the Carthusians, 
the big expansion is post 1350, and I can't think of anything high grade and contemplative 
before the 1380s." I am grateful for his generous and detailed answer to my inquiry; for 
further information, see Gillespie, Syon Abbey. 

41 Lerner: “The only available evidence places the date sometime during the long span be- 
tween 1310 and the end of the century. My hunch, however, is that the archetype dates 
from very shortly after 1310, if not indeed in that year itself" (“New Light" 115). 
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O (the archetype or original text of Marguerite's Mirror) and C, especially the 
sort of changes that would necessitate distinguishing the "Old" French origi- 
nal, attested to by V, from the “Middle” French of C. This in turn necessitates 
a consideration of when, speculatively, the Mirror in Old French might have 
been composed. Lerner reasonably suggests a 1285-1306 window, the terminus 
a quo determined from the letters of approbation, which refer to Godfrey of 
Fontaines as a “master,” a title conferred on him by the University of Paris in 
1285.42 The terminus ad quem is suggested by the official trial charter's declara- 
tion that Marguerite's *plague-carrying book" (liber pestiferus)^? was originally 
condemned in Valenciennes by Guy of Colmieu (Guido Cameracensis), bishop 
of Cambrai, although it does not indicate precisely when the condemnation 
was pronounced. Because we know that Guy was bishop from 1296-1306, we 
can safely claim 1306 as a terminus ad quem for the composition of the Mir- 
ror.^* The chronological window surrounding the Mirror thus suggests that the 
maximum amount of time that might separate an Old French original (post 
1285) and Lerner's proposed date for the archetype of the Chantilly text (c.1310, 
at Marguerite's death) would not be more than twenty-five years.^9 Within 
such a small period of time (linguistically speaking), it is difficult to imagine 
any substantive, dramatic changes taking place in the French language. This is 
not to say that French (or any other language for that matter) was (or is) static, 
but rather to remind us that linguistic change is more often than not a very 
slow and uneven historical process. 

At the very least, my problematizing of Lerner's enthusiasm for the Mid- 
dle English Mirror's superiority to C illuminates a larger linguistic problem. 
Within philological/linguistic scholarship, there is a general lack of consensus 
about both what constitutes "Old" vs. "Middle" French (i.e. what features of 
the language are so distinctively different as to be identifiable in a systematic 


42 Lerner, “New Light’, 93-94; see also Wippel, “Godfrey of Fontaines." 

43 Dossier J.428, document 15b (Verdeyen, “Le Procès”, 81). 

44 Dossier J.428, document 15b (Verdeyen, “Le Procès”, 81-82; also Document 19bis, 78). 

45 The Mirror (Colledge et al.), Introduction, xxxviii. 

46 Itis important to remember that my speculations here are only in regard to the written 
text of the Mirror. As I note later in this chapter, the Mirror is full of aural/oral cues that 
strongly suggest that this text was originally disseminated to literal “audiences.” As such, 
the Mirror—in specifically extemporaneous or spoken mode (dare I say sermonic?)— 
may have been known to listeners long before it was codified in writing. I personally think 
that Marguerite had a public speaking (preaching?) ministry, and that the resources to 
turn her originally oral deliveries into written text might have come from supporters who 
had money and access to text-production facilities (a scriptorium?). If any of these specu- 
lations has merit, it or they may explain why Marguerite's text, for all its perceived theo- 
logical danger, survived so robustly in spite of its condemnation by the Church. 
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or scientific analysis) and about when the alleged transition had occurred. The 
party line among medieval French specialists usually assigns Old French to 
the 12th and 13th centuries and Middle French to the 14th and 15th centuries. 
However, John Charles Smith, faculty lecturer in French Linguistics at St. Cath- 
erine's College, Oxford, argues that "the value of the concept of 'Middle French' 
may be essentially typological rather than temporal."^? He surveys roughly one 
century's worth of history-of-the-French-language textbooks and concludes 
that the French philological guild more or less adopted at the turn of the 2oth 
century the notions of *older" and intermediate stages of their native language 
in imitation of German histories of Germanic languages.^? Building on peri- 
odic analyses of specialists in other European languages, Smith claims that 
pre-modern Germanic languages evidence much more discrete, observable 
differences in their transitional phases than do any of the Romance languages 
(not just French, but Spanish and Italian as well).# If his assessment is correct, 
and Hasenohr's more recent investigations validate Smith's general claims,°° 
all of Lerner's efforts to distinguish between C and Marguerite's “original” may 
ultimately be irrelevant. Whatever the perceived differences between Chan- 
tilly and the Old French archetype are (as determined by a comparison of V 
and C), the implications of such a comparison must remain at present incon- 
clusive, especially considering the negligible size of the sample available for 
comparison—two chapters from a 122-chapter text. A final consensus, if pos- 
sible, on the relationship of the different versions will therefore require a com- 
posite, tetra- or even penta-lingual edition (Old French, Middle French, Latin, 


47 John Charles Smith, “Middle French: When? What? Why?”, 424. By “typological,” I under- 
stand him to mean that the label of “middle” is less a concrete and therefore datable his- 
torical reality and more a conceptual placeholder for describing the type of a language 
that is shared by several texts. To this point, “Middle” French is dated, taking the extremes 
of several scholarly opinions surveyed by Smith, from 1250-1700. For reasons that should 
be obvious, such a delineation has little historical usefulness, especially given that this 
window of time includes one of history's most important textual innovations—the print- 
ing press—a technology that changed not just the means of producing texts but also, 
more profoundly, the ways in which people read and interacted with them. Smith pursues 
the "typological" issue on 435-437. 

48 Smith, 426-427 and 440. 

49 Smith, 423-425. 

50 See Hasenohr, “Retour” 106ff. for a meticulous and detailed account of the linguistic “evo- 
lutions" in C's Middle French from the hypothesized Old French original. Hasenohr does 
some serious linguistic analysis to demonstrate both why C differs from the original but 
also why she believes that C does not significantly stray from the hypothesized original's 
syntax. She addresses such elemental matters as the morphology of pronouns. 
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Middle English, and possibly Italian) that allows for immediate comparison of 
all the extant versions. Michael Sargent has recently prepared just such an ar- 
chetype for our consideration, and more of this kind of composite editing will 
be highly desirable.5! So what then can we say at present about the linguistic 
"hierarchy" of the Mirror's surviving witnesses? The crude answer is "nothing 
definitive." In the absence of definitive conclusions about textual primacy, I 
thus choose, in my writing about Marguerite, to quote from the Guarnieri edi- 
tion of C and also to include the Middle English text for comparison and occa- 
sionally the Latin, where it offers some interesting alternative to the other two. 

To be clear, Hasenohr's discovery of V is very important, and her 2013 revi- 
sions of her initial 1999 conclusions set a very high standard for the linguis- 
tic work that needs to continue. Likewise, Lerner's enthusiasm for a revived 
line of conversation about the Mirror, especially the Middle English version, 
is contagious. In the end, however, I reject Lerner's claim that "the matter is 
settled,” at least as regards the superiority of the Middle English Mirror. I am 
more than willing to accept a line of argument that raises the linguistic value 
of the Middle English on a par with C, but I do not accept his assertion that the 
corresponding value of C is dramatically lessened as a result. It is frankly disap- 
pointing to see the Middle English translation called "pristine" in print, espe- 
cially in light of the occasional and at times glaring errors in translation that 
M.N. makes.5? To put it succinctly, both the French and the English versions of 
the Mirror are problematic and, at best, *mirrors" in which we see Marguerite's 
thought only imperfectly.5? If we return momentarily to the Snow White story 


51  Inn.2(26)ofhis essay "Marguerite (Porete) of Hainault,” John Van Engen gives an iCloud 
web address for Sargent's composite text: (http://web.me.com/michaelsargent/Site/ 
MargueritePorete.html). I have not as yet been able to access it, but I am confident that 
Sargent's highly-respected skills as an editor (including his monumental work editing 
Nicholas Love's Mirror of the Blessed Life of Jesus Christ and Hilton's Scale of Perfection) 
will offer students of Marguerite a quality model for future work on the texts of 
the Mirror. 

52 One example of such an error appears in the Middle English translation of chap. 75. We 
hear from a Soul, "ceste qui se repond (one who conceals herself)? while M.N. gives us 
“be soule pat to bis answerip (the soul that answers to this)" M.N. has clearly confused 
the semantics of Fr. repondre “to conceal,’ with re(s)pondre [Mod. Fr. répondre] “to reply, 
respond,’ and while such a mistake is understandable, the loss of the idea of concealment 
quickly renders the passage incoherent. The lines can be found in Le Mirouer (Guarnieri) 
7518-19 (208), and Pe Mirrour of Simple Soules (Doiron) viii (309, |. 18). 

53 My allusions here to 1 Corinthians xiii.12, part of the Apostle Paul's famous chapter on 
love, subtly offer another *mirror"-analogue for Marguerite's text, a connection I discuss 
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from my introduction, we might go so far as to suggest that Marguerite's Mir- 
rors deceive or, more mildly, disappoint. Such imperfections remind us of both 
the material challenges that complicate a text's survival in the more remote 
past and the limitations of texts even when they survive to us. As the strengths 
and weaknesses of each witness to Marguerite's Mirror demonstrate, we would 
know vastly less about Marguerite and be more prone to misunderstand and 
misrepresent her without the complications of other text witnesses in other 
languages. The “deceptions” or disappointments of our fallible surviving *mir- 
rors" insistently call us back to careful investigation and precision in our con- 
versations about both Marguerite and her Mirror. 

After such a lengthy and complex description of the problems surrounding 
the languages of the Mirror, are there any prescriptions that can be made, ap- 
plications towards which we might steer our scholarly energies? As a small ap- 
pendix to her "Retour" article, Hasenohr adds a seven-page list of corrections 
that should be made to the Guarnieri and Verdeyen texts in the 1986 cccM 
volume giving us the C and Latin Mirrors.* Recognizing that the Corpus Chris- 
tianorum volume is thirty years old and that the Doiron Middle English edition 
is nearly fifty years old,” I suggest that it is a good time to consider a full-scale 
updating (aggiornamento in our own day!) of the textual apparatuses that 
are currently available for Marguerite's Mirror. Fresh editions of the Middle 
French, Latin, and Middle English versions, now collated against V, may help 
to springboard future scholarship into further exciting discoveries. With all of 
the mystery that still surrounds this enigmatic and enticing work of ecstatic 
mysticism, such updatings of our textual technologies will inevitably serve to 
advance our knowledge of and continued fascination with the "fair" Mirrors of 
Marguerite Porete. 


more fully in Chapter 1 of my unpublished dissertation, "Creative and Daring Spaces in 
Speculative Theology" 

54 Hasenohr, "Notes de lecture sur l'édition Guarnieri/ Verdeyen,” in Field et al., (eds.), Mar- 
guerite Porete et le Miroir des simples âmes, 119-126. 

55 “Margaret Porete: The Mirror of Simple Souls, A Middle English Translation, Marilyn 
Doiron, (ed.) in Archivo italiano per la storia della pietà 5 (1968): 241-355. 
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The Heresy of the Free Spirit (Lerner) 301 


241, 253-258, 265, 278, 


heroines, in romance literature 104-105 
heterodoxy 
allegations of 
against Marguerite Porete 257, 298 


against Mirror 217 
see also heresy 
high-born souls 
Hilton, Walter 
influence on, of Ruysbroeck, John 259 


45-46 


metaphors used by 270, 271-273 
views of 

on contemplativelife 251 

onradical mysticism 258-259 
works of 

Mixed Life 268 

Scale of Perfection 244, 246, 250, 252, 


270, 273, 285, 333 
and Yorkshire Circle 266 
History of the Holy Grail (Robert of 
Boron) 170 
Hogg, James 61i 
Holik-Barabas, Ladislao 191 n15, 223, 224 
Holloway, Julia Bolton 298 
Hollywood, Amy 121, 123 n6, 140 n52, 305, 
306, 307, 319 
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Holy Church the Great (Saincte Eglise la 
Grant) 41,321 
Holy Church the Little (Saincte Eglise la 
Petite) 31 41, 44, 57, 317, 321 
Holy Spirit 61-62, 70, 78, 92 
see also Trinity 
Holy Spirit (personification) 
144 
Honorius Augustodunensis 131 
Horologium sapientiae (Suso) 244 
Hudson, Anne 255 
Hugh of Besançon 32 
Hugh of St. Victor 
influence of 
on Bonaventure 82 
on Gui de Mori 84 
influence on 
of apophaticism 302-303 
of Augustine of Hippo 82 
as source for Mirror 60, 63, 82-84 
82-83 


43; 47, 13, 139, 


views of, on human soul 
works of 
The Betrothal Gift of the Soul 
164, 165 
Liber de arrha animae 244, 325 
Soliloquy on the Earnest Money of the 
Soul 163 n31, 165 
human body, and annihilation 53,55 
human soul 
annihilation of 
ingeneral 38-39, 43-44 
descriptions of 55,56 
and human body 53, 55 
and love 49,51 52, 54, 56-57 
seven-stage pathto 50-57 
in general 45, 88 
fifth stage 51-53 
first stages 50-51 
seventh stage 54 


163 n31, 


sixth stage 53-54 
and theological anthropology 
44-50 


and three beautiful considerations 52 
and the Trinity 46-47, 48 
and the will 39,55, 56-57 

metaphors use to describe 55 

nobility of 47 

relationship between God and 47-49, 
52-53 
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union with God 38, 42, 46-47, 48, 49, 
51, 259 
views on, of Hugh of St. Victor 
human will 
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views on 

of Augustine of Hippo 71,90 
of Bernard of Clairvaux 76 
of Marguerite Porete 39,55, 56-57, 
70-72, 76, 90 
of Pseudo-Dionysius 90 

Huot de Longchamp, Max 132 

Huszthy, Alma 237-238 


image of God (imago Dei) 45 


InIJohannem (Augustine of Hippo) 61,73 
inquisitor of Lorraine 17, 29 
inquisitorial documents 
condemned statements in 155-156 
as source on Marguerite 
fabrication of information in 15-16 
inquisitor perspective in 9, 13-15, 17 


overview of 11-13 
textual matches between Mirror and 20, 
21 
inquisitorial practices 
Italian translations 
of Mirror 218-239 


in general 22 


14-15 


authorship of, Margaret of Hungary 
221, 222-223 
dialecticalanalysis of 237—238, 239 
interrelationship 225, 232-237, 
238—239 
ownership of 220—221 
relationship to 
all extant versions/translations 
261—262, 335-336 
Latin translations 176-177, 191, 
219, 220, 230—231, 235-237 
relationship to, Ms Laud Latin — 46, 
230-231, 235—237 
Italiana Mediana dialect 
Italy 
controversy over Mirror in 
dialects of 237-238 
Mirrors arrivalin 206 


237-238 


206—216 


Jacques de Cambrai 112-113 
Jacques of Vertus 12, 32 
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James (hermit) 

James of the Marches 238 

Jantzen, Grace 319 

Jean de Meun 103 

Jean Le Court (Brisebarre) 172 

Jean of Joinville 24-25 

Jenkins, Claude 281, 298 

Jesus Christ 44, 45, 51, 55, 114, 169, 171, 212 
n100, 327—329 

Joachim of Fiore 31 

Joan of Arc 320 

John-Julian, Fr. 298 

John of Châteauvillain 

John of Outremeuse 

John of Ploibach 35 

John of Pouilly 32 

John of Quérénaing 

John of Segovia 214-215 

John xx, Pope 313, 314 

Jordaens, Willem 249 

Juilfs, Jonathan 5-6 

Julian of Norwich 69, 243, 247, 255, 257, 298, 
312, 333 


214—215 


10, 23, 29 
18 n20 


27-29, 191, 205 


Kaltenbaeck, Johann Paul 
Kastner, Eugenio 
Kelly Henry Ansgar 11-14, 30 
Kempe, Margery 246, 247, 255, 257 
Kentish dialect 277 
Kerby-Fulton, Kathryn 
329-330 
King (personification) 
Kirchberger, Clare 
287, 298 
Klaniczay, Gábor 
Klaniczay, Tibor 
knowledge, caution about 
Kocher, Zan (Suzanne) 
123, 195 
Koltay-Kastner, Jenő 222, 224 
Krug, Rebecca 283,285 


220—221 
222,224 


254-255) 257; 300, 


140-142 
249, 264—265, 273, 275, 


223, 226 

223, 226, 2277 

86-87 

3 4 64-65, 73, 117, 


Ladder of Paradise (Guigo 11) 166 

Lady Love (Dame Amour) 41 

Lancelot/The Knight of the Cart (Chrétien de 
Troyes) 96,105 

Langeli, Attilio Bartoli 

Langland, William 332 

Latin Church 196, 197 


187 n4 
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Latin language 101 
Latin translations 
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additionsto 191 

audience of 189-190 

boldness/tameness in 193, 202 

chapter divisions in 191 

dating of 203 

dissemination of 193 

early 172-173, 174 

in @general 186-187 

interrelationship 192-194, 229 

letters of approvalin 329-330 

linguistic primacy of 326-330 

by Methley, Richard 247, 261, 

264-265 

omissions in 191-192, 327-329 

opposition to 194-199 

origins of 188, 201-206 

portability of 189 

reception of 186, 217 

relationship to 
all extant versions/transla- 
tions 261-262, 335-336 
French versions 201, 260 
Italian translations 176-177, 191, 
219, 220, 230—231, 235-237 
Middle English translations 181, 
187-388, 260 


Middle French version 174-176, 
191, 261, 330-331 

Old French version 174-177, 202, 
326-327 

other translations 174-176, 
191-192, 225 


translators of 187, 205-206 
Latin Universal Chronicle 17-18 
Lay of Aristotle (Henri de Valenciennes) 
171-172 
Lay of Trot (Anon.) 106 
Lerner, Robert 3, 35, 77, 88, 202, 225, 249, 
260, 262, 266, 275—277, 301, 329-330, 
331-333 335) 336 
The Lesson of the Disciple of Divine Love 
(Anon.) 159-161 
Letter (Bernard of Clairvaux) 75 
Letter to the Friars of Mount (William of 
St. Thierry) 74 
letters of approval (approbationes) 27-29, 
191, 205, 228, 320—321, 329-330, 334 
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Liber Celestis (Bridget of Sweden) 298 
Liber de arrha animae (Hugh of 
St. Victor) 244,325 
Lichtmann, Maria 89-90, 305, 306, 308 
Life of Jesus Christ 164 
linguistic inadequacy 306 
literacy, of readers of Latin Mirror 190 
Little Book of Eternal Wisdom (Suso) 166 
Little Book (Pierre of Luxembourg) 164 
Lollards and Their Books (Hudson) 255 
Lollardy 253, 255, 257, 262 
London Charterhouse 242-243, 248, 249, 
265, 273, 274, 280 
Louis-Combet, Claude 63 
love 
from afar 113-114 
in annihilation process 
56-57 
metaphors about 
motives 48 


49, 51, 52, 54, 
42, 43 
in trouvère lyrics 107—108, 14-115 
“Love argues and fights” (Chrétien de 
Troyes) n4-u5 
Love (personification) 
in Celestine monk's work 161 
in Lancelot 105 
in Mirror 
in general 41,106, 115, 133-134 
and authorship of Mirror 140-142 
and Reason 72-73, 92, 104-106, 
114-115, 136-137, 305 
and Soul 
169 n41, 176, 180, 193, 309 
and Truth — 70, 92 
Low Countries, Francophone 
99-100 
Lucidario 212 
Lull, Ramon 189, 199 n44, 201 
Ly Myreur des Histors (John of Out- 
remeuse) 
lyrics. see songs/song lyrics 


3, 20, 21, 


17 n20 


La Madeleine Priory (Orleans) 161-162, 


250 


Mahieu le Poirier 108-109 
manuscripts 
medieval 118-119 


of Mirror, philological analyses 
of 225-226 


in MS Valenciennes 239, 164—166, 324 


109, 110, 112—114, 117, 127, 128, 
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owned by Carthusian order 242, 
244—246, 248 
see also under MS and Mss 
Mar Jonsson, Einar 130,131 
Marches region 237-238 
Margaret of Hungary 
authorship of Mirror of 221, 222-223, 
227-232 
Neapolitan legend of 222-223, 227 
stigmatization of 221, 227, 228, 231, 332 
margarita (pearl) 199-200, 229, 231 
Marguerite of Navarre 159, 162 
Marguerite Porete 
antinomianism of 58, 302, 307 
apophatic theology of 89-90, 92-93, 
94-95; 302, 303-304, 307 
as author of Mirror 20—22, 121, 122-123, 
138, 139-140, 142—143, 151, 224, 226, 265 
authority of 309-310 
background of 23-24, 98 
beguine context of 9,18, 19, 24-25, 34, 
40, 307-311, 313 
cataphatic theology of 91-92 
classification of 40 
denouncement of beguines by 310 
education of 24 
gender-based views on 319 
and Hainaut 17, 23, 40, 97-98 
heresy allegations against. see under 
heresy 
heterodoxy of 298 
modern interest in 322 
mysticism of 41-43, 308-309 
relationship with 
Franc 27-29 
Godfrey of Fontaines 24, 27-29 
Guiard of Cressonessart 31 
John “of Querayn" 27-29 
scholarship on 295-296 
sources for. see under sources 
trial against 


in general 9-11, 316 
and condemnation of Mirror 1,18, 
26 


execution of 9, 11, 17, 35, 155, 296 
hersilencein 30-31 321 
influence of Templar process 
on 34-35 

refusal to take judicial oath 
and royal interest 33-34 


10, 15 n16 
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second arrest of 10,29 
sentencing of 9, 1, 18, 26 
Trinitarian theology of 69-70, 75-76, 
77-78, 91-92 
and Valenciennes region 9,324 
see also Mirror of Simple Souls 
“Marguerite Porete and Meister Eckhart: 
The Mirror of Simple Souls Mirrored” 
(Lichtmann) 313 
Mariani, Paolo 188 nio 
Marie of Bretagne 161,162 n26 
Marler, J.C. 269,296 
Mary, Queen of Hungary 
masters of canon law 10, 12, 13, 14, 31-32 
masters of theology 10, 12, 13, 14, 32 
McGinn, Bernard 40, 41, 121, 297, 
319-320 
Mechthild of Hackeborn 298 
Mechthild of Magdeburg 54 n78, 60, 63-64, 
310, 320 
mediation, and goodness of God 44 
Meditationes Vitae Christi 
(Pseudo-Bonaventure) 284 
Meditations on the Passion (Rolle) 287 
Meditations vitae Christi 62 
Meditations (William of St. Thierry) 81 
Memorial (Angela de Foligno) 199 n44 
Menache, Sophia 314 
Mending of Life (Rolle) 
merchants 116 
Merlin 277 
metaphors 
in “Little Snow-White" 323 
in Mirror 
in general 42-43 
about love 42,43 
about social status 24, 39-40 
to describe the annihilated soul 56 
to describe the soul 55 
for self-knowledge 1303131 323 
of unclean mouth 272, 286-287 
used by 
Gregory the Great 
Hilton, Walter 270, 271-273 
Meister Eckhart 58 
MN. 250-251, 269-270, 271-273 
of white teeth 269-272 
Methley, Richard 22, 61-62, 187, 247, 261, 
264—265, 287, 299 
Michel, Dan, of Northgate 


222—223 


243, 287, 317 


271-272 


277-278 
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Michael of Northburgh 249, 265, 273-279, 
332-333 
see also Free, Michael (aka Northburgh) 
Middle English translation 
of Mirror 240-263 
ingeneral 225 
audience of 247, 268, 298 
availability of 298 
dating of 250-251, 253, 332-333 
letters of approvalin 329-330 
linguistic primacy of 330, 331, 
333-334. 336 
manuscript context of 262-263 
manuscripts of 240 ni 242 
omissionsin 192 
opposition to Mirror in 195 
reasons for 265, 279, 332 
reception of 245 
relationship to 
all extant versions/translations 
261—262, 335-336 
French versions | 176—177, 260, 266, 
328, 333 
Latin translations 187-188, 191, 
260 
rewriting of 241, 253, 278 
rewriting of 299 
see also M.N. (English translator) 
Middle French 334-335 
see also MS Chantilly 
Mina, heresy allegations against 211 
Minnemystik 42,74 
Mirabilis, Christina 310, 312 
Miracoli (Anon.) 285 
Miroir de l'Eglise (Mirror of the Church; 
Honorius Augustodunensis) 131 
Miroir des vierges (Mirror of Virgins; Honorius 
Augustodunensis) 131 
Le Miroir. Naissance d'un Genre Littéraire 
(MárJónsson) 130 
mirror imagery, used by, Hugh of St. Victor 
88 
Mirror of Eternal Blessedness 
(Ruysbroeck) 166 
The Mirror of Faith (William of St. Thierry) 
81 
Mirror of Simple Souls (Marguerite Porete) 
in general 120-124 
abysslanguagein 54 
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additionto 26-27 
allegories/parables in 66, 83, 102-103, 
130, 323 
annihilation in. see annihilation 
arrival of 
in England 249, 278, 288-289 
inItaly 206 
audience of. see under audience 
authority of 126-129, 149 
authorship of. see under authorship 
burning of 9, u, 20, 26, 27, 120, 155, 204, 
215, 324 
and Carthusian order 246-247, 298, 
317-318 
chapter divisions in 23,191 
circulation of copies of 203-206 
condemnation of 316 
as conflation of literal and literary 133, 
147-148, 149-150 
crucifying of passages in 198 
dating of 334 
dialogical didactic form of 67 
dissemination of 
in general 158-159, 205, 317 
to England 248-250, 257, 278, 
288—289, 332 
of Latin translation 193 
English translations of. see English 
translations 
eschatological aspects of 128-129 
evangilical aspects of 127,146 
as failure 148,150 
far-off beloved motivein 48-49 
and Free Spiritism 300-301, 315-316, 317 
French versions of. see French versions 
glosses to. see glosses 
heresy allegations against. see under 
heresy 
heterodoxy of 217 
influence of 
on Carthusian monks 317-318 
on Julian of Norwich | 257 
on Kempe, Margery 257 
on Meister Eckhart 58 
Italian translations of. see Italian 
translations 
Latin translations of. see Latin translations 
letters of approvalin 27-29, 191, 205, 228, 
320-321, 329-330, 334 


INDEX 


as literal book 121-122, 124-126 
as literary construct 122-123, 138 
manuscripts of. see manuscripts 
as metaphor for spiritual journey 


142-144 

metaphors in 
ingeneral 42-43 
aboutlove 42,43 


about social status 24, 39-40, 42 
to describe the annihilated soul 56 
to describe the soul 55 
using serfdom/servitude/vassalage 
110-113 
in mirror-book tradition 
modern relevance of 318 
in Ms Valenciennes  239.see MS 
Valenciennes 239 
mystagogic aspects of 


129-132, 149 


137,149 


Neo-Platonic framework for 65-66, 75 
opposition to 
of Bernardino of Sienna 206-207 


in Codex Chigianus BIv 41,194 
in Codex Chigianus CIv 85,194 
and Codex Laud Latin 46, 198-199 
in Codex Rossianus 4, 197-198 
in Codex Vat. lat. 4353 195-198 
German 198 
of Giovanni da Capestrano 210 
Italian 198 
in Middle English translation 195 
of Zeno, Antonio 213 
personifications in 41103-104, 122-123, 
138-141. see also under specific 
personifications 
“Petitions of the Souls”in 47-49 
poetryin 108 
popularity of 216-217, 219 
proverbs in 96-97 
reception of 
in England 299-300 
of English translation 245 
Latin translations 186, 217 
references in 
to audience 123, 132-137, 149 
to book 124-126, 149 
to rivers 202 
to Trinity 46-47, 48, 50, 54, 58, 69-70, 
75-76, 77-78 
totruth 126-128 
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revelatory aspects of 128 
rondeau in 108 
sacred status of 129-130, 139, 149 
songs/song lyrics in 107, 108, 109 
as source for other works 160-161 
sources for. see under sources 
textual matches between inquisitorial 
documents and 
textual transmission of 22, 169, 192, 
224—226, 238—239, 325 
textual unstability of 22-23, 147-148 
theological anthropologyin 44-50 
andValenciennesregion 21 
as work and suffering 144-148 
see also Marguerite Porete 
Mirror of Sinners (Pseudo-Augustine) 164 
mirrors 
in book titles 130-132 
and self-knowledge 130-131, 323 
Miskuly James M. 213, 224 
Misyn, Richard 243 
Mixed Life (Hilton) 268 
MAN. (English translator) 
glosses to Mirror 241-242, 253-258, 
269—270, 299, 315 
and heresy of Mirror 
278, 279 
humility trope used by 


20,21 


241, 253-258, 265, 


250—251, 
268—270, 271-273, 280, 287 
identity of 264-289 
Carthusian monk 
Free, Michael (aka 
Northburgh) 280-282 
Michael of Northburgh 
275-279, 332-333 
Newton, Matilda 251-253, 282-288 
on orthodoxy of Mirror 36 
prologue to Mirror 195, 241, 250-251, 
267—270, 271, 277, 285, 287 
reference to prophet by 250-251, 
268—270, 272, 277-278, 287 
rewriting of translation by 241, 253, 278, 
299 
translating errors of 336 
see also Middle English translation 
Molinos, Miguel de 58 
Moralia in Job (Gregory the Great) 251, 
271-272, 281 
motets 108-109 


247, 275 


249, 265, 266, 
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Mount Grace Charterhouse | 187, 287 
Mountain of Contemplation (Gerson) 164 
MS Additional 37790 
audienceof 317 
textsin 243-244 
textual analysis of 248 
MS Bodley 505 
description of 243 
origins of textsin 252 
textual analysis of 248 
MS Chantilly (Middle French version) 
in general 22, 23, 158, 162 n27 
language use in 172, 173-174, 261 
linguistic primacy of 324, 331 
missing folios from 191,192 
Old French archetype for 333-334, 335 
origins of 250 
relationship to 
Latin translations 174-176, 191, 261, 
330-331 
Middle English translation 333 
MS Valenciennes 239, 173-174 
MS Chigianus BIV 41 
execution of 189 
in @general 186 
opposition to Mirror in 194 
relationship to, other Latin transla- 
tions 193-194, 220 
size of 189 
use of margarita in 200 
MS Chigianus CIV 85 
in @general 186 
opposition to Mirror in 194 
origins of 188, 249-250 
relationship to, other Latin 
translations 193-194 
size of 189 
MSFxIV  26.see MS Chantilly 
MS Italian 1 
corruptions in 233-234 
dating of 233 
dialectical analysis of 237—238, 239 
omissionsin 220 
recension or translation 234-235 
relationship to 
MS Valenciennes 239, 234 
other Italian translations 232-237, 
238-239 
see also Mss Italian 2 
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MS Laud Latin 46 
execution of 190 
in @general 186-187 
and opposition to Mirror 198-199 
ownership of 188 n10 
relationship to 
Italian translations 230-231, 
235-237 
other Latin translations 193, 229 
use of margarita in 200, 229, 231 
MS Padua 1647 187n3 
MS Pembroke 221, 187-188 
MS Rossianus 4 
execution of 189 
in @general 186 
opposition to Mirror in 197-198 
relationship to, other Latin 
translations 193-194 
size of 189 
MS St John's College 71 
description of 242-243 
ownership of 242-243 
MS Valenciennes 239 (Old French 
version) 163-181, 290, 291, 292 
manuscripts in 164-166, 324 
Mirror in 
in general 165, 166-172, 324-325 
language use in 173-174, 326 
relationship to 
Latin translations 174-177, 202, 
326-327 
Middle English translations 176- 
177, 260, 266 
MS Chantilly 173-174 
MSS Italian 2,234 
translation of text 178-181 
MS Vat. lat. 4355 
execution of 189 
in @general 186 
relationship to, other Latin 
translations 192-194 
sizeof 189 
MS Vat. lat. 4953 
error listin 213 
in @general 186 
opposition to Mirrorin 195-198 
MSS Italian 2 
authorship of, Margaret of Hungary 221, 
222—223 


INDEX 


datingof 233 

dialectical analysis of 237-238, 239 

Mirror in, relationship to, Old French 
version 234 

ownership of 220—221 


recension or translation 234-235 
relationship to 
Latin translations 230-231 


other Italian translations 
232—237, 238—239 
see also Ms Italian 1 

Müller, Catherine 121-122 n5, 132 n30 

Musée Condé (Chantilly 158 

mysteries 129 

The Mystical Ark (Richard of St. Victor) 62, 
79-80, 82, 87 

mystical poetry 169 

Mystical Theology (Pseudo-Dionysius) 91 


225, 


mysticism 
of Marguerite Porete 
radical 258 
Mysticism: The Preeminent Study in the Nature 
and Development of Spiritual Conscious- 
ness (Underhill) 264 


41-43, 308-309 


Nativity, mystical poetry about 169 

Neapolitan legend, of Margaret of 
Hungary 

negative theology. see apophatic theology 

Neo-Platonism 65-66, 75, 306 

“New Light on the Mirror of Simple Souls” 
(Lerner) 275-276 

Newman, Barbara 36, 84, 104, 139 n46 

Newton, John 251-252, 285 

Newton, Matilda 251, 282-288 

Nicolao of Fara 

nobility 47 

Nobility and Annihilation (Robinson) 296 

Northburgh, Michael 249, 265, 273-279, 


222—223, 227 


212-213 


332-333 
see also Free, Michael (aka Northburgh) 
notaries 12-14 
Old French 100, 334-335 
see also MS Valenciennes 239 


Olivi, Peter 198 n42, 316 

On Grace and Free Choice (Bernard of 
Clairvaux) 76 

On Loving God (Bernard of Clairvaux) 165 
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One Goodness 91 
Oratio, Meditationes, De contemplando Deo 
Ad fraters de Monte Dei (William of 
St. Thierry) 61 
The Orcherd of Syon (Catherine of 
Siena) 285-286 
O'Sullivan, Robin Anne 121, 295, 310-311 
Our Lady Monastery (Ambert) 159 


papal decrees. see Ad Nostrum; Cum de 
quibusdam; Extra, De haereticis; Ratio 
recta 
parables 
of Alexander the Great 
130, 323 
of Snow-White 323 
passages, crucifying of 198 
passivity, inthe waytoGod 58 
Pearl-poet 332 
pearls (margarita) 199-200 
Perth Charterhouse 287 
Peter Lombard 199 n44 
Peter of Saint-Denis 18 
Philip 1v 16, 33, 35 
Philip of Marigny 
Phillipa of Hainault 
philocapta 201 
Picard language 
Picard literature 101, 107-109, 115 
Pierre of Luxembourg 164 
Piers Plowman (Langland) 332 
Piron, Sylvain 173, 201-202, 203, 261, 330 
A Pistle of Discrecioun of Spirits 
(Cloud-author) 244 
A Pistle of Preier (Cloud-author) 244 
Place de Grève (Paris) 1, 33, 35,155 
Place de l'Hôtel de Ville (Paris) n, 33, 35 
the plague 274 
Platonism 130-131 
poetry, in Mirror 108 
Porete family 
of Tournai 


66, 83, 102-103, 


10, 29, 34 
249, 265, 274, 278, 332 


100—101 


manuscripts of 104 
Marguerite Porete and 98 
Porret, Henri 98,104 
practical advice-literature 
Prick of Love (Bonaventure) 164 
The Prisons (Marguerite of Navarre) 159 


116-117 


prophecies 277 
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prophets 
Catherine of Siena as 286 
MN:s reference to 268-270, 272, 
277-278, 287 
Rolle as 287 
Proslogion (Anselm of Canterbury) 244 
Les Proverbes au vilain (Anon.) 117 
proverbs, used in Mirror 96-97 
Psalms 65 
Pseudo-Augustine 164 
Pseudo-Bonaventure 62 
Pseudo-Dionysius 
apophatic theology of 89-90, 93-95, 302 
influence of, on Marguerite 
Porete | 304-307 
as source for Mirror 
purity 50 


60, 62, 63, 89-95 


Quadragesimale de christiana religione 
(Bernardino of Siena) 206-207 

Quest of the Holy Grail (Vulgate Cycle) 170 

quests 105 

Qui habitat (Hilton) 258 


Rachel 84-86 
RalphofLigny 29 
Ratio recta (papal decree) 
readership. see audience 
Reason (personification) 

in Augustine's work 67 

in Celestine monk's work 161 

in Lancelot 105 

in Mirror 

in general 


297 n4, 314 


41, 46, 57, 67, 69, 85-86, 
106, 127, 133-135, 144 
femininity of 114 
and Love 72-73, 92, 104-106, 114-115, 
136—137, 305 
and Soul 85, 304 
Rebecca 
reception 
of Mirror 
in England 299-300 
of English translation 245 


170-171 


of Latin translations 186, 217 
reform 
of Fontevrault Order 161—162, 250 
orthodox 253, 262 
Reformed Benedictine Congregation of Sta. 
Giustina 208, 216 
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religiosity/spirituality, female 
308-309, 319 
religious sources, for Mirror. see under 


286, 297, 


sources 
religious writing, languages used in 101 
Remorse of Conscience (Dan Michel of 
Northgate) 276-277, 279 
Renart,Jean 108 
Renée of Bourbon 162 
responsibility, of will 55 
Return of the Lost Heart (monk 
Alexander) 164 
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